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CHAPTER I will turn on you an unaccustomed and 
terrifying face. 
> =peeg l might have been said Myself, I cannot even now distinguish 


of us that our city was 
| the iron pot, we in it 
I | \», the broth, and the edict 
EN ie of Egidio Mazzaleone 
the stick with which to 

yt GS stir the broth. It was 
a fine, big stick with a point at the end of 
it, as we found out, though at first sight it 
had a harmless look beside the naked 
sword which was what we had expected. 
\s the stick stirred and the broth boiled 
and bubbled over the blue fire of his in- 
solence, many a strange thing was cast 
to the top—things good and things bad 
that none had guessed were simmering 
and cooking at the bottom of the broth, 
flavoring the whole of it. 

| shall go on to tell you of the wry 
faces that the town of San Moglio made 
as it cooked slowly over the insolence of 
Egidio Mazzaleone. I have found out 
that it is always so in this world. You 
may call any handful, if you will, a city, 
for among them you will have in little 
the picture of the state: they love and 
die, bear children, buy and sell, and 
strive for power, and the days will go by 
one like the other, and you may think 
that you know each of your fellows as a 
book; then singe them with the fire of 
a great event and, behold, your town 
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the events as they came, they happened 
so quickiy, one on top of the other, like 
a dog tumbling down-stairs. Whether 
it was his head or his tail that went first 
you would be at a loss to tell. We were 
in sore straits in the city, | know that. 
There was wild-cat fighting; there was 
a surrender to a greater might of mind 
and body than we could show-—this | 
know, too. Then ther peace; we 
wondered that we were not burned and 
pillaged like the cities that had fallen 
before us. Before he entered the gate 
we had made a shrewd fight of it; but 
he. had more of everything than we 
any outsider would have foretold the 
end. He had more men; and though it 
may not be becoming of a soldier to say 
it, a clerk like myself may perhaps be 
permitted to tell the truth: he had the 
greater genius for fighting—not more 
bravery, mind you, but as much; [| 
grant you that. And, more, he had a 
brain in that misshapen head of his. 
After our defeat came the edict. 
What it meant I did not know, except 
that it was respite from death; and | 
had not drawn long breaths enough that 
I myself was safe, as well as the persons 
of those I loved, when my young mistress 
came to me. 
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“They say that | and all of the house 
are to appear in the public square and 
walk in person past Egidio Mazzaleone.” 

She frowned at me as though | had 
done this thing. 

“Lady,” I made haste to reply, “I 
know not.” 

She pressed her lips together as if she 
would have spoken angrily to me, but 
she did not, and went to the window. 

**See,”” she said, looking at the crowd 
in the street that wandered aimlessly up 
and down, on their faces the frozen look 
of those who still stare death in the face. 
It seemed to me that they had the deso- 
lation of driven sheep who smell the 


slaughter-pen and know the meaning of 


the smoking, sick, red smell of it. 

Among them all there were those who 
walked insolently as though to dare 
Death, but there were none who re- 
mained unconscious of his shadow. As 
my lady bade me look, I saw one who 
walked outside the circle of this walking 
fear like a happy child in a field of lilies. 
This young man belonged, it seemed by 
his habit, to some religious order. To 
us, at the window above this restless 
moving people, driven hither and thither 
in their cold suspense, he seemed like 
a dweller from some other world who 
walked outside the circle of our concern. 
He had a rough-hewn and clownish face, 
and his eyes had the gentle and brutish 
gaze of the lads who tend goats on the 
mountain, but the high serenity that 
had made him solitary in a crowd shone 
from them. 

“Bring him to me,” said my lady, 
“for | will learn the truth from him.” 

| gained him with difficulty through 
the shifting throngs, and without sur- 
prise he followed me—so unquestion- 
ingly that I thought him little better 
than a poor witless fellow, until I saw 
him greet my lady, and the look he 
poured on her was as kind as water on a 
parched flower. 

“What is the news?” my lady asked. 
** Are we to walk before Mazzaleone like 
shee p? Is it true?” 

**So it is commanded by Mazzaleone,” 
said he, and his voice sounded like a 
deep bell. And I saw that this thing of 
so great importance to us, and so great 
a hurt to our pride, was less than noth- 
ing to this strange man. 


“Who are you?” my lady asked hi; 
“The least of all things: the young: 
of the Brothers Minor,” he answer 

We had heard of these lay preache: 
from Assisi, for their fame had sprea 
greatly in those days. 

‘Do you preach in San Moglio?”’ 

“I am not worthy. I cannot speal 
But as I go to and fro I talk to childr 
about my Master,” said he, humbly. 
wait with hope and dread when m 
hour to speak shall come and the co: 
of speech shall be laid on my lips.” 

My lady considered his words an 
asked him questions concerning Brothe: 
Francis, and as he answered her we wer 
so delivered from our shame and appre 
hension that it was only as he went 
away that my lady asked again, ‘* When 
shall this conquered and unhappy town 
walk past its conqueror?” 

“In three days,” he answered. And 
as he went, my lord Count Bartolomme: 
Conti came clanking in, and the Brothe: 
Minor greeted him as he had my lady, 
to which my lord made no answer at al! 
And when the Brother Minor was gon« 

“What did here this lout?” asks h 

“That is Brother Agnello—he was 
here at my request,” my lady made an 
swer in her softest tone of most level 
insolence, and she turned and watched 
the Brother Minor as he wandered aim- 
less and unafraid through the shifting 
panic. 

CHAPTER II 

OR three days he let us stew; unde: 

the mask of clemency, and of giving 

us time to learn the edict for which 
disobedience was the pain of death, 
Mazzaleone let suspense have its way 
with us. His heralds cried the edict out 
through the town; through each littl 
street went the command that on the 
third day, that being a Friday, all 
us, noble and simple, men and women, 
young and old, should walk before the 
loggia. And for this no explanation was 
given; the bare command stripped down 
to its bone, and nothing more, was th¢ 
edict of Egidio Mazzaleone —and it 
seemed to us that it was as menacing and 
as lean as himself. Behind it we felt 
that terror was lurking. Some said he 
would butcher us one by one; others 
said that our leaders and great men only 
































would be slaughtered before our eyes; 
and again there were those with higher 
imaginations who hinted at torture and 
burnings. That it meant no good to us 
none of us doubted. 

Meantime not a house was thrown 
down nor occupied by the soldiers of 
Mazzaleone; all was left as it was found. 
[he men-at-arms were as stern and yet 
as even as Mazzaleone himself. But 
there they were, the iron witnesses of 
our defeat, we who three times had been 
taken and three times had shaken off 


the voke of Pisa—free men—and had 
more than once entered, victorious, 
through the gates of other cities, not 


counting the caabiines the castelli, and 
intrenched strongholds—thefs of the em- 
that we had made our own, one 
another, forcing their nobles to 
citizens of our own commune 
Now, while Mazzaleone’s men _ pa- 
trolled us, we went about our business. 
[he pot-houses were overrun and there 
was much quiet talking among the no- 
bles. And, althou-h we came and went 
unmolested, the people were not allowed 
to congregate in the streets or the piaz a. 
He kept moving those who would stop 
to prattle, did Egidio Mazzaleone; and 
while we moved about we pondered 
upon the meaning of his edict until the 
hide of each one of us felt an uncom- 
fortable itching, as though it already 
felt the prick of the sharpened sword. 
Che third day we had ceased to prat- 
tle so much; each man stayed more at 
home. The women wept and the men 
sat with their heads in their hands. A 
cold sort: of fear plucked at the entrails 
of us, for it is one thing to go to your 
death smoking hot, your sword in your 
hand, and by chance have another man’s 
sword thrust into you before you can at 
him, and another to march forth in the 
cold morning to have your throat slit. 
In the morning of The Day, we 
started forth early. I and a few of the 
other young scribes of the city had been 
sent for by Mazzaleone, and stood in the 
loggia to count the townsmen and tell 
their names—for what purpose I did not 
then know. It was a str ange proce ssion 
that came before our 
procession 
for there were 
nobles with their heads up; 


pire 
atter 
be come 


eyes—as odd a 


as ever any town witnessed, 
our chief men and our 
there were 
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there were the poor of 
the town. Here a man who had missed 
a right hand for theft, and there an old 
woman hobbling on crutches, and chil- 
dren were there. 

As I looked I saw that, spread like 
a mourning veil over the crowd, were 
those dressed in black, and | saw that it 
was our nobles who had been moved to 
do this. Mazzaleone sat in the loggia, 
his captains about him, and he saw it 
and smiled. 

“This spectacle,” | heard him say, “‘is 
more diverting and instructive than | 
thought.” 

And the captain behind him, to whom 
he spoke, answered: 

“Small honor it seems to have taken 
such a town.” 

Indeed, as one looked down upon it 
it seemed that there were more old hags 
and women and children and pottering 
old men than aught else. Very different, 
indeed, from the time when all such 
were within doors and our burghers and 
stout men-at-arms were out with their 
clanking swords by their sides 

So San Moglio walked along three 
abreast through a solid line of Mazza- 
leone’s men. In the beginning, as they 
came close, | was told to count upon the 


their ladies, and 


ninth, and as the ninth came, small 
black ballots were given them, which 
they were told to keep. All came 
docilely. Pride made them come so in 


the case of our black-robed nobles; cold 
fear, some of our burghers, 

Only old Count Gervaise Deverti came 
protesting. It was he whom it had 
taken the commune three years to smoke 
out of his perch in Santa Croce, and dur- 
ing that time he sold his right in his 
castello for four thousand florins and 
later signed papers which were in my 
master’s possession and which | saw with 
my own eyes, promising that he would 
not in any wise help his faithful vassals 
who fought for him three long years 
while he had sold and resold them. 
When no sign was left of Santa Croce, 
and his vassals came to live in the 
commonwealth, always he gave himself 
great airs at the resistance which he, 
solitary, had made against the town. 
With the bombast of-his race he refused 
to go forth in the morning, whereupon 
the men of his own household trussed 
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him up like an old turkey and brought 
him up squealing and gobbling. 

He and a young Count Guido Mazza- 
fini were all that made a disturbance 
that day. And for Guido it was a 
greater tragedy. He was a boy of six- 
teen, and his two brothers and his 
father had been killed in the fray, and 
when they led him forth he made re- 
sistance and blubbered with rage, and 
fought with the guards that held him. 
At the noise of him, Mazzaleone lifted 
his hand and said in his low voice that 
had the sound of a flicker of flame in it 
always: 

: Stop the noise for me.” 

So the y cut his throat, and the blood 
spouted up like that of a stuck pig. And 
they threw his body aside tn the gutter. 
At that, though the house of Mazzafini 
was not beloved in the city, a murmur 
went through the crowd, the growl of a 
checked tiger, and at the same moment 
the short swords of Mazzaleone’s men 
leaped forth from the scabbards and | 
could see them shining like the white 
hills above San Mogho when the sun- 
light strikes them. 

At the glancing forth of the light of 
steel the murmur of our people died 
like distant thunder. All was tranquil 
again and the march went on as before, 
three by three, and each ninth man got 
his sinister ballot of black ebony. Then 
the heralds in the Joggia gave tongue: 

“Thus saith the most clement of con- 
querors, Mazzaleone! ‘San Moglio shall 
go free for thirty days’ time while he 
takes his much-needed rest among those 
who so warmly received him. Thirty 
days passed, he will depart and take no 
other toll of blood than this: Each ninth 
man shall designate secretly whom he 
vishes put to death in the public place. 
Thus shall San Moglio judge San 
Moglio.’”’ 

There was silence. The simple and 
noble of the town stood as though death 
had struck them all. The heralds cried 
again—and again cried into the silence 
of our amazement. Then again, and 
still we moved not, we spoke not, but a 
sigh swept us like wind in the olives. 
And there was no sound but the heralds 
accompanied by men-at-arms making 
their way out to the four quarters of 
San Moglio. 


Then suddenly a gray-haired hag, wh: 
to see better had climbed the wrought 
iron fountain near the loggia, raised he, 
lean arms above her head and laughed 
and laughed and still laughed. Reveng: 
was in her laugh, and relief, and she 
waved her clenched fists in air and 
laughed her hideous relief and her hide 
ous revenge, and then a very pandemo 
nium of joy broke from that silent crowd 

Strangers embraced. The spell of fea: 
was broken, so they shouted and howled 
together, except certain of our greatest 
who slunk away ashamed, while in thei: 
hearts they echoed the words I heard 
Mazzaleone speak gently to one of his 
captains: 

“The love of life, Hugolino, is a foul 
thing.” 


CHAPTER II] 


S 1 would have gone, my duties 
A being over and my lists given to 
the captain, I heard the voice of 
Mazzaleone as though he spoke ow in 
my ear, yet he was many paces behind 
me, say, “Stay, boy,” and I wheeled as 
though the voice of him had been a 
power that turned me on my heels; and 
I hope | looked at him squarely enough 
while he told me I was to go forth into 
the city and bring him back news of 
what I saw. 

‘Be eyes for me,” said he. 

He sighed deeply, as though a great 
weakness were upon him, and | with a 
fear in my heart turned and left him, 
to do as he bade me—fear, because | 
now saw the game of cat-and-mouse 
which he was playing with us. I had 
heard of other conquerors possessing a 
town; but he possessed us, it seemed to 
me, as no conqueror had possessed any. 
Though I had but a shadow of the subtle- 
ty of his imagination, | hated him that he 
should sit there and watch us through 
the narrow, bright slits of his eyes, and 
rest his long, tired length with the spec- 
tacle of us. 

Yet as I went from him, love strug- 
gled with hate in my heart, and both 
of them were subject to admiration 
And when later his page boy, Carlo, 
killed himself because of more than a 
passing displeasure of Mazzaleone, I did 
not wonder, for the least sight of him 
stirred thus powerfully the hearts of 
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those who came near him in one way or 
another, as he had stirred the town of 
San Moglhio. 
town so he possessed me. | became 
a part of him ; That is why 
certain scenes are burned into me as by 


Eve nas he posse SS¢ d the 


his eyes. 


nre. 

[here are times yet when I see in my 
sleep the narrow up-hill streets of San 
Moglio, red and black with the flames 
and smoke of torches, the town rushing 
through, a hungry flood in pursuit of 
hot and smoking life after its cold fear 
of death. | was young. I thought of and 
had loved San Moglio as I might love a 
fair and warlike and austere woman, and 
| had found that the soul of San Moglio 
was like the lean hag who lusted for life 
and for revenge even from the grave. 

Bands of men and boys—and women, 
too—went through the streets, terrible 
and revolting in their rejoicings. The 
business of living and dying and of buy- 
ing and selling for a moment sank to 
unimportance. 

“We are to live,”” San Moglio shouted, 
“theretore, let us live.” And they lived 
at their hardest. The Savage rejoicing 
of the piazza would not spend itself, and 
finally it was the sight of three fat 
women teetering and shrieking, crying 
and dancing, as though they were girls, 
around a May-pole, that sickened m« 
[ went out up to the little pzazza of 
Ogni Santi, and there sat by the foun- 
tain a man whose head was bowed on his 
hands, and as | came nearer I saw that 
it was the Brother Minor, Agnello, and 
| saw that he wept. And as he wept he 
cried aloud, “The Lord take from me 
this cup.” 

lwo loutish boys were throwing mud 
at him, but he heeded them not; and 
they, still tormenting him, cried, *‘ Why 
do you weep i 

Said he, his hands in his eyes, “ Be- 
cause | have but thirty days to live inno- 
cent, and then, by taking an innocent 
life, | give my innocence.” And he 
wept again, and the boys laughed to- 
gether, and one cried: 

“Kill yourself, then!” Then they ran 
off after their sheep, crying, “‘ Kill your- 
self!” 

\t this he dropped his hands from his 
eyes, and, kneeling upright, he raised his 
face up to heaven and gave thanks to 
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God that from the mouths of children 
he had been taught how to avoid the sin 
of taking the life of another. 

So | stayed there for a time and went 
back into the town as though refreshed 
with water. Though he had not seen me 
nor spoken to me, | was glad to have 
come near him in his simplicity, for San 
Moglio was keeping step to some mighty 
and inaudible music, as a city will when 
it becomes a mob. The very children 
ceased their play and ran through its 
streets, small shrieking furies, more ter- 
rible than the wantoning girls, their 
grace and their youth, and that they 
knew not why they ran, marking the 
de pth ot us 

It seemed to me that in all this great 
city, but for my lady, | saw not one 
familiar face. Can the whole heart and 
soul of a town be like a changeling, or 
had San Moglio worn a mask? I won- 
dered. Or under the torture of Mazzale- 
one’s suspense had the town gone mad? 
K verywhere, | saw change, even as great 
as in my Cousin Gemma, a meek and 
pious girl. A long-eyed girl she was, 
downcast, too timid to look at one 
straight, gviven to shy, side long glances, 
a slim, honey-colored girl. I liked to 
tease her, to see the soft pink mount in 
her bashful cheeks. Now as I passed by 
her house I saw her at the window, her- 
self, but changed—soft yet, like a hazy 
sky in summer, but beckoning, inviting 
and glancing now at Guido and now at 
young Leoncavello, playing them more 
skilfully with her white and desirable 
innocence than any courtezan, while my 
aunt watched the game. 

As I told these things to Mazzaleone 
| felt as ashamed as one who sees his 
mother indecorous in some public place. 
“Give them life,” said he; “they snap 
at it and gulp it down like a hungry 
dog; and since they wish amusement 
they shall have what they wish. Every- 
thing they wish they shall have—I could 
envy them their gusto,” he added. 

And so he set about giving a fiesta of 
great magnificence, and asked all the 
nobles within the town of San Moglio: 
and he judged them rightly, for even 
the nobles, in their zest for life, had no 
mind to show spite to Mazzaleone. 

For the common people there was 
dancing in the street, and wine and 
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music for all who wished. And so it was 
that the whole town fell to its great, 
lustful rejoicing, that they were to live. 


CHAPTER IV 


ND I will wager that in all its life 
San Moglio had never seen gath- 


ered in the palace of the Podesta 
such a company; for there faction met 
faction as friends; old hate smiled at 
old hate; sworn enemies met for'the first 
time without the drawing of swords. 

Nor could Mazzaleone’s own eyes dis- 
tinguish where a feud lay; one would 
have supposed that each felt a dear joy 
in thus seeing close at hand his own 
enemy. I saw Beatrice degli Oddi talk- 
ing with her brothers, though all San 
Moglio knew that they had sworn to 
tear her in pieces when that happy hour 
came that they might lay their hands 
upon her. And she talked with them as 
though they had never been parted; as 
though they had not sworn her death so 
bitterly that she had not left the palace 
of Ugo da Sala since he took her there 
from her father’s house, Da Sala’s men 
killing her kinsman as he lifted her over 
the threshold. 

I stood near Count Bartolommeo, and 
heard him say to my lady, “There is the 
making of a rare fight below,” for in the 
courtyard, where the vassals of the rival 
houses met face to face, there was no 
smooth talking, and a menacing growl 
arose from it through the corridors and 
up the hallways. I had seen the retain- 
ers of Malatesta da Mogliano glommer- 
ing at those of Casamatto, and the men 
of Cola degli Oddi itch for the throats of 
those of Da Sala. The halberdiers of 
Mazzaleone formed an iron bar, behind 
which the men could only show their 
teeth at one another. As my lord spoke 
his dearest enemy, Carlo Graziani passed, 
and he and my lord saluted each other, 
Graziani with the gravity of his dis- 
gruntlement. In times of peace a month 
was barren when there were no broken 
skulls given and taken between our 
house and that of Graziani, nor had 
these men met in many years, save when 
the common cause of San Moglio called 
them together. I could see a flame of 
interest in my lord’s face, for it seemed 
to pique his bold humor. 
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Then all at once his face darkene: 
and my gaze followed his and fell on m 
lady talking with Mazzaleone. Th: 
conversed together as old friends. A 
this sight the heads ot the company a 
toward them like grain in the wind, 
my lady was not of San Moelio. 
peace offering of Barga to us, the livin, 
symbol of Barga’s good faith, she ha 
come here a young bride, a lovely whit: 
thing, silent and proud, and as Count 
Bartolommeo had warmed her in the fi 
of his love she had warmed toward Sai 
Moglio. 

None of our household knew what ha 
changed her from fire to ice toward him 
But changed she was, and the city knew 
it; and since then it seemed that he: 
heart was ever tugging and straining up 
toward the Bargese heights. And who 
knew what her friendship with Mazzale 
one might portend for San Moglio? 

She walked slowly around the assem 
bly, flashing her laughter here and there, 
at her ease with Mazzaleone. Befor 
Count Bartolommeo she paused, and I of 
many heard her say: 

“IT knew him when I was but a littk 
maid .. . in my father’s house—he was 
there with a broken wrist. I called him 
‘the lean man Egidio,’ and knew no 
other name.” And Bartolommeo joined 
them in their walk, he also at his eas« 
and smiling. 

And then there happened a strange 
thing. It was as if this sight had been 
some unseen torch and had set to flam- 
ing the smoldering hates and feuds, the 
smothered hatreds of years; and now, 
without a word being spoken, without 
the outward suavity of the scene being 
changed, this fire crackled round through 
the assembly as fire might catch a light 
festooning of drapery. With hatred 
came revenge. The thought of the black 
ballot and its use stalked exultant 
through us. Enforced peace was upon 
us, and with enforced peace a handy, 
silent weapon had Mazzaleone given to 
San Moglio. 

Down in the courtyard the men of San 
Moglio became more restless, and the 
men of Mazzaleone more alert, and as | 
went through to bid our torch-bearers 
be ready, I saw one of the men of Casa- 
matto fling forth his arm, and in his 
hand was a black ballot. 
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; This,” cried he, “for Count Mala- 
testa and his house! 


CHAPTER V 


S he spoke there came up from the 
A town the roar of a brawling mob. 
Some were killed that night. 

\ll night the sound came to me. The 
men of Mazzaleone herded home the 
fighting factions as day broke. By the 
next day the fire of revenge | had seen 
start in a ball-room had spread itself 
through the smallest quarters of the 
town. Each man saw how he might be 
revenged upon his enemy. ‘There were 
few in Moglio who might not profit by 

the death of some one. 

Changed was the temper of the town. 
They had been w: allowing i in life. Now 
from one day to another they were wal- 
lowing in the thought of death. Eye 
met eye questioningly, for each man 
hugged to his bosom the thought of old 
In this temper they 
continued their rejoicing, and that pal- 
lid specter, assassination, rejoiced with 
them; and with assassination and re- 
venge smirked along the love of gain, 
asking: 

“Tf you must kill your man, why not 
kill him w hose death will be most to your 
advantz ge! 

\nd in this day and the days which 
followed, I had heard enough of such 
rumors to sicken me, until revenge for 
injuries to wipe off old hate seemed to 
mea clean passion. Then whisperings in 
corners began, while the braggadocio 
fellows openly showed their black ballots 
and talked of what they would do with 
them 

The people became quiet, but there 
was a tenseness to the whole tow n, like 
the drawing of a bow across strings taut 
to the breaking-point. As the fury of a 
crowd is worse than the fury of one man, 
so much more was San Moglio terrible, 
the whole of it aquiver with its desirous 
revenge, men and women locking within 
themselves some secret hate, until the 
sum of their hates made a whole so dark 


scores long due. 


and sinister that it seemed to me my fair 


city had become a hell, and I cried out 
to Mazzaleone: 

“What have you done to us?” 

“T only set the men’s feet keeping 
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step to the time of Death,” said he; “the 
tramping of many feet to one rhythm, 
or the beating of many hearts to one 
love or one hate, is more terrible or more 
beautiful than any other thing, Matteo.” 


CHAPTER VI 


ONDERING upon the changed 
pp face of the town and upon its ai 
tered and so sinister temper, | 
walked slowly through the great hall. 
What I saw there was nothing, and yet 
it struck a chill as of death through me. 

My lady sat by the window with the 
sun shining square upon her loveliness 
and upon om gold of her hair; but she 
was sunk in so deep thought that she 
was unconscious of all around, as uncon- 
scious as one who sleeps. As though she 
knew not what she did, she played with 
a black ebony ballot, as though it had 
been a jewel. Her eyes did not leave 
it, but watched it, as it passed from one 
hand to the other, as it fell from her hand 
to the palm outstretched to receive it. 

Across the room sat my master, Count 
Bartolommeo Conti, and fastened upon 
her a look of inconceivable malignity. 
He also watched the ballot, and he knew 
and | knew that my lady was not con- 
scious of him nor of me nor of space, 
nor of aught in all the world but that 
she held death in her hand, and she was 
well pleased that she held death in her 
hand. 

I had come into the hall with sedate 
and slow step, thinking to find no one 
there. And slowly I traversed its long 
length, but while I was in that room 
scarcely did my breath come to me. 

It seemed to me that in crossing that 
silent room I lived more than the span 
of years that I had reached, and | 
pushed through the heavy door; and 
although I walked so slowly, as though 
absorbed in my own thoughts, panic was 
at my heels. I wanted to run from this 
sight: my master standing there in the 
insolent pride of his strength, watching 
my lady, who played so lovingly with 
the thought of death that she forgot life. 
\s | got through the door it was as 
though I ran into the arms of my own 
chattering fright. In the corridor with- 
out was Father Giorgio. 

“Have you seen, Matteo? 


Have you 
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seen?” he cried at me. His fat cheeks 
were limp and gray, and it was the first 
time | had seen he was old. 

“Oh, my poor Bartolommeo!” hecried. 
“My poor lady! Have you suffered as 
much as that? But this can’t be! This 
can’t be!’ and he shoved out his two 
fat hands in front of him as if shoving 
something away from him, and then, 
half talking to himself and half to me: 
“Was it not enough that I should see 
the soul of her frozen in a night, and see 
the softness of her wither? And I must, 
too, see this? My poor Bartolommeo! A 
hard man he is and a strong man, but 
before God | swear he is not bad. It 
was to him only as if he had killed a 
whining dog. ‘The black night’s work 
it was. The black night’s sowing! But 
not this harvest! You see, Matteo, she 
must not do this!” 

In the hardness of my youth there 
was that in his complete discomposure 
that disgusted me. I plucked him by 
the sleeve and said to him in a tone of 
authority unbecoming in me to use to 
a priest of God: “Come, Father, who 
can tell who listens here?” 

I led him down the long, deep flights 
of stairs and along the corridors to his 
own room, wondering into what hell | 
had now stepped, and frightened that 
life in my own house, where I served 
those whom I loved, should turn so 
ghastly a face upon me. I had often 
talked in the garden with Simonetta, my 
lady’s tiring-girl, concerning mv lord and 
my lady. -We knew that my lady gave 
to my lord a cold, unvarying grave 
courtesy. We called her among our- 
selves the most arrogant lady in the land, 
for we had both seen that she had the 
highest of arrogance, that which gives 
to all and asks from none. Pity she 
gave, and love and tenderness and kind- 
ness to all who needed it. She asked 
nothing in return, and held herself as 
one who needs nothing; yet we, who 
lived so close to her, suspected her of 
a soft, tender heart, needing all those 
things and receiving none of them. We 
remembered, too, a time when she gave 
more to my lord than courtesy, and 
when he gave less than the jealous love 
which he now gave her, for he could not 
let her be, coming near her as though 
to bruise himself against her calm, as 


though he would hold her soul as clos¢ 
his hand as he did her body, and with 
fury that this for ever escaped him. \ 
knew that her gaiety dropped like 
flag of mourning when he came ne: 
her; and it was this flame of life th 
burned so headily within her that mad 
her beloved by all, this and her joy i: 
play, for she played as eagerly as chi 
dren play, sometimes with a child’s seri 
ous eyes and sometimes with a child’ 
laughter. 

When her gaiety was at its height sl 
seemed like some wild thing, and thos 
who beheld it must needs run after it 
It was like a flashing and scarlet thing 
None of this, nor tenderness, was for my 
lord. This change, so Simonetta said, 
had come from one day to another. 

All these things came tumbling 
through my mind as I traversed the cor- 
ridors with Father Giorgio, he shaking 
as with the ague. As he got in his room 
he turned to me and said, “She has 
drunken too deeply of the loathing hor- 
ror of life. This loathing has shaped her 
into a frightful, tortured thing, and there 
is no forgetting for her. | know the 
very night when the flesh of her became 
so degraded in her sight that she would 
have rejoiced in a purifying fire that 
mercifully could have burned it from 
her. But he did what he did in anger.” 

He stopped, and then as though hi 
must tell, to relieve his mind of some 
intolerable burden, said, ‘There was a 
girl here once—some poor and distant 
relation of Count Bartolommeo’s. You 
knew her.” 

I nodded. She had been a soft thing 
too soft for my taste—with brown eyes 
like a dog’s. And one day she went 
away and came back no more, and there 
had been some gossip, and that was all. 

*“Some months after the girl had gone 
I sat one night in my room,” said he, 
**and with me Bartolommeo. I heard a 
whimpering as of a scared animal, and 
the curtain was held aside, and there 
stood my lady, and she pushed the girl 
in ahead of her; the girl was huddled 
under a cloak. 

***And what do you here?’ he cried. 
‘What do you want?” 

**You, my lord,’ said my lady, look- 
ing at him straight. And the girl bowed 
her head, 
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“The black fury of the Contis, which 
kills what comes in their way, came over 
him. “‘I told you to begone,’ said he, 
‘and to trouble me no more. Have you 
come whimpering back to show your 
shame?’ 

“*VYour shame and hers, my lord,’ 
said my lady. ‘Where will you have her 
hide her shame?’ 

““*Where it will trouble her no more,’ 
cried my lord through his blackness, and 
he pointed to that doorway.” 

| looked whe re Father Giorgio pointed, 
and shivered, for our town is built on a 
hill, scrambling to its summit no one 
knows how. A mountain stream cleaves 
the town in two, cold as ice in mid- 
summer. The garden of the Contis sits 
with its feet in the water, while that 
door leads to a narrow corridor and 
the corridor to a bridge, and thence is 
a narrow stretch to the town. Far be- 
low the bridge runs the silent stream, 
and many have gone through that door 
who have never returned. 

“Vou come to me for counsel,’ he 
cried, ‘and to know where to hide your 
shame. Now hide it deep and hide it 
fast,’ and he spoke in a tone that no 
man can resist. He opened the door and 
bowed low. 

“* My lady stepped up to him, and, ‘My 
lord,’ she cried, ‘my lord! He swept 
her away as though she were paper. 

*** Pass, Madonna,’ said he. 

*“And the girl with the cloak around 
her bigness passed out before him and 
stood at the door shivering. ‘Then he 
said: 

“*There are less pleasant ways of dy- 
ing. Pass!’ 

‘She went out into the darkness, whis- 
pering, and he mocked her as she went, 
and whimpered after her and closed the 
door. And my lady said: 

**VYou have rendered a great service, 
in that you have made my greatest grief 
my greatest joy, my lord.’ 

“*And what is this joy? he asked. 
That I had no son, my lord. In 
times of darkness I can remember that 
and my heart can become glad that I 
am childless.’ 

“*VYou are young,’ said he, ‘and I am 
still your loving husband. The hour is 
very late. Let me conduct you to your 
room.’ So he went with her.” 
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Then Father Giorgio dropped into a 
chair and covered his face with his 
hands. 

“| loved him,” he said. “I raised him 
from a little boy—and she has made my 
heart to break with pity—and she has 
death in her hands.” 


CHAPTER VII 

FELT that I must leave the house. 

It was noon. San Moglio sat at 

meat, but I had stomach for neither 
meat nor drink this day. I walked up 
the hill and sought solitude in a little- 
frequented place hardly larger than a 
handkerchief at San Moglio’s summit. 
In the shadow of a church portico sat 
Brother Agnello, and he threw crumbs to 
the birds. My heart was gladdened that 
there were those who could feed birds 
in the sunshine. I sat myself besidé 
him, and a little blond child came up 
and leaned herself against his knees and 
reached up shyly for a bit of bread. 
And some other children joined us, some 
shyly, some boldly. When all the bread 
was gone but the last bit, the two bold- 
est quarreled for it, and one snatched it, 
at which the other wept and said: 

“T shall tell my big brother what you 
have done to me and he will kill you 
with his black ballot.” 

**Ah, but my father,” said the other, 
‘will kill him first, for he, too, has a 
black ballot.” 

**Nannetta has one also,” 
of the little children. 

**And who will Nannetta kill?” 

And here, walking with importance, 
came another child and three smaller 
children foliowing her at a distance, and 
those about the knees of Brother Ag- 
nello called out, “And who will you kill, 
Nannetta?” 

Then she says, with the manners of 
an heiress, “That is not yet decided. 
My aunts and mother talk about it all 
the long day, as do my father and his 
brothers, and no two of them agree.” 
Her pockets were full of sweet cakes, and 
these she distributed. 

But a big, quiet boy, who had borne 
himself like a man among his inferiors, 
spoke up and said, “ Nannetta gives her- 
self airs; but there are other children 
who have the ballot.”” And he pressed 


‘ 


piped one 
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his lips together as one who would say 
no more. 

“He himself has it,”’ cried a child, 
and he pointed a chubby finger at his 
brother. “Julio himself has it. I saw 
him as he thought | slept bring it from 
between his mattresses and look at it.” 
At this they crowded about Julio. 

**And what will you do with it, Julio? 
And what doth thy father say?” 

“Hist!” said he. ‘“‘My father does 
not know, nor my mother. I shall 
kill my master with it, and then | 
shall be free. Moreover, those children 
who now use their ballots as their fa- 
thers and mothers say are fools, for they 
must undoubtedly some day work and be 
bound over as apprentices, and they had 
better kill their masters.” 

There being no more bread, and the 
noon-hour being past, the children ran 
away, all but the little blond girl, who 
had remained pressed close to Brother 
Agnello’s side. And now when they 
were all gone she lifted the skirt of her 
pinafore and groped in her pocket, bring- 
ing from it a ballot which she mutely 
showed to Ne and he, feeling in his 
script, — out its fellow, and the 
two smiled at each other like children 
who compare hers marbles. 
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“No one knows,” she whispered. 

“She lives with her grandmother 
Brother Agnello then said to me, “an 
the old dame is deaf and blind and th 
little maid too shy to talk to any. 

‘And what shall you do with yours?’ 
he asked her, gently. 

“She shook her head. 
And you with yours? ’ 
answer. 

“With mine I shall kill myself,” sai, 
he in his simple way, “so no blood sha! 
be upon my head.” 

“Then I, too. Then I, too!”’ she said, 
clapping her hands. “I, too, will kill 
myself like you, Agnello!”’ 

At this he was troubled. Then he said 
“Why, no! I am as one already dead, 
so do you cast your ballot for me, and 
you shall live and not one more bi 
killed besides. So you shall be inno- 
cent.” 

With that a light as from heaven 
streamed over his face, and the littk 
maid clapped her hands, crying: 

“That I will do! that I will do!” and 
glad enough that she need not kill her- 
self. But he did not hear her. And | 
went away, leaving him as one who 
listens to the voice of God’s angels 
speaking. 


“T know not 
she made bold t 
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The Laggard Song 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


HAD no heart to write to thee in prose, 
The sadness in me sore demanded song; 


But the song came not, 


—laggard as the birds, 


That will not sing us back the little leaves. 


O winter of my heart 


when comes the spring? 


[ am sore weary of these deathlike days, 
This shroud unheaving of eternal snow, 


O winter of my heart 


when comes the spring? 


*Tis thine to answer me, O nightingale, 

*Tis thine to sing the winter all away, 

Release the world from bondage, and bring back 
The sound of many waters and of trees, 

And little sleeping lives anumb with cold,— 
Yea! all the resurrection of the world. 

O winter of my heart! O nightingale! 
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eS = PROHE Kashmini’s home is 
ms eS Spm Se his castle. Its draw- 


{ \\ bridge has seldom been 
V4 7 |v. lowered to admit a for- 
PAY @ eigner. Behind the mas- 
Ft eee ¥. sive gates lives a world 
a Ne ee 774 that fires the Western 
imagination. Here wives, daughters, and 
mothers drag out a dreary existence. In 
the Happy Valley a man maintains as 








many Wives as his purse will allow. If 


his goats’ wool be unusually profitable, 
if the London or New York market give 
large orders for soft Kashmir shawls, or 
the trade in carved wood and _ brass 
bowls leave him a heavy bag of silver at 
the end of the season, instead of squan- 
dering his savings on material luxuries 
he acquires another wife, and so adds 
to his prestige in the community. His 
household of women thus appears to him 
as an index of his prosperity, to be man- 
aged and admired, and especially to be 
kept in seclusion according to historic 
custom. And the Kashmiri has good 
reason to be proud of his women. They 
ire the most beautiful of Oriental beau- 
ties. Travelers who have wandered 
through the vale will tell you tales of 
dark eyes behind latticed windows, of 
graceful figures disappearing into door- 
ways, of gay laughter and melodious 
singing from the interior of impenetra- 
ble houses—but here the story always 
ends. Occasionally one of the higher 
class Kashmiri will invite a Westerner, 
perhaps even a Western woman, to drink 


tea and eat honey in the outer rooms of 


his house, but to have even his No. 1 
wife share in this hospitality never 
crosses his Oriental mind. Sometimes, 
however, the drawbridge is lowered by 
other than the master’s hand. It was 
lowered for me by the wife of a village 
official, far up among the Himalaya 
Mountains, many miles from the sound 
of the steam-engine and the rattle of the 
trolley-cars. 

Che Happy Valley is no easy place to 


Behind the Shutters of a Kashmir Zenana 


BY MARION 





WHITING 


reach. It is a month’s journey from 
London, a hard ten days’ trip from 
Bombay, and even then the expedition 
can only be made during the warmer 
months of the year. The most traveled 
road from India to the hills begins at 
Rawal Pindi, a military cantonment on 
the northwest frontier, and ends two 
hundred miles inland at Srinagar, the 
capital of Kashmir. The journey is 
made in a sort of two-wheeled covered 
tip-cart, or fonga, drawn by a pair of wild 
mountain ponies that tear along at a full 
gallop over the winding road. At relay 
stations, placed every six miles along the 
way, fresh horses are substituted for the 
winded little beasts that draw up pant- 
ing at the end of their quota of running. 
The change occupies only two or three 
minutes, when the fonga is off again at 
full speed. 

The trip into Kashmir is exciting all 
the way. The road follows the banks of 
the Jhelum River, sometimes close to 
the tumbling waters, sometimes high up 
along cliff banks, with precipitous rocks 
above and deep declivities below. Rush- 
ing along at top speed, up hill and down, 
round sharp corners and along level 
stretches, Is an experie nce one does not 
soon forget. The swiftly moving land- 
scape is like a sort of moving-picture 
film, and the miles and minutes slip rap- 
idly by. But eight hours in a tonga wea- 
ries the most hardened traveler, and one 
is glad enough at dusk to stop for the 
night at one of the government rest- 
houses built at intervals beside the high- 
way, where shelter may be had of a more 
or less primitive kind. For three long 
days one rolls along the way. At noon 
on the fourth, weary and stiff, travel- 
stained and dusty, one reaches Srinagar, 
in the very heart of the Happy Valley. 

My husband and I had come to Kash- 
mir to hunt big game and to explore by 
ourselves some of the unbeaten paths 
through the Himalaya ranges. Srinagar 
was to be our starting-point, and we 
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were keen to get off and feel “fresh air 
astir to win’ard.”” 

But this was no easy task. There were 
servants to choose from a motley crowd 
that hung about the hotel, each appli- 
cant the possessor of glowing letters of 
recommendation, or chits, from his pre- 
vious employers; there were ponies to 
try out, a camp outnht to acquire, with 
food-supplies, guns, and many other ac- 
cessories. At last, one bright morning, 
after endless delay, we mounted our lit- 
tle native ponies and started forth at the 
head of our caravan. Close at our heels 
rode our head-man, a tall, black-bearded 
Kashmiri, astride a ratty little mountain 
horse, and behind came our entire reti- 
nue of about forty followers in a long, 
irregular string. It was an imposing 
sight. Conspi uous among the company 
was our Indian bearer, Mohammed 
Rajoo by name, an acquisition from Cal- 
cutta, who strode along under a huge 
black-cotton umbrella. Then came our 
ten permanent camp servants, turbaned 
but shoeless, and behind these twenty- 
odd Kashmiri straggled and 
loafed along, loaded with tents, folding- 
beds, chairs, tables, boxes, bags, food - 
even a tin bath-tub was firmly strapped 
to the back of one stalwart youth. Nor 
was this all. Chickens were tied to the 


coolies 


tops of some of the lighter coolie lo: 
A much-ruffled, squawking duck f 
tered in the hands of our cook as 
shuffled ahead; and last, but not lea 
two bleating sheep brought up the r 
We should not go hungry for some ti 
to come. 

And so we marched ten long mil 
passing through little villages of n 
huts covered with thatch, ford 
streams, and picking our way along n 
row ridges between rice-helds. At no 
we rested for an hour under a hu 
chenar, or spreading nut-tree, and the 
started on again for another five mil 
Toward dusk we stopped for the night 
pitching camp on the outskirts of a litt 
walled-in village. A bath, a rub, dinn 
served at a little table set on the gra 
in front of our tent, an hour spent by 
big bonfire, talking over the events of 
the past twenty-four hours, and wi 
turned in for the night. Thus ended th 
first day; and the second was just lik: 
the first, and the third like the second 
and so on for many weeks. Each morn 
ing we started forth with the dawn, trav 
eling on pony-back or on foot, and at 
night pitching camp near some nativ: 
village. As soon as our tents were up, ; 
crowd of men and boys, each wrapped in 
a coarse gray Kashmir shawl, squatted or 
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the ground about our camp, absorbed in 
watching a sahib and his memsahib eat- 
ing and sitting about. Much to our 
disappointment, no women joined even 
their husbands or brothers. We often 
saw them at a distance in their loose gar- 
ments, but when we drew near they al- 
ways ran off into the houses or hid be- 
hind bushes at the roadside. Even the 
little girls seemed terrified at the sight 
of us, and never came within yards of 
our dread presence. The fame of the 
Kashmir women had been drummed 
into our ears, and our desire to see and 
photograph some of them grew as the 
difficulties increased. All attempts to 
get near to them had been fruitless. The 
sight of the sahib was invariably a signal 
for instantaneous flight. 

For three weeks we wandered. Srina- 
gar was now some two hundred miles 
behind when we pitched camp one night, 
on the eve of the Mohammedan New- 
Year, near the ruins of Martand Temple. 
Chis anniversary is always the excuse for 
a great celebration, and in keeping with 
the custom we had bought two fat moun- 
tain-sheep for our followers to feast upon 
and make merry. The morrow was to 
be a holiday for every one, and dur- 
ing the evening our little company sat 
grouped on the cool grass, watching the 
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sun set, and waited for the young hun- 
ter’s moon to be born, and with it the 
Mohammedan New-Year. Darkness set 
in. There was not a cloud in the sky, 
but though we watched and watched, 
no moon appeared. The faces about us 
grew long and longer as the hours passed. 
At last our head-man got up, looked 
about him, and in his low, sing-song 
voice remarked: ‘‘Maybe astrologer 
make mistake, maybe no moon come 
out to-night, maybe come out to-morrow 
night. More better we go to bed.” 
Whereupon the watchers one and all 
turned in. 

The next morning my sahib went bird- 
shooting, leaving me to my own devices. 
Half a mile away the village lay below 
us. The thatched roofs and willow-trees, 
so characteristic of these Kashmir com- 
munities, looked inviting, and I started 
down the road toward the town. Ten 
minutes brought me to the main square, 
and I sat on a stone to await events. 
No one was about. Two or three dogs 
lay sleeping in one corner, a young calf 
was eating the remains of some corn 
leaves, and numerous hens were strut- 
ting among the rubbish. Several spin- 
ning-wheels with lumps of wool beside 
them stood in the shade of the trees. The 
buildings around me, nearly all of two 











ON THE STEPS 


stories, were made of a brownish mud 
and covered with light, tan-colored 
thatch. An irregular flight of steps led 
up the side of each hut to a rude sort 
of door in the upper story. Under the 
eaves one or two windows, closed by 
roughly carved shutters, seemed to show 
the living parts of these dwellings. A 
clump of willow-trees shadowed a little 
running brook, and steep, green moun- 
tains stood out in the brilliant sunshine 
beyond. One part of the square was 
shut of by a high mud wall, but behind 
I could see the upper story of a house, 
more pretentious by far than any of its 
neighbors, made of elaborately carved 
wood, with a peculiar sort of shingled 
roof instead of the usual thatch. 

I had no sooner noticed this building 
than a woman came out of its inner 
courtyard and, seeing me, stopped. | 
beckoned her to come forward. She 
mumbled something about “sahib.”” Un- 
fortunately, I knew no words in Kash- 
miri, but | shook my head and beckoned 
again. Then, to my astonishment, she 
took up a stick and began waving it 
wildly in the air, at the same time point- 
ing in the direction of our camp. After 
some time and much gesticulating | 
guessed that she meant: “Wouldn’t my 
sahib beat me if he found me talking 
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with her?” I shook my head. “Ther 
wouldn’t he beat her if he found us to- 
gether?” Again I shook my head most 
decidedly. This seemed to reassure her, 
and she came within a few feet of wher 
I was sitting. 

At once | was impressed by her re- 
markable appearance. Her dress, like 
all those I had seen in the distance, was a 
one-piece affair, falling a little below the 
knees, a sort of combination of a Japa- 
nese kimonoand aman’snight-shirt. The 
women of the fields always wore a gray- 
ish-brown garment, but hers was a dark 
blue, made of a fine wool like a shaw), 
embroidered with green and turned back 
at the neck and sleeves with broad bands 
of the same shade. Splendid silver ear- 
rings fell nearly to her shoulders; heavy 
silver bracelets almost without number 
decorated her arms, and long necklaces 
of elaborate design, rings, and many 
sorts of silver ornaments set with Tibe- 

tan jade and turquoise hung about her 
person. Her hair was smooth and black 


and fine; parted in the middle and drawn 
across her temples, it was arranged bh: 
hind in dozens of little braids into whic! 
were woven strands of brown wool, th: 
whole ending somehow in a long, untid 
woolly tassel hanging as low as her knee 
A small, round cap covered her shap« 
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ly head and seemed to be held in place 
by a strip of brilliant apple-green, tied 
across her forehead much like a Greek 
fillet, while pinned to the top of her cap 
was a long, white-cotton scarf or veil, 
which floated far out behind in the wind. 
(his scarf, I found, is used either to 
shield the eyes from the sun or to hide 
the face when a terrifying sahib appears 
Both scarf and smock are put in place 
when new, and remain in that position 
until they fall to pieces from decay. 


Onlv the dancing-girls and the women of 


their class wash in Kashmir, dirt being 
a badge of virtue in this topsy -turvy 
land. 

My companion charmed me at once. 
Her beauty, her lithe, graceful figure, 
and, above all, her winning smile, were 
irresistible. Whether she was more in- 
terested in the strange memsahib, or 
whether I was more interested in her, 
it would be difficult to say. My hideous 
pith sun-helmet first attracted her atten- 
tion. | took it off, put it on, shoved in 
the pins, and drew them out over and 
over again, and each time her shyness 
disappeared as her interest grew. Mean- 
while the top of the wall became lined 
with dark, smiling faces. Babies were 
being held up to be patted and admired, 
and little girls and boys began scurrying 
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In the midst of it all my blue- 
gowned friend, taking me firmly by the 
arm, invited me into the carved houss 
behind. The next moment | was making 
my way through the inner courtyard, up 
two flights of pitch-black mud stairs to a 
large room on the top floor. Behind 
trooped at least thirty women and young 
girls. The sound of the patter of their 
bare feet coming up the steps increased 
the feeling of mystery that had been 
growing within me. 

[he room into which my hostess led 
me was about twelve feet square and as 
clean as the proverial whistle. There 
was no furniture in it except two or 
three carved walnut spinning-wheels. In 
one corner, by a large window overlook- 
ing the courtyard, was a sort of wooden 
dais, on which some of the women quick- 
ly spread a splendid dark-red rug of 
old Kashmir workmanship. With much 
bowing and scraping | was asked to sit 
upon this improvised throne, and, fol- 
lowing the example of my hostess, | 
climbed up and squatted tailor-fashion 
on the rug. No one spoke, but they all 
jumped upon the platform, too, sitting 
in rows around me and in front of me, 
their mouths and eyes wide open with 
suppressed excitement. 

[his was my opportunity, so long de- 
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sired, to see and know the Kashmir wom- 
en. They were even lovelier than my 
imagination had pictured them. Tall, 
slender, straight were they, with large, 
soft, deer-like eyes and regular features; 
their skin was of an olive-brown, their 
cheeks were red, and they smiled be- 
witchingly. Though dressed chiefly like 
my hostess, some had chosen red or green 
or brilliant pink for their one garment. 


Each wore the same sort of greasy scarf 


over her head, and each had squandered 
her savings and those of her relatives on 
untold quantities of rough silver jewelry. 

For a while we sat in silence, looking 
one another over from top to toe. Sud- 
denly the stillness was broken by every- 
body breaking into a torrent of talk. We 
were women, after all, and, though stran- 
gers to one another, the bond of our Sex 
had broken down all barriers. In a flash 
we had become friends, and at the same 
time all shyness quite disappeared. Up 
to this moment they had been content 
merely to gaze at the strange memsahib, 
but now I felt the touch of many hands 
squeezing and pressing me from top to 
toe. Some of the braver women began 
handling my clothes: my collar and tie, 
my flannel shirt and thick, homespun 
skirt; even my hobnailed climbing-boots 
were closely examined and remarked 


upon in language which | gathered to 

not wholly complimentary. What int: 
ested them most was the way my h 

was dressed. In a few seconds all com 
and pins were removed by nimble fi 
gers, and passed from one inquisiti 
hand to another amid peals of laught« 

Then my hostess had an inspiratio 
She left the room for a moment, ar 
when she came back she carried a lor 
skein of dark-brown wool. I understo 
immediately that I was to have my ha 
done in Kashmiri style, and submitt: 
laughingly to the operation, but wit 
many inward misgivings. The resu 
was highly satisfactory to every one. 
counted thirty-four miniature braids ; 
the back of my head, and felt a coars: 
heavy knot bumping me about the waist 
but as there was no mirror the eff 
was lost to me. I dared not leave th 
house decorated in this way, so aft 
some time, with many apologies, the 
braids were unwound and the wool r 
moved. The operation of rearranging m 
hair in what was a poor imitation of th: 
latest Parisian fashion afforded them all 
much amusement. 

Meanwhile one of the spinning-wheels 
was placed in front of me and a larg: 
lump of soft, gray wool put in my hands 
My knowledge of spinning was about 
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equal to my knowledge of the Kashmiri 
language, both forms of ignorance being 
quite unintelligible to the women about 
me. Helplessly | held the soft wool until 
a young girl near by came to the rescue 
by offering to teach me the art of spin- 
ning. But though | began bravely, in 
less than a second the wool was tangled, 
the delicate thread broken in a dozen 
places, and the wheel jammed. Without 
a word, my instructor patiently un- 
wound the tangled mass, rolled the 
threads skilfully between her fingers, and 
freed the wheel. I tried a number of 
times to imitate her nimble motions, but 
each effort was worse than the last. 
Finally, much chagrined, | gave it up, 
while my companions tittered and hid 
their faces behind their hands as they 
tried to refrain from laughing. It was 
an awkward moment, but the tension 


was soon broken by the appearance of 


pewter plates heaped with peaches and 
pears, almonds and walnuts, and sprays 
of a delicate herb. These, together with 
a graceful pewter pitcher and a dozen or 
more pewter cups, were placed on the rug 
with much formality. Our hostess im- 
mediately lifted the pitcher and filled the 
cups with a dark-red wine, whereupon 
one of the young girls held close to my 
lips, as though to feed me, first a peach 


and then a pear, and finally a handful of 
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nuts, all of which | accepted as grace- 
fully as | could. The plates were not 
touched, but remained on the rug, every 
one leaning forward and helping herself 
to what she wanted. Onlv a few of the 
favored ones were invited to drink the 
wine, which was exceedingly good, with 
a bouquet much like that of a light 
claret. And while we were feasting, my 
hostess started to teach me the K ash- 
miri words for the various articles about 
us. We all laughed a great deal over this, 
and especially when she tried to pro- 
nounce the English equivalents I gave 
her. For two hours or more I stayed 
with the women, eating and drinking 
and talking in the universal sign lan- 
guage which seldom fails. 

At last I started to go. The women 
pulled me down. I tried again, but with 
the same result, until I finally realized 
that some excuse must be given them for 
my departure. The only words in Kash- 
miri that I knew were shikar, meaning 
hunting, and chikore, meaning a par- 
tridge. With the aid of these two words, 
and much gesturing, smacking of lips, 
sighs of hunger, and so on, it was ex- 
plained that my sahib was out bird- 
shooting, that he would come home hun- 
gry, and that I must.prepare his food. 
This brought a ready response, and re- 
luctantly they let me up from the rug. 
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As I climbed off the dais, a small boy 
appeared, carrying a huge pewter dish 
laden with more fruits and nuts and 
vegetables, which he placed at my feet. 
This was a parting gift from my hostess. 

Meanwhile a crowd of men had gath- 
ered in the courtyard below, grumbling 
and shouting up at the windows. The 
women seemed to pay no attention to the 
excitement outside, so I tried to feel un- 
disturbed. It was, as I have said, not 
unknown to me that the Oriental man 
considers his wives his sole possession, 
and that interference with them is al- 
ways resented in some form or other; 
but my white skin was, I knew, a great 
protection. With much bowing and 
scraping, my friends and I started down 
the stairs, my hostess holding me again 
firmly by the arm. The voices of the 
men grew louder and louder as we came 
nearer the door, and when we finally 
emerged into the courtyard the mob 
seemed to be seething with anger. Some 
of the women, however, pushed their 
way through the crowd, letting me fol- 
low close at their heels, while the rest 
stayed behind to argue with their irate 
husbands. At the gate we stopped. My 
hostess pressed both hands to her fore- 
head many times, her way of bidding me 
good-by, and we parted. 

With the little boy leading the way, 
the laden pewter dish balanced on his 
head, we walked through the narrow 
lanes of the town, out into the fields, and 
up the hill to our camp. Later I learned 
that my hostess was the No. 1 wife of 
the magistrate of the district, the most 
important person for miles around. And 
later, too, I learned that a severe beating 
had been given a number of my en- 
tertainers by their respective lords and 
masters for associating not only with a 
white woman, but, worse still, with a 
Christian. 

According to Eastern etiquette the gift 
of my friend of the carved house should 
be returned, but in just what form now 
became a problem of momentous impor- 
tance. Our food-supply we knew to be 
at a very low ebb, our canned delicacies 
reduced to one tin of corn, which we self- 
ishly refused to give away. Our ward- 
robes, too, were very restricted. Not 
even an extra pocket-handkerchief was 
included in our kits, much less anything 


frivolous or gaudy such as would appx 
to the native eye. We ransacked o 
two small traveling-boxes over and oy 
again, handling each article and discus 
ing its merits as a gift. But everythi: 
we had with us was a necessity. Th 
decision finally fell to my sahib’s on 
and only necktie, a red-silk one, an 
this was sent by a servant, with man 
salaams, to my hostess of the morning 

That evening the new moon rose a 
advertised, and the New-Year celebra 
tions began. But we were not prepare: 
for what was to follow. Dinner was over, 
and we were lazily sitting in our com- 
fortable camp-chairs warming ourselves 
in front of a huge bonfire. Presently the 
sound of singing came up from the vil- 
lage below, and soon it grew louder and 
louder. Then, emerging from the dark- 
ness into the light of our camp-fire, ap- 
peared what proved to be the entire 
population of Martand. First came a 
crowd of men and boys, and directly 
behind them women, singing, as they 
walked, a low, monotonous sort of chant. 
Close to the ruins of the temple they 
stopped, just near enough for us to make 
out in the firelight the outlines of thei: 
long, white scarfs and _ loose-hanging 
smocks. The singers arranged them- 
selves into rows facing one another, each 
woman placing her hands on the shoul- 
ders of the woman next to her. Mean- 
while the men had squatted on the 
ground in a circle around the performers, 
their knees up under their chins, their 
shawls wrapped tightly around them in a 
fashion peculiar to the Kashmiri. All 
the while the women were singing the 
same chant, over and over again, sway- 
ing back and forth in rhythm with the 
music. First one row would take the 
air, and then the other would respond 
in a sort of cadence, with always the 
same theme repeated again and again. 
The scene, so unexpected, was wonder- 
ful, the firelight illuminating the figures, 
the tall columns of the old temple rising 
behind, and the black night enveloping 
everything beyond. Our Kashmiri fac- 
totum was called upon to explain what 
it all meant. 

“They come to the old temple to sing 
to Mohammed. They tell the story of 


his life. They tell of his wanderings and 
of his preachings, and then they tell long 
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stories of what the Koran say must do. 
How the women must obey their hus- 
bands, how the fathers must teach their 
sons, and how they all must worship the 
great God All ah!” 

“Do they often come to the temple to 
sing?” we asked. 

“Only at the New- Year,” he answered. 

“And do the men never join in the 
ceremony?” 

“No. Only the women; they do the 
singing.” , ; 

“ But this was originally a Hindu tem- 
ple,” we persisted. ‘*Why do Moham- 
medans come here?” 

“It is the custom,” he answered, 
vaguely, shrugging his shoulders. 





DARK AND BEAUTIFUL FACES, BUT WARY OF THE CAMERA 


Just at that moment the fire flared up 
and lighted the figure and face of one 
of the women. | recognized at once 
my hostess of the morning, conspicuous 
among the group because of a strip of 
red silk knotted outlandishly around her 
slender throat. Had a Piccadilly tie ever 
before achieved a like distinction? 

We listened spellbound until long after 
midnight, and then we crept into our 
tent and to bed, lulled to sleep by the 
mysterious and not unmelodious music 
of the worshipers. At dawn they went 
back to the village and began their feast- 
ing. At dawn, too, we were off up the 
valley in search of more game and more 
adventure. 




















‘‘James Johnston of Straiton,’’ 


by Sir Henry Raeburn 
are at fifteen as a goldsmith’s appren- 


tice, then, when paying patrons could be found 

to eke out his slender purse, undertaking the 
painting of miniatures, this Scottish painter was wholly 
self-taught. ‘Though he painted in his own way and 
knew little of contemporary art and artists, yet at 
twenty-five his work was welcomed at the London 
exhibitions, in part because he had interested the most 
distinguished men and women of his own North Coun- 
try to sit to him. However, during those years he was 
neither artificer of gold nor portraitist in the true sense, 
but only a young artist with alert mind and keen per- 
ception seeking to find himself; and it is this quest 
which gives individuality to his work. His studies, his 
friendships, his financial struggles, and his succession of 
sitters all tended to develop his art to its fullest expres- 
sion. He possessed the ability to see the character of 
his sitters and to portray them with breadth and truth. 
He made a two-year visit to Italy, but what he saw 
there influenced his own style but little. 

In his time admiration for virtuosity had not set in; 
while good craftsmanship was respected, it was not 
exalted above expression. The world was not super- 
sensitive, and nerve sensation was not so much sought 
after. Life was less tense and feverish and impressions 
were less keen than to-day, hence the people on his 
canvases are not the exceptional beings, but a very 
human rt that we sould know if we were to meet 
them. At times he displays a certain rhetorical dash 
with a rich and varied masculinity, but he never de- 
scends to the sentimentality found in some of his Eng- 
lish contemporaries. He is pre-eminently a painter of 
men because his art refused to flatter and he lacked 
the courtly suavity of his London confreres. 

W. Stanton Howarop. 
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“JAMES JOHNSTON OF STRAITON,” BY SIR HENRY RAEBURN 
Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 


By Courtesy of M. Knoedler & Company 
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BY FANNIE 
CLE FPROIRS. CRAIG-LORING, 


es = a th at the time of Kenne- 
{ \\ 7 dy’s entrance into her 
. M V9 life, was forty-seven. It 
is is an awkward age— 
Opa neither fish, flesh, nor 
Se GS good red herring—an 
age when some women become grand- 
mothers, and others take up the new 
dances. Mrs. Craig-Loring did no danc- 
ing—increasing curves had made her 
lazy; but neither did she dandle the 
third generation, being childless. In- 
stead, she dabbled in culture and played 
Egeria to divers budding wonders. 
Eventually there was Kennedy. 

If Kennedy had been a woman he 
might have been almost beautiful. His 
eyelashes shaded dark, expressive eyes, 
and his mouth was prettily weak. In 
figure he was slim and rather tall, with 
a pair of uncommonly eloquent legs. He 
came to Mrs. Craig-Loring’s notice first 
by means of a dinner-party at which he 
related with vast effect a number of 
slight but Gallic stories. 

““My dear,” said Mrs. Craig-Loring 
to her hostess, “‘he is delicious. Where 
did you get him? So absolutely subtle!” 

Kennedy was presented. 

He spoke of ships and shoes and seal- 
ing-wax in terms of Bernard Shaw and 


Lewis Carroll—which is not difficult if 


you have a good memory. He looked a 
great deal that he modestly forbore to 
say, and he emitted sympathy of soul 
as a pinwheel emits sparks. 

“You must come to tea with me,” said 
Mrs. Craig-Loring at last—that being 
the accolade of her approval. 

“If | may,” returned Kennedy, as 
wishful as an Airedale. 

“I am always at home on Mondays,” 
suggested the lady. 

The gentleman implied a shade of dis- 
appointment. 

“Then there will be hordes of other 
people, and it has been so nice—just 
hearing you talk—” 
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As a matter of fact his own varied elo- 
quence had not left much room for Mrs. 
Craig-Loring’s statelier meanderings, but 
she accepted the inference graciously. 

“Oh —isn’tthat flattery? Say Wednes- 
day, then—” 

“At five?” 

Mrs. Craig-Loring nodded and smiled. 

On We dnesday she was careful to be 
alone except for a silver tea-service, and 
a thoughtful selection of thin bread and 
butter and little French pastries. 

Kennedy appreciated the pastries 
frankly. In the course of the hour or so 
before Mr. Craig-Loring came home to 
dinner Mrs. Craig-Loring perceived for 
herself that here was a fine field lying 
fallow for want of a little womanly culti- 
vation. She spoke of books, and Ken- 
nedy’s wit tripped nimbly beside her. 
She spoke of music, and he sat down 
before the piano and produced it in 
lovely, vagrant snatches. She spoke of 
C lothe s—he sketche d her a brow n chiffon 
gown which should accentuate the lights 
in her hair. She spoke of life—‘* You 
understand —I felt that the first mo- 
ment you spoke to me, Mrs. Craig- 
Loring. 

\ month later he was fetching her 
books from the library, arranging the 
flowers for her parties, de signing frocks 
for her—playing cavalier in general to 
her necessities—all with the thought- 
fulest grace in the world. Not too 
much suggestion of sentiment—a deli- 
cate dust of impersonality veiling his 
attitude before the crowd. 

“What’s that boy sticking around so 
much for?’ Mr. Craig-Loring inquired 
with friendly interest. 

It is always the husband who laughs 
last in these affairs. 

“What boy?” asked Mrs. Craig-Lor- 
ing, coldly. 

“The ass that dances,” responded her 
lord, quite innocently. 

Mrs. Craig-Loring shivered and 
burned with disgust. 





“ WHAT'S THAT BOY STICKING AROUND SO 


“Really, Arthur,” she said at last; 
** really—Arthur!” 

“Oh, all right,” conceded Mr. Craig- 
Loring, hastily. “It’s all right if he 
amuses you, Georgie. Have you seen 
my pearl tie-pin anywhere?” 

Of such pitiful stuff are our masters 
made. When her husband had left the 
house Mrs. Craig-Loring assimed a look 
of languid emotion and sat down to her 
telephone. 

“Mr. Kennedy?” she murmured, 
creamily. “Clive? 

**This is Georgiana Craig-Loring. .. . 


Yes. ... Clive, I’ve something for you 
to do. I’m having some people to din- 
: = . 
ner to-night. eee No, dear boy, | m not. 


You simply can’t come. It’s a fusty 
family dinner. I can’t ask you. 

I know. So am I, but, Clive, I want 
you to run out and arrange the flowers 
for me. I’ve got Maryland roses and 
maidenhair. Pink tulle? No, I 


haven’t any. I'll get some. About 
how much?... Three yards? I'll get 
it, before five.... You're a dear boy— 
yes you are. I’ve got that book on 
the Futurists for you.... Yes... . No 
indeed! ... At five, then... . ’By.” 


MUCH FOR?! Mr. CRAIG-LORING INQUIRED 


A morning in May was not more inno- 
cent—Maryland roses and maidenhair, 
three yards of pink tulle, and a family 
dinner; yet Mrs. Craig-Loring smiled a 
smile of conscious intrigue as she hung 
up the receiver. Her very eyelids took 
on a sirenic droop. 

That night at the family dinner she 
refused creamed lobster with a sigh of 
renunciation and a gently mysterious 
smile, as of one who crucifies the unes- 
sentials of life for love’s sake. 

“Why, Georgie!” Mr. Craig-Loring 
protested. “‘I thought you liked the 
stuff.” 

“‘Awfully fattening,” explained Miss 
Craig-Loring, a casual diner of uplift 
tendencies—and never knew that from 
that moment forth her sister-in-law 
cherished for her, in secret, an almost 
vindictive dislike. 

Kennedy would have understood— 
but Kennedy was not there. 

At large dinner-parties Kennedy as- 
sisted, and at affaires a deux, while Mr. 
Craig-Loring was lending the substan- 
tial honor of his presence to diplomatic 
banquets and some things at the club. 

From all of which, however, it is not 
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to be deduced that Kennedy offered, or 
Mrs. Craig-Loring accepted, an out- 
lawed emotion. He was, when all was 
said and done, twenty-eight, and she 
forty-seven. Life had set the gulf be- 
tween. 

“You understand me,” was Ken- 
nedy’s parrot cry, and, “I do—indeed 
| do!” Mrs. Craig-Loring’s response. 

She lent Kennedy books, some of 
which he returned, and sent him flowers 
once when he was ill. Also she allowed 
him to kiss her hand upon occasion, at 
which her friends smiled and her ene- 
mies guffawed. As for Kennedy, he 
served his goddess quite peacefully. He 
carried her wraps and ran her errands 
and saw himself doubtless a preux cheva- 
lier. 

Then Sally came—little Sally Jarvis. 

Sally was a niece of Mrs. Craig-Lor- 
ing’s —an impoverished niece, an un- 
willing niece. She regarded her aunt’s 
young men with surprise and her aunt’s 
routine with alarm. 

“Don’t you ever rest?” said Sally 
upon the third noon after her arrival 
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from the South. “I don’t see how you 
stand it.” 

“Rest is rust,” Mrs. Craig - Loring 
returned with acerbity. “I’ve got a 
luncheon-bridge and a tea to-day, and 
ten people to dinner to-night, and my 
head is splitting. Would you mind see- 
ing that Martha fixes the lace on my 
old-gold crépe météore? I want to wear 
it.” 

Sally said she would see. ‘“‘Who’s 
coming to-night?” she added, inquisi- 
tively. 

Mrs. Craig-Loring named nine people 
and Kennedy. 

“Oh! The one that sings?” asked 
Sally. 

Mrs. Craig-Loring admitted that Ken- 
nedy sang a little. 

“Isn’t he awfully young?” said Sally. 

“He is twenty-eight, | believe,” her 
aunt returned, a trifle coldly. 

Sally meditated, frowning. She was 
not good at figures, but she reckoned the 
difference between her aunt’s age and 
Kennedy’s as considerable. As a matter 
of fact she counted two years too many 
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to the lady’s score—an unintentional in- 
justice. 

‘**Does Uncle Mat like him?” she in- 
quired further. 

“| dare say. I really don’t know, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Craig-Loring with elo- 
quent indifference, and departed. 

Sally, left alone, sat in the window- 
seat of the comfortable living-room and 
considered life. She had been only two 
days in her aunt’s house, but the eyes 


of twenty are keen and the philosophy of 


twenty is deep-reaching. Sally, whose 
cheeks were pink and whose hair was 
black, and whose general aspect, so far 
as mere flesh and blood was concerned, 
was that of a peculiarly non-moral little 
gipsy, reflected that marriage, in the 
largest sense of the word, should infer 
retirement from mere material joys. 
Young men, said Sally to herself, are 


not for matrons. Upon the question of 


Mr. Kennedy’s quite obvious devotion 
to her well-preserved and charming 
aunt, Sally expended a certain amount of 
irritated perplexity, not unnatural under 
the circumstances. 

Darkness and dinner put a period to 
her communings with nature—feminine 
nature. Later, she sat between a stock- 
broker and a man of law just out of 
Princeton, and enjoyed herself as heav- 
en intended she should. 

Kennedy, upon his hostess’s left, like 
the queen’s pawn, and protected, as it 
were, by a red bishop with a fondness for 
dinners, looked across the table to Sally’s 
rose cheeks and twilight eyes and felt a 
quotation rise to his lips. 

“Of course it’s bad form to talk Ten- 
nyson these days,” he murmured in the 
Craig-Loring ear, barely visible beneath 
a smooth and careful wave, “‘but she 
does make you think of it—little Miss 
Jarvis. Doesn’t she ?”’ 

“Make you think of what?” inquired 
Mrs. Craig-Loring with something less 
than her usual sympathetic perception. 
She turned a suspicious glance on Sally. 

*** A little rosebud, set about with wil- 
ful thorns Kennedy explained. He 
felt almost at once the lack of enthusi- 
asm in the atmosphere. 

“Wilful—rather!” said Mrs. Craig- 
Loring, darkly. She looked slightly dis- 
pleased. 


“Of course—I saw it at once,” said 
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Kennedy. He had a knack of coverin, 
his retreats with glory. 

Nevertheless, when, later in the eve 
ning, he was dummy, and so momenta 
rily free, he followed Sally out upon one 
of the foolish little balconies left over t 
an ungrateful people from late Victoriar 
architecture, and stood with his back 
against the railing where he might sex 
and be seen of the bridge-players. 

‘I’m afraid we're boring you to- 
night,” he suggested with an ingratiat- 
ing friendliness. 

Sally regarded him gratefully. 

“It’s my own fault,” she said at last, 
“for not playing. I hate cards, but 
Aunt Georgie says I shall be a social 
failure if | don’t learn.” 

“On the other hand’’—Kennedy deft- 
ly avoided a contradiction of his lady’s 
hat—*‘it’s something of a distinction not 
to—when every be dy else does.” 

“T like you for that,” said little Sally 
Jarvis. She flashed a smile and two 
deep dimples. 

“Don’t light up so unexpectedly,” 
retorted Kennedy, like any fatuous 
sophomore. “It hurts my eyes.” 

“*As bad as all that?” inquired Sally, 
regretfully. 

They laughed. Youth does, without 
much reason. 

“T can do it again, if you'll like me 
some more, suggested Kennedy, hope- 
fully. 

“Be clever?” asked little Sally Jarvis. 

“Be truthful,” he corrected. 

“Oh!” said Sally. She looked up at 
him with a certain amount of interest. 

“Shall I?” Kennedy insisted. “Will 
you, if I do?” 

*You’ve got me all mixed up,” said 
Sally, sadly. “Shall you what? And 
will I what? And why?” 

“Til explain,” said Kennedy, indul- 
gently. “It’s like this—” 

Footless nonsense, of the commonest, 
but little Sally Jarvis’s eyes were big 
and dark, and Kennedy’s explanation 
was to cover that along with other facts. 
At the moment that the first word left 
his lips—it was only a “‘now”—Mrs. 
Craig-Loring’s sweeping old-gold dra- 
peries flowed into the window and Mrs. 
Craig-Loring’s fingers came to rest as 
gently as five plump, jeweled snow- 
flakes upon Kennedy’s sleeve. 
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“Sally!” said Mrs. Craig-Loring, re- fame in a trifle of erotic imagination, 
provingly, “if you aren’t playing your- to somewhat different effect: 
errupt the others 
self i mustn't int | White arms clinging have barred my way; 
dear. Blue eyes blind me—and black and gray 


It was a little delaye 


and Sally understood. 

‘I’m sorry,” she said 
mustn’t let me keep 
you, Mr. Kennedy. I 
think, if you don’t mind, 
‘unt Georgie, I'll slip 
up-stairs. I’m tired.’ 

‘Do, if you like,” 
said Mrs. Craig-Loring, 
kindly. 

The man of law had 
gone on to a tango- 
party somewhere, the 
broker was at the Cc ard- 
table, and up-stairs real- 
ly seemed the most ap- 
propriate place for little 
Sally Jarvis, who was 
visiting her aunt 
Georgiana as a great 
treat, and had not yet 
learned that possession 
is nine-tenths of the law 

any law. 

So little Sally Jar- 
vis went up-stairs, and 
Kennedy went back to 
his game in the wake of 
the old-gold gown. He 
made an epigram upon 
the way about the flat- 
ness of bread and butter 
in ge neral as opposed to 
caviar, but, strangely 
enough, he did not en- 
joy it so much as most 
of his epigrams. He had 


usually a highly appreciative ear for his Fate sold violets and white narcissi from 


own wit. 


When he went home that night he che man next door began to play a 


got into his pajamas, p 


upon a hanger, carefully pressed his other life had been, seemingly, the heart 


dress- trousers, ope ned 


up a chair, turned off the light, and sat “Rather nice in the Park —these 


down to make poetry. 


At two in the morning he went to bed, “But so awfully damp,” Mrs. Craig- 
having achieved a sonnet which began, Loring returned with a shiver. 
correctly but innocuously: He was thinking of new grass, she of 


My garden hath one rose, and only one. comrade souls! 


Five nights before 
Vor. CX XIX.—No 
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d, that ‘‘dear,” 
Who reads need not run. We dig no 
at once. =| ou dee pel into the metric fastne sses of Ken- 
nedy’s soul. Obviously, 
though, little Sally Jar- 
vis had had her effect. 
To Mrs. Craig - Lor- 
ing, however, no effect 
pry itself beyond 
that of her own full- 
blown ‘oceans tri- 
umphing over a nipped- 
in-the-bud_ possibility. 
At tea, the day after the 
birth of the sonnet, she 
wore a gold-colored chif- 
fon gown Kennedy had 
designed for her, and 
sent Sally out for a 
walk in the Park. 

**She mustn’t lose her 
roses. My sister would 
never forgive me,” said 
Mrs. Craig-Loring with 
that Madonna-like and 
lovely thoughtfulness 
which so becomes a 
woman in the prime of 
life. 

Kennedy looked 
through the open win- 
dow, and the trees in the 
park just over the way 
were cloudily green, the 
smell of spring drifted 
in from the sidewalk, 
where a woman with 
the face of the oldest 





SALLY MEDITATED, FROWNING 


1 barrow. As if that were not enough, 
ut his dress-coat gipsy tune upon a violin which in some 
a window, drew of a jilted faun. 


days,” said Kennedy. 


rheumatism—strange, the parallelism of 


“Try this one,” said Mrs. Craig- 
he had courted Loring, suddenly, and gave him be- 
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tween her white, smooth finger and 
thumb a little crinkled tart with mar- 
zipan inside. 

Kennedy crunched the tart and sighed 
humorously. 

“What is there,” he observed, “that 
you can’t do for a man, O Lady of the 
Golden Gown? You open his eyes, you 
feed his soul—you even find him French 
pastries. here’s nobody like you!” 

Mrs. Craig-Loring smiled, her head a 
little on one side, her eyes conveying 
just the requisite amount of proper skep- 
ticism. 

“Then don’t let’s talk about the park, 
or anything outside ourselves. Let’s just 
be comfy—and, listen—Clive!” 

“I’m listening,” said Kennedy. 

He was—to the violin next door, 
which was now chuckling diabolically 
through Anitra’s Tanz. 

“I’ve got a paper to do—for the 
Hellenics—on Symbolism in Modern 
Irish Drama. I know what I want to 
say, but—just at the moment—”’ 

“Can’t | help you out a bit?” sug- 
gested Kennedy, eagerly. 

He had been eager so often that it took 
no effort. 

It was not the happiest chance, how- 
ever, that showed him to little Sally 
Jarvis upon her returning, a goed hour 
later, from the Park, his hair mussed with 


the agonies of composition, a stack of 


books upon the table before him, a book 
open upon his knee, and an ink-smudge 
upon the hand with which he turned the 
pages. 

Mrs. Craig-Loring had gone up to 
dress for dinner. 

Little Sally Jarvis paused in the door- 
way of the library and looked in. 

“How do you do?” she offered, doubt- 
fully. “Busy?” 

She came nearer, the breath of out- 
doors in her garments, and looked dar- 
ingly at the paper upon which Kennedy 
had been writing. 

Kennedy meanwhile had sprung to 
his feet and was watching her with his 
deep, long-lashed eyes. 

It was in Sally’s heart to believe that 
his craven behavior of the night before 
might somehow be explained. It was 
in her mind to accept the explanation— 
his eyelashes had done that much for 
him—but she read the first line upon the 





page before her, and her brows came t 
gether in a scowl, absurdly dark, aboy 
her little nose. 

**Sym-bo-lism in Modern Irish Dr: 
ma,” read Sally, slowly. She looked a 
Kennedy. 

“You are writing Aunt Georgie’s pa 
per—for her club?” 

There had not seemed to Kenned 
anything amiss in the fact. It was not 
the first time his Pegasus had beer 
hitched to the plow of Mrs. Craig-Lor 
ing’s career. Nevertheless, he stam 
mered. 

**|—ah—yes.” 

“Oh!” said little Sally Jarvis, coldly. 

She looked at Kennedy again, then sh« 
looked at the paper, then she went slowly 
out of the room. At the door she stopped 
long enough to speed a poisoned shaft: 

“You must be awfully useful to Aunt 
Georgie.” 

It was then that Kennedy began to 
love her. 

He wrote one page on the Irish drama 
with his eyelids burning and his head 
full of little Sally Jarvis, and then went 
home to his boarding-house, leaving a 
note for Mrs. Craig-Loring which said, 
rather more directly and less poetically 
than most of his notes, that he was no 
good at all that day and would see her 
later. 

Mrs. Craig- Loring, who wanted the 
paper in a week’s time, was naturally 
rather vexed about it. 

As for Kennedy, for the first time in 
his existence he was blindly, madly, ex- 
citedly in love. The curve of little Sally 
Jarvis’s lip when she scorned him, the 
blink of her gipsy eyes, the breath of 
April in her voice—he was far too much 
in love for making poetry, and the force 
of nature could no further go. 

As a means of being near his new- 
found goddess he went to tea with Mrs. 
Craig-Loring, and was snubbed by Sally 
in the hall—at what cost to Sally’s 
inclinations he never knew. The elder 
deity perceived a meandering attention 
upon the part of her tea-drinker, but 
put it down to spring in the blood, and 
thought no more of it. 

It was spring in the blood—and in 
the heart, and in the head. Kennedy 
brought a handful of blowsy golden daf- 
fodils when next he came, and gave them 
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eo Sally. whom he waylaid on the ve- 
randa, with a tender look. 

“Thank vou,” said Sally. “Pretty, 
aren't they?” and passed on into the 
nouse. 

Kennedy did not see that she thrust 
the poor flowers into a glass of water and 
left them on her aunt’s writing-table to 
sweeten the desert alr. 

As for Mrs. Craig- Loring, she had 
met at dinner the night before, in one 
of the mansions of the elect, a young Aus- 
tralian who quoted Yeats and played 
Debussy, and already the hounds of her 
fancy were tugging at their leashes—in 
spite of which she held Kennedy with 
gentle insistence to Symbolism in Mod- 
ern Irish Drama. 

“You have helped me so much,” said 
Mrs. Craig-Loring when the paper was 
done. He had, indeed. 

It was once more an unhappy chance 
that Sally had to listen to that paper. 
She sat through the meeting of the 
Hellenics with her lip curled like a crim- 
son bud and her eyes smoldering scorn- 
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fully, while perfectly rounded syllables 
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issued from Mrs. Craig-Loring’s deceit- 
ful mouth. 

“Your aunt writes so delightfully,” 
said one gushing lady to Sally, w hen the 
paper had rippled to its epigrammatic 
4 lose ° 

“Does she? I’ve never heard any- 
thing she’s written,” said Sally, but the 
lady merely thought her rather stupid, 
and nothing came of it. 

Chat night Mrs. Craig-Loring dined 
out, with a great spreading of peacock 
plumes, and Mr. Craig-Loring dined out, 
to his amiable discontent—he hated par- 
ties—but little Sally Jarvis was left at 
home, and to her when the evening was 
still absurdly young came Kennedy. 

Sally received him without enthusi- 
asm. She did not get up from her very 
comfortable place on the window-seat, 
and she did not lay aside the book she 
was reading—she merely closed it on one 
finger and looked up abstractedly. 

“I’m sorry,” said Sally; “Aunt 
Georgie’s gone out to dinner.” 
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Kennedy, looking very immaculate in 
his evening clothes, with a monocle on 
a black ribbon about his neck, nodded 
and smiled. 

“I know,” he said, “‘the Devlins. It’s 
a big party. Two generals and a sena- 
tor. I’m not asked.” 

“She'll be sorry to have missed you,” 
said Sally, somewhat pointedly, and 
opened her book again. 

“But I came to see you,” said Ken- 
nedy. “Please let me sit down.” 

He pre-empted a place on the window- 
seat about a yard from Sally’s knee, and 
looked at her coaxingly. 

The room was still and shadowy, its 
dusk pierced softly by the one light on 
the wall above Sally’s head. There was 
a pot of valley-lilies on the table whose 
fragrance touched the air with magic of 
cool dawns and rain-washed moonrises. 
In spite of which little Sally Jarvis 
frowned and settled her narrow white 
skirt primly about her white-silk ankles. 

“Do you have much trouble with 
your eyes?” she asked, coldly. 

Kennedy had fingered his monocle. 

*“No,” he answered, startled. “Oh 
no!—not in the least.” Then he dropped 
the monocle and leaned a little forward. 
Above the loose Byronic collar of her 
white blouse Sally’s face was distinctly 
suggestive of a flower. Her big, dark 
eyes showed velvet-soft. 

“Little Sally Jarvis,” said Kennedy, 
all at once, “it was you I came to 
see—” 

Sally only stared. 

“T want to tell you something,” he 
went on, after a moment, confidently; 
““vou may have guessed it already—” 

“I can’t imagine,” said Sally, aloofly. 

To do her justice, she had not the 
faintest suspicion of Kennedy’s tmean- 
ing. Further, it made her unhappy to 
talk to him. When he put out his hand 
and covered hers, therefore, she snatched 
it sharply away. 

‘Don’t be afraid of me, little Sally,” 
said Kennedy, caressingly—* I love you.” 

His voice stumbled as he said it, and 
his face flushed darkly. His eyes for the 
moment were rather beautiful, with the 
sort of longing that men’s eyes some- 
times show—and dogs’. 

“Me!” cried little Sally Jarvis, breath- 
less and astounded. 


“You, small sweetheart,” said Ke 
nedy, very softly. There was an exp: 
tant and exquisite edge of mastery 
his voice. The woman who is «¢ 
enough to listen for it may hear it a 
time that any man truthfully tells | 
he loves her. 

For Kennedy the bubble broke a 
ruptly. 

Little Sally Jarvis laughed—any a: 
swer under heaven but ‘shat he mig! 
have expected. 

**Me?” she said again. “ You’re sure? 
Me—? Not Aunt Georgie?” 

“Sally!” said Kennedy. He ver 
nearly gasped. 

“T never told you you might call m 
that,” said little Sally Jarvis. Sh 
slipped to her fe. and when Kenned 
followed she fac 4 aim like a little fury 
her small, sweet face hot with scorn. 

““You must have guessed—” he began, 
confusedly. 

“IT never dreamed!” said little Sally 
Jarvis. “Why, I—I despise you!” 

“Sally!” 

“Don’t you dare to call me that 
again!” she stammered. 

When Kennedy laid a hand on he: 
arm with an imploring gesture, she shook 
it off as if it had been a spider. 

“You ’’—said little Sally Jarvis, in a 
royal rage of contempt and disappoint- 
ment—* you couldn’t love any girl. No 
man could—who’s nothing—nothing but 
a tame cat for the married women to 
play with.” 

Kennedy’s mouth opened—and shut 
without a word. His face lost some of its 
color. 

“You—you fix the flowers for thei: 
parties,” said little Sally Jarvis, almost 
sobbing by now, “and you design dresses 
for them to have made, and you write 
their club papers. Don’t you? You go 
to concerts and things with them, too 
when they have the tickets. I never 
knew a young man could be like that. 
And they have you to dinner—and to 
tea—all the time. Don’t they? And 
they tease one another about you—right 
before their own husbands. I heard a 
woman say the other day that it was 
about time for Aunt Georgie to get tired 
of you; that you were her third this 
year—like—you were some kind of a 





toy—instead of a man—” 
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“You COULDN'T LOVE ANY GIRL. NO MAN COULD WHO'S NOTHING BUT A TAME CaT" 


“Hush!” said Kennedy, sharply. 
“You don’t know what you're talking 
about.” But the color had come back 
to his face in a flood. 

“Everybody talks about how horrid 
it is for a girl to marry an old man for 
his money,” said Sally Jarvis, whose 
reading had been both wide and inade- 
quately limited, “but nobody says a 
thing about a young man’s tagging 
around with a woman who’s old enough 
to be his aunt. I think it’s horrible. 
I don’t see how you can do it. Down 
home the young men go with gir/s—and 
the married women act like they were 
married. I should think you’d be so 
ashamed! And to tell me that you 
that you—” 

The tame cat showed his claws. 

“Tf you didn’t care, you’d never have 
thought of all this,” he suggested, feline- 
ly quiet. 

“T tell you I despise you!” said little 
Sally Jarvis, clenching her little hands 
miserably. ‘Maybe I could have cared. 
I did like you awfully—that first night; 
but I’d never be able to look at you now 
without seeing Aunt Georgie buying lit- 





tle cakes for you—just like you were 
a cat or something- 

“You are unbearably rude,” said Ken- 
nedy, icily. 

“IT know I am,” said little Sally Jar- 
vis, “but I can’t help it. I just couldn’t 
stand your pretending to—to care about 
me. That's all. Anyhow, I’m going 
home to-morrow. We'll never see each 
other again, so—what d-difference does 
it make?” 

She ran past him out of the room be- 
fore Kennedy could answer, if he had 
anything to say, which he had not. 

In her flight she upset with a touch of 
her arm the pot of valley-lilies on the 
table. Kennedy set the pot straight 
again and put in his button-hole a little 
stalk of flowers broken in the fall. But 
that was bravado. His lip faltered on 
a sneer. If Sally, crying her heart out 
up-stairs, could have seen him! 

On his way out of the house he met 
Britton, the young Australian who 
quoted Yeats and played Debussy. 

“Evening,” said Kennedy, briefly but 
conventionally. 

Britton, a blue-eyed young Adonis 
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with a careful accent, nodded and smiled The moment was one which spoke 
—the king coming, to the king going. itself. 

**I’ve come back for Mrs. Craig-Lor- ** Morituri salutamus!”’ retorted K 
ing’s scarf,” he explained, with a touch _ nedy, bitterly, and left the other stari 
of importance. in the doorway. 


Three Swords 
BY DANA BURNET 


HREE blades from out the smithy fire 
He drew, and forged with starry blows. 
Beyond his door the skies of God 
Bloomed like an unplucked rose. 


“Three swords,” he said, “I make for you, 
O little Knight of Love and Youth! 

One blade is Knowledge, one is Faith, 
And one is Hope, forsooth!” 


I was so young; and life, a rose 
That bloomed beyond the smithy door— 
“Give me the first,” I cried, and rode 
Out like a knight to war! 


Another year I came again— 
His forge was like a rose agleam. 
“eg: 99 ° 
Give me the second sword,” | said, 
“That | may fight—and dream.” 


The second sword lay in my hand, 
| rode once more, as knights must do, 
But all my casque was wet with tears, 
And my heart’s blood trickled through. 


Then came I back along the road, 
Thrice-ridden, tll I saw his fire 
Glow redly through the bitter dusk 

Like a flower of desire. 


“The third!” I gasped. “Give me the third, 
Che last sword, that I fight and die!” 
Then turned again, and lo, | saw 


A dust of roses through the sky! 
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ADR NE morning during the 
= second session of the 


aS 





> = 1 

{ \.)? First Congress John 
i ic sy v* Ss . 
a) | O IVa Adams, the Vice-Presi- 
mn we dent, took a seat beside 
OE: Charles Carroll of Car- 


a Sb gine Sas rollton before he called 


SS 
the Senate to order, and began to ques- 
tion him about his estate in Maryland. 
He persisted in speaking of it as an em- 
pire and in treating Carroll as if he were 
a baron; and he seemed to derive per- 
sonal satisfaction from the fact that he 
presided over a body which contained 
several barons. William Maclay, a 
Senator from Pennsylvania, one of the 
earliest members of the Republican 
party, sat near by and heard Adams’s 
remarks with disgust. He had been dis- 
gusted ever since the Senate had con- 
vened, however, for it had been more 
exercised over the question of the proper 
title to apply to the President than by 
any other subject. Adams and a ma- 
jority of the Senate wanted him called 
“His Highness” or ‘His Mightiness,” 
or by some other lofty designation, and 
had been saved from the blunder only by 
the disagreement of the House. If they 
had had their way something corre- 
sponding to a court circle might easily 
have been created. The resounding ti- 
tle of the head of the state would have 
encouraged the use of high-sounding 
titles by the lesser offrcials. These titles 
would have conferred prestige in private 
life, and public office would have been 
sought for that reason. A privileged 
class might have grown up. 

Maclay and his followers were right in 
objecting to the introduction of undem- 
ocratic titles as dangerous to liberty. 
Nevertheless, John Adams and his group 
were not royalists. If there were any 
such in the country they were a few un- 
important individuals who supported 
their views in parlor conversations and 
did not dare to seek the public ear. 
Adams believed that dignity and au- 
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American Society a Century Ago 


BY GAILLARD HUNT 


Chief of the Division of Manu 


ts, Library of Congress 


thority should attach to office, and he 
liked the trappings of power, but he 
went no further. Charles Carroll voted 
with Maclay for the simple title for the 
President. Titles meant little to him 
and other large landholders and slave- 
owners of the South. They belonged 
to a class whose power and prestige were 
undisputed, and titles could add nothing 
to their supremacy. 

It must be remarked, however, that, 
using the word “society” as meaning 
the more cultivated members of a com- 
munity in their social relations to one 
another, their private intercourse and 
recreations, it has never been democratic 
in its constitution nor admitted that all 
men are equal, and one hundred years 
ago it was less democratic than it is now. 
Here many of the forms and observances 
which had prevailed in the days of the 
king and a court circle lingered long 
after they had disappeared from public 
life. Congress might refuse to call the 
President His Highness or His Mighti- 
ness, but the ladies persisted in calling 
his wife “‘Lady” Washington. As late 
as 1815 they often spoke of Mrs. Madi- 
son as ““Her Majesty.” As soon as the 
government gave the President a house 
to live in, nearly everybody called it “the 
Palace” or “the Great House,” and 
when his wife held a reception they 
called it a “levee” or a “drawing-room.” 

In 1815 the head of society in America 
was generally held to be the President’s 
wife, and the primacy of the White 
House began with the reign of Dolly 
Madison. When John Adams and his 
wife moved into it in the first year of 
the century it was hardly finished, and 
they disputed possession with the work- 
men. It was not fully furnished, till Mrs. 
Madison and Benjamin H. Latrobe 
equipped it in 1809, spending eleven 
thousand dollars for the purpose. It 
cost three thousand dollars to furnish the 
great reception-room known as the East 
Room. When they had finished their 
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labors the interior of the house presented 
a pleasing appearance in harmony with 
the perfect taste of the exterior. When 
it was lighted up for Mrs. Madison’s 
first reception, in May, 1809, a thousand 
wax candles glittered from the chande- 


until she entered the White House ar 
felt that the example might be harmf; 
She painted her cheeks, which was n 
considered to be a crime. She to 
snuff, which was a common practi 
among women as well as men. Why 

she got old she 














mained the san 
age for several yea 
at a time. 

To show wh: 
clothes a fine lad 
wore in those tim 
here is a descrip- 
tion of her costum 
on the day her hus- 
band was inaugu- 
rated: At th: 
reception after th: 
ceremonies. shi 
was drest in a 
plain cambrick 
dress with a very 
long train, plain 
round the neck 
without any hand- 
kerchief, and a 


purple velvet, and 
white satin with 
white plumes.” In 
the evening at the 
inauguration ball! 
she had on “a pale 
buff - coloured vel- 
vet, made plain, 
with a very long 
train, but not the 
least trimming—a 
beautiful pearl 
necklace, ear-rings, 








Mrs. JAMES MADISON 


From the portrait by Gilbert Stuart 


liers, and the scene was really beautiful. 
The house became the gathering-place 
for society in Washington, which was 
considered to be the best the country af- 
forded and was called “‘the first circle in 
the nation.” The mistress of the White 
House followed the customs of her time, 
and was neither above them nor below 
them. She dressed in the fashion and 
loved beautiful clothes. She played 
“loo” and other games of cards for 
money, as other ladies of her class did, 


and bracelet — her 
head-dress was a 
turbanofthe same.” 

A few years later, 
in 1811, a visitor to the White House 
said, ““Her Majesty’s appearance was 
truly regal, dressed in a robe of plain 
satin, trimmed elaborately with ermine, 
a white velvet and satin turban, with 
nodding ostrich plumes and a crescent 
in front, gold chain and clasps around 
the waist and wrists.” To pursue the 
subject a little further, a young lady 
who went to the Peace Ball given in Bos- 
ton in 1815 in honor of the Treaty of 
Ghent must be quoted: 
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‘I wore,” she says, “‘a sheer dotted 
muslin skirt trimmed with three rows of 
olaited white satin an inch wide. The 
bodice of white satin was also trimmed 
with the same ribbon. I wore lace 
round the neck, a bouquet, gold orna- 
nents, chains, etc. My hair was ar- 
ranged in braids, bandeau, and curls.” 

[he admiration for Oriental things 
was a dominant note, and showed itself 
in the ugly turbans which Mrs. Madison 
and other ladies wore, but delicate cash- 
mere shawls, graceful tunics and man- 
tles, were also the fashion. Some of the 
turbans were made of spangled muslin, 
and othe rs of bright-colored cloth, and 
from the center of a few glittered a pre- 
cious stone. There was a passion fot 
gems and jewelry. Women twined long 
gold chains about their necks four or five 
times. They wore bracelets, armlets, 
and ear-rings. Instead of the turban, 
some wore drooping ostrich plumes in 
their hair, or bound it with ribbons or a 
narrow band of gold. It was the fashion 
to gather it at the back in a knot, as it 
appears in Greek statues, and this style 


was known as “turning up the hind hair 


close.” In front it was often worn in 
curls or ringlets, and a few had it cut and 
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curled tightly ove! the whole head. 
Wigs were coming into fashion for wom- 
en, having passed out for men. A pleas- 
ing adaptation of the Greek costumes 
was affected. 

The costume for men was in a transi- 
tion stage, and it was not until many 
years later that the fashion of a special 
uniform suit for evening wear came in. 
Pantaloons had been afte cte d by the rad- 
icals of Paris during the French Revolu- 
tion and had found their way to America, 
but he re the y never rose to politic al im- 
portance. By 1815 they had come into 
general use with the younger men, but the 
older ones adhered to bree« hes and long 
stockings. There was, therefore, great 
variety in the costumes of a gathering of 
men. Some wore square -skirte d coats, 
and others a newer style of coat made of 
blue or green cloth with large gilt or 
pearl buttons, a high rolling collar, and 
long narrow tails reaching down to the 
calves. Beau Brummel had already in- 
troduced starch into the neckcloths ot 
Europe, and the fashion had reached 
America. Shirt collars were prodigious- 
ly high and reached to a man’s ears 
Some wore “ pudding cravats,” designed 
to make the chest look dee Pp, but stocks 
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were coming into use. A few old men 
still powdered their hair, but others 
parted it on the side and wore it cut 
long. A few fops had it curled. 

There was general interest in the so- 
cial life and everything else pertaining to 
the city of Washington. It had been de- 
liberately planned and artificially made, 
instead of coming into 
existence naturally from 
the needs of the sur- 
rounding country oF as 
a port for shipping. It 
was the common prop- 
erty of all the nation, 
and everybody had an 
opinion about it. It de- 
served little praise and 
received none. Foreign- 
ers and Americans made 
it a butt for their wit, 
and it is doubtful if any 
other city in the world 
was ever so peppered 
with epigrams. 

Here are some of the 
criticisms taken at ran- 
dom from an inexhaust- 
ible supply. One of the 
early doggerel rhymes 
said that it was a place 
Where the houses and 

kitchens are yet to be 

framed, 
he trees to be felled, and 
the streets to be named. 
In 1806 the poet 
Tom Moore called it 


EVENING COSTUME—1815 


That famed metropolis where fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelisques in trees. 


A few years later the Abbé Carrea da 
Serra, Portuguese minister, whom Presi- 
dent Madison called “the most enlight- 
ened and esteemed foreigner among us,” 
said it was “the city of magnificent 
distances.” 

It was a sorry place to look at. The 
broad streets were unpaved, and most of 
the houses were cheap and mean. The 
few public buildings were classic in de- 
sign, but they were framed in a ragged 
waste. The parks existed only in the 
plan. Yet there was an agreeable social 
life in the city and a compact society was 
built up from the various elements. The 
high Federal officials were the dominant 





class. It is true that they emb: 
many degrees of culture and lack of 
ture, especially among the Senators 
Representatives. There is an acc 

of a We stern Se nator W ho Saw a pi 
forte for the first time and was as cu: 
concerning it as an Indian would | 
been; but other Senators powdered ¢ 
hair, drank old Mad 
and quoted Hor 
They were partic 
about being called u 
and had quarrels 
prece dence. ‘| here 

a group of army 
navy ofhcers alway 
the city, and they y 
generally well-educat 
and entertaining « 
panions. ‘The stati 
ary inhabitants c 
prised a few high ofh 
cials, several hund: 
government clerks, v 
occupied a more imp: 
tant place in the cit 
life then than govern 
ment clerks do now, 
small diplomatic cor 
of not more than a doz 
en people, and a fi 
wealthy landholde: 
and resident famili 
chiefly in Georgetown, 
who had been on thx 
scene when the gover 
ment arrived and acted 
in some sort as hosts 

The society was held together by 
generally accepted principles: one wa 
that a man of high rank in the govern- 
ment service was entitled to privileges 
and prestige in private life, and the othe: 
was that a member of a family which had 
enjoyed social privileges for several gen 
erations had a vested right to th 
continuance. 

So an agreeable and well-selected s 
ciety existed in Washington. It was a 
generation later, when the new West— 
where men had grown up unoppressed | 
visible social restraints—came into con 
trol, that the doctrine of political equal- 
ity was held to carry with it social 
equality and the removal of the barriers 
which had separated groups of people in 
private life. ‘To be specific, the fabric of 
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Washington society was destroyed when 
Andrew Jackson became President. 

lhe davs were not crowded in ISIS, 
nd leisure fostered social intercourse. 
Vorning calls were paid, and the callers 
raved long enough for rational conver- 

rion. When they gathered together 
their number was small enough to permit 

general acquaintance- 
hip. Even at the in- 

iguration ball there 
vere only four hundred 
eople present. In the 
arge cities the re were Oc- 
asionally as many at a 
public ball; but a prn- 
vate entertainment was 
onsidered to be a very 
large one if there were 
two hundred guests. 

Men of standing in the 
community did not es- 
teem the affairs of society 
to be unworthy of their 
attention. In 1802 Capt. 
Thomas Tingey, an ofh- 
cer of high standing in 
the navy; John Peter 
Van Ness, lately a Rep- 
resentative in Congress; 
Samuel Harrison Smith, 
founder of the National 
Inte ncer; Dr. Will- 
iam Thornton, the first 
supe rinte nde nt of the 
Patent Office and the de- 
signer of the Capitol; and 
several others of similar 
rank, organized the Washington Danc- 
ing Assembly, which continued in exist- 
ence for many years and gave dancing- 
parties at short intervals during the 
winter season. There were similar or- 
ganizations, managed by men of promi- 
nence, in all the large cities. [he amuse- 
ments of society were not left tothe exclu- 
sive control of idle and frivolous people. 

When Philadelphia ceased to be the 
capital some of the spirit which had 
made it the gayest and most luxurious 
city on the continent departed from it 
and the severity of the old Quaker life 
reasserted itself; but it was still an 
agreeable place to live in. Subscription 
dances or assemblies were begun there in 
1749 by an association which, omitting 
the period of the Revolutionary War, 
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has been giving them ever since, and is 
thus the oldest dancing organization in 
the United States. 

Chere were a number of foreign danc- 
ing-masters in Philadelphia, as there 
were in other cities. They taught the 
cotillion, a lively French dance, executed 
by any number of couples, performing 
evolutions or hgures, as 
in the modern German, 
the minuet de la cour, the 
waltz, which was new 
and was received with 
some doubts of its propri- 
ety, Highland reels, fan- 
cy jigs, which were not 
often seen in polite cir- 
cles of society, and Amer- 
ican country dances 
which were like our Vir- 
ginia reel. 

It was some years be- 
fore there was a hotel in 
Philadelphia in a build- 
ing constructed for the 
purpose,the Mansion Ho- 
tel having been adapt- 
ed from the large town 
house of the Binghams. 
The meals which were 
served were typical of the 
best hotels. For break- 
fast there were tea and 
coffee, eggs, cold ham 
and beef, hot fish, sau- 
sage, beefsteak, broiled 
fowls, fried and stewed 
oysters, and preserved 
fruit. The supper was essentially the 
same as the breakfast, but for the dinner 
roasts of beef or turkey or mutton, 
game, vegetables, puddings and pies, 
and wine and liquors were added. 

The greatest hotel in the country was 
the new City Hotel in New York, which 
had recently been erected on Broadway 
between Thames and Liberty streets. It 
was five stories high, contained seventy- 
eight rooms, and was regarded as a mar- 
vel of size and luxury. There was a 
large assembly - room where dancing- 
parties were held. 

The society of New York was chang- 
ing, and already the commercial life of 
the city was rising to the top. The pop- 
ulation was more than one hundred 
thousand people. It had passed Phila- 
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delphia and was increasing in size at a 
tremendous rate. Wall Street was re- 
garded as the typical street. The 
Stranger’s Guide-Bool tor IS17 said: 

In Wall Street, which commences at 
Broadwa , CTOSSeS Pe arl Street, and descends 
to the river, are situated the Banking-houses, 
Custom-house, Insurance offices, Tontine 
Coffee-house, the offices of I xchange Brokers, 
and most other public mercantile offices. 

his is a very handsome, airy street. Tow- 
ards the bottom, in the neighbourhood of 
Pearl Street, and in front of the Coffee- 
house, the publi sales by auction are con- 
ducted, which renders this quarter extremely 
busy, and gives a very favourable and correct 
idea of the extensive trade and commerce of 


Ng W York. 
Like Boston, New York had suffered 


from the embargo, but it recovered with 
startling rapidity and business went for- 
ward so furiously that in a few years 
there was a reaction and a temporary 
business collapse. Notwithstanding the 
obvious commercial destiny of the city, 
ths society was still aristocratic. Great 
families, such as the Livingstons, Clin- 
tons, Van Rensselaers, Schuylers, and 
Morrises, dominated politically and so- 
cially and even industrially. The social 
life was gay. A few Dutch customs 

for instance, neral visiting on New- 


Year’s day — prevailed and spread 
other cities. Many private balls » 
given. The favorite dining-place for 
men was the Tontine Coffee-House; 
lounging-place for people of fashion 
the warmer seasons was the beauti 
Battery, overlooking the Bay. Th 
were as yet no men’s social clubs, but 
few popular shops, to a certain exte! 
took their place. A man could st: 
into one of these, meet his friends, a: 
linger for hours at a time. 

In spite of the presence of a Purita 
ical element, there was almost as mu 
entertaining in Boston as in New Yor 
It had suffered severely during the wa 
as much of its wealth was in shippin; 
and it received the news of peace wit! 
wild rejoicing. ‘There was a long en 
blematical procession, and a great ora 
torio was sung in the concert-hall. Or 
the evening of February 24th there wa 
a Peace Ball, which everybody, including 
the gentry, attended. In spite of th 
general evenness of fortune among thi 
people of New England, and the conss 
quent democratic nature of the social 
life, in Boston and other large towns 
there was a perfectly clear dividing-line 
between the gentry and the common 
people. 


The chief gathering-places for the so- 
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ciety of the South were Baltimore and 
Annapolis for Maryland, Richmond and 
Norfolk for Virginia, Raleigh and Wil- 
mington for North Carolina, Charleston 
for South Carolina, and Savannah for 
Georgia. New Orleans was a city by 
itself, deriving its prosperity from com- 
merce and from the vicinity. It was as 
much French in its characteristics as if 
it had been in France. 

One Southern city in particular stands 
out as having the characteristics of 
the others in an exaggerated degree. 
Charleston was then among the first five 
cities in the country in population, 
among the first three in the importance 
of its commerce, and without a rival in 
the lavishness of its hospitality and the 
luxurious life of the members of its ruling 
circle. Few families in this circle had 
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less than twenty household servants; all 
had coache s and horses, and their ser- 
vants wore family liveries. It is true 
that the servants played as much as they 
worked, that the coaches were not al- 
ways in repair, and that the liveries were 
often shabby, but the masters lived like 
a landed nobility, were treated as a no- 
bility, and often spoke of themselves as a 
nobility. Those who had their planta- 
tions near the coast were gene rally 
called the “‘low-country nobility.”” Writ- 
ing some years later, James H. Ham- 
mond, Senator from South Carolina, 
said he wished his sons to be “South 
Carolina country gentlemen, the nearest 
to noblemen of any class in America.” 
In colonial days some of the gentry had 
been in commerce, but as the civilization 
developed more and more upon a foun- 
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dation of slavery all trade came to be 
looked down upon as an occupation un- 
worthy of gentlemen. It fell almost ex- 
clusively into the hands of foreigners, 
while the Carolinians planted and went 
into the learned professions and public 
life. 

A recent commentator on American 
life has observed that our political his- 
tory is notably free from the names of 
women; and he is correct. The his- 
torian of the United States cannot begin 
his work with an account of a wholesale 
flirtation, as Herodotus, the father of 
history, began his; nor is he called upon 
to discuss the wholesale divorces of a 
monarch as a part of the history of a 
great crisis, as an English historian must. 
It is true that a queen as well as a king 
gave encouragement to Christopher Co- 
lumbus and sent him on the voyage 
which resulted in the discovery of Amer- 
ica, and that it was under another queen, 
Elizabeth, that the first English settle- 
ments were made, but when we come to 
America itself we find ourselves in a land 
where men have been thus far in undis- 
puted political possession. It is neces- 
sary for our purpose to point out only 
one reason why this is so. It is because 
there has never been a permanent gov- 
erning class in this country with a per- 
manent society of officials and their fam- 
ilies in which, < 3 a matter of course, the 
women would be supreme. Whenever 
the same officials have been in power for 
a long time, however, a society of their 
own has begun, and there have been 
signs of the influence of women in polit- 
ical affairs. Such a society was forming 
in 1815, when the same party had been 
in control of the national government for 
fifteen years. It grew in force during 
Monroe’s term of eight years, which was 
a continuance of Madison’s, and when 
three members of his Cabinet, Adams, 
Calhoun, and Crawford, were candidates 
to succeed him, each had a coterie of 
women followers in Washington who ex- 
erted themselves to further the interests 
of their favorite. When Andrew Jack- 
son, an outsider, became President, 
Washington society was strong enough to 
try a fall with him. He offended it by 
taking into his Cabinet the husband of a 
woman whom it would not recognize, and 
it compelled him to send the obnoxious 


couple beyond the seas and reorgai 
his administration. But soon the 
sonnel of Washington society 
changed, the circle was broken | 
pieces, its power was gone, and wom: 
influence disappeared from national 
litical life. ‘That influence had been 
erted indirectly, however, and a won 
of polite breeding would have resenté 
charge that she meddled in public affa 
What she thought on the subject is il! 
trated by the remark of Mrs. Sam 
Harrison Smith, a woman of unusual 
telligence, to a Federalist whom she n 

a few hours after she had fled from 
Washington when the British invad 
the city in 1814. He said the defeat 
the Americans was an argument for 
standing army, and Mrs. Smith replied 
that she had always understood that 
standing army was an instrument 
despotism; but she added, “I am not 
competent to discuss such questions, 
sir.” We can, in fact, eliminate consid 
eration of women in any other than the 
private relations w hen we consider th 
Ame rican women of a hundred years ag: 

“A female politician,” said The Fen 
Friend—a little book published in Balti 
more in 1809 under the patronage of 
citizens of that city, Annapolis, Alexan 
dria, Georgetown, and Washington 
female politician is only less disgusting 
than a female infidel, but a female pa 
triot is what Hannah More was and 
what every American woman should 
study to be.” 

So the women were domestic, and th« 
home was the scene of their activity. 
The object of their education was to at- 
tract men, gain husbands, have homes, 
and manage families. ‘Their teaching 
was entirely different from that of men. 
All boys who went beyond the merest 
rudiments must learn Latin and mathe- 
matics, but the girls learned neither, nor 
Greek, nor the sciences, except som 
geography, astronomy, and physics—or 
natural philosophy, as they called it. ‘To 
give a girl the same course of study as a 
boy beyond the first reader would have 
seemed absurd. Addison’s description, 
in the Spectator, of the accomplishments 
of an Englishwoman of high breeding in 
1712 would have answered, with somé 
modifications, for the daughter of a well- 
to-do family of America in 1815: 
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She sings, dances, plays on the lute and 

irpsichord, paints prettily, is a perfect mis- 
tress of the French tongue, and has made 
onsiderable progress in Italian. She is, be- 
sides, excellently skilled in all domestic sci- 
nces, as preserving, pickling, pastry, making 
vines of fruits of our own growth, embroider- 
ing, and needlework of every kind. 


Elementary as it was, the book educa- 
tion of women was far better than it had 
been in earlier days and was more gen- 
erally diffused among them. Women 
wrote well whose grandmothers had 
not been able to write at all. They 
read some books besides the Bible, and 
spoke better grammar. They wrote 
very good letters, although they were 
taught a stilted and unnatural style. 
Their choice of appropriate words 
seemed to be instinctive; their sentences 
were well constructed and their meaning 
was clear. 

Che system of education fulfilled its 


object. According to report, the girls of 


North Carolina married at such an early 
age that grandmothers of twenty-seven 


THE OcCTAGé 


( 1 Pr lent Madison after the 





burning of the White House in 1814 


years of age were often met with; but, as 
a matter of fact, early marriages were 
usual in all the states. Even among the 
higher classes girls often married when 
they were thirteen. This was a new 
country and there were more men than 
women, so there were few old maids. It 
was a farmer’s country, productive land 
was plentiful, and it was easy to support 
a family, so from the early marriages 
came large numbers of children, often a 
dozen or more from one marriage. Wid- 
ows married again if they were young; 
widowers married again whether they 
were young or old. It was the land of 
marriage. 

Americans were a religious people, and 
the women, especially, were orthodox. 
They put human conduct to the touch- 
stone of the rules laid down in the New 
Testament. They accepted the gospel 
according to St. Paul without protest, 
even when he told them that they must 
learn in silence, with all subjection. 

A standard author with them was 
Hannah More. She was quoted, remem- 
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bered, emulated, and shamelessly imi- 
tated. Her philosophy was that of the 
men of her time. One of her ablest es- 
says wason St. Paul; but, while she de- 
fended him from the charge that he op- 
posed marriage, she did not defend his 
views on woman’s subordination, be- 
cause no one attacked them. 

he great duty of woman was to cdn- 
tribute daily and hourly to the comfort 
of husband, parents, brothers and sis- 
ters, and other relations and friends, to 
form and improve the manners and dis- 
positions of men by her society and 
example, to care for children and mold 
their minds. She was prescribed strong 
doses in reading, most of the books deal- 
ing with religion; but she could read The 
Rambler, The Idler, and Th S, 


Shakespeare Was too coarse, 


éctator. 
but selec- 
tions from his works were permitted. 
Byron must be avoided; but Young’s 
Night Ti ts, LThomson’s 
Milton, Cowper, and Goldsmith were 
recommended. Moral essays, such as 
Mrs. Chapone’s letters on the * Govern- 
ment of the Temper,” Knox’s essays, and, 
of course, everything of the incompar- 
able Hannah More, were considered the 
best things for her; but she was encour- 
aged to read American history—Hutch- 
inson’s /[listor Massachusetts, Ram- 
sav’s History of the Revolution, and the 
Py CCCAINES of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society being specihed as suitable 
works. Of American biography there 
were the lives of Franklin and Washing- 
ton. She was warned against novels, 
but might indulge herself with The Vicar 
of Wakefield, Don Ouixote, and a few 
others. Life a serious affair, and 
preparation for eternity should be made 
by reading serious, contemplative books, 
such as Dodd’s Reflections on Death and 
his Thought Prison, Yaylor’s Holy 
Living and Dying, and Littleton’s Dia- 
logues of the Dead. 1 am not writing a 
humorous parody on the education of a 
young lady, but am faithfully transerib- 
ing the titles of the books selected by 
those who directed her reading. 

I doubt whether many women read 
the Dialogues of the Dead when the 
teacher’s eye was not upon them. I 
doubt if they much what men 
thought their position ought to be, 
because they knew what it really was; 
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and they were willing that men mi 
have the word of sovereignty as k 
as they had the fact. Mary W: 
stonecraft might protest to the utm 
but they were content “rather to 
short-lived queens than labor to atta 
the sober pleasures that arise from equ 
ity.” Their condition compared fav: 
ably with that of the women of oth 
countries. 

Americans practised marriage free] 
but the habit of unmarrying had n 
been acquired and divorce was not 
national evil. The social life of tl 
country existed without this scandal t 
furnish food for conversation. In 18) 
Thomas Law, an eccentric Englishmar 
whose real residence was in Washington 
established a legal residence in Vermont 
so as to obtain a divorce from his wife. 
Elizabeth Parke Custis, a granddaughter 
of Mrs. Washington. ‘They had beer 
leaders of the society of the capital, and 
their separation and marital differenc: 
had caused a social commotion. This 
was probably the first instance of a 
divorce in the society of the city, and it 
stood alone for many years. Regula: 
divorce laws were a novelty in the coun 
try. In South Carolina a divorce had 
never been granted. In New York for 
a hundred years before the Revolution 
there had been no divorces. That stat: 
had no law on the subject until 1787, 
when the courts of chancery were au 
thorized to pronounce decrees from thx 
bonds of matrimony for statutory causé 
alone, but the legislature might do so also; 
and the law remained thus for many 
years. Generally speaking, the states in 
which English customs held most tena- 
ciously were very strict in their reasons 
for divorce, and those which applied rules 
of their own were more free. Louisiana 
had the liberal laws of the Code Napoléon. 
Divorce was still exclusively a function 
of the legislatures in Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, and Maryland. In Georgia th 
legislature might allow divorce by a two- 
thirds vote of each house after the caus« 
had been tried and a verdict given in a 
court of justice. In the other states it 
was a function of the courts, and the 
causes for allowing it extended to intoler- 
able ill-usage, wilful desertion, and ha- 
bitual drunkenness. But whatever the 


laws were, they were rarely invoked, 









































A Homely Sacrifice 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 





= DmMOAHAT’S that!’’ cried screamin’, an’ that tickled him to death. 
oa Miss Sally, at a sudden The nex’ thin’ he done was ter steal my 





| L ec \. \ rattle of pebbles on the cat—an’ that mouse in the place! But 
: ¥j VW supper window-pane. ‘twarn’t on account o’ the mouse. | 
o ~ ‘‘Reddy—only Reddy missed kitty by night an’ day; ’ith her 

9 w je Blake,” said Mrs. Far gone | felt *sef there W arn’t no one in the 
t gi rell, shifting the weight house. An’, besides, I didn’t know surely 

7 x on herlap. ‘‘He’s mad ‘ith me, an’ he’s what that imp might ’a’ done to her—ef 
al 4 throwin’ stuns at the robin that has her he'd drownded her or shet her up an’ 
Or q nest under the eaves on my porch. He starved her. Sometimes I’ve thought 
ynt ain’t got nothin’ there was more o’ 
if agin the robin; his mother in him 
tt “4 fact, he’d ruther a than there was o’ 
el ; not hit her; but his father. I do’ 
ind he thinks it trou- ‘no’. | uster wake 
ce bles me, and it up in the night an’ 
hi doos ae seem ter hear Kit- 
a ‘‘Why, Mrs. ty cry. But one 

1 it Farrell, how can evenin’ she come 
lai any one want to hoppin’ home on 
In ; trouble you?” her three legs, 
ad y "ea the sleek an’ shinin’, 
fo 1 whole of it is I’m an’ couldn’t make 
01 P mad ‘ith Reddy. enough o’ me. | 
ati You see, he was seen her go an’ 
87, playin’ hookey, rub agin Reddy’s 
au an’ somebody told legs, tew, w’en he 
the } on him. An’ he was goin’ by w’is- 
St 4 thinked ’twas me. tlin’. Nex’ time 
sO; ’ "Twarn’t. I tell I see Reddy he 
ny ona boy! And a put his tongue in 
in ; boy that’s lost his his cheek. Then, 
Na father! But often becos he warn’t 


satished ‘ith his 
ill-doin’s, he gits 
up on my roof an’ 
stops up my chim- 
bly with a board 


we n ye cit a no- 
tion ye can’t git 
rid of it; an’ Red- 
dy’s got it fixed in 
his brain that 


Oe: eval Na all. 





en "tw as me got him an’ two big stuns 
the his lickin’. Fust he was spry as a 
vO- thin’ he done was cat himself them 
use ' ter open my door days. He ain’t so 
na 1 an’ throw in a live spry now—poor 
5 it mouse. He knew little bad soul. I 
the how scared I was can’t tell ye w’at 
ler- of a mouse. An’ | suffered ’ith the 
ha ter save my soul smoke a-pourin’ 
the : from harm I back, couldn’t git 
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no draught, nor 
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bake nor broil. An’ then there come a 
great galean’ blowed the board off, an’ the 
stuns made a hole in the shinglin’ that it 


took time an’ trouble an’ money to 
mend. No, I ain’t no use fer Reddy 
Blake. Leastways, as I feel jes’ now. 


An’ he knows it, an’ fires at the robin 
w'ile he’s thinkin’ up suthin’ wuss. One 
time he come ter the porch where I set 
a-sewin’ an’ hed jes’ stepped inside a mo- 
ment, an’ he caught up my work-basket 
an’ scattered the thin’s in it, the pieces 0” 
this very quilt, so’t took me half the fore- 
noon ter pick em up. I tell ye my fin- 
gers tingled ter make his ears smart. 
Yes, there’s been many a time I’ve jes’ 
longed ter take him acrost my checkered 
apron, though he’s mos’ too big. There’s 
some o’ the pieces now. Oh, this warn’t 
done all ter onst. Why, it’s took years, 
off an’on. Yes, I set by it. You wouldn’t 
think it of jes’ patchwork, but there’s 
been tears shed into it -~cotton, too, 
mostly. The days I was a-linin’ an’ 
bindin’ of it off, seein’ all them bits an’ 
mindin’ where they come fum, I must ’a’ 
cried showers. Makes me feel queer in 
my throat ter-day. That linin’ now— 
w’en they put new fittin’s into the 
meetin’-’us I ast fer the old curtings be- 
hind the pulpit. They was faded in 
reg’lar streaks, one streak reddish an’ 
another streak buff, where the sun hed 
burned it. I put it on jes’ so; looks’s ef 
‘twas done a-purpose; old-fashion-bro- 
cade-lookin’. The work’s a kind o’ rec- 
ord, ’s you may say. Fer all the days o’ 
my life are stitched inter that quilt!” 

‘How interesting!’ said the sympa- 
thetic Miss Sally. 

“Here, I'll show ye,” said Mrs. Far- 
rell, throwing it over the back of a chair, 
the better to unfold the laps. ‘“‘ You see 
that little bit o’ lavender color? It’s 
French caliker. That was a piece o’ my 
fust long gown. | mind the di iy | put it 
on. I felt as ye do w’en ye’re goin’ ter 
the circus or any great thin’ ye "ve been 
lookin’ forrud to. It seemed ’s ef life 
was jes’ be -ginnin’. [ was goin’ inter 
a world where everythin’ was bright. 
There warn’t a thought o’ death in that 
world, no grief, no disappointin’. "Twas 
all hope an’ gladness. That atomo’ lav- 
ender! An’ that rose-sprigged piece now! 
Pretty, ain’t it? I hed it on the evenin’ 
he said | was more to him than all the 
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world, when he put his arm ’roun’ me 
there in the darkness o’ the lawn—the 
moon jes’ gone down, an’ the dew on the 
wild roses sheddin’ sweetness ‘ith every 
little breath o’ the soft, dark wind—thar 
rose-sprigged piece—full o’ love an’ joy! 

can’t a-bear the smell o’ them 
roses summer nights now. ‘That dust- 
colored scrap! I hed that on the day 
larned he’d changed his mind an’ was 
goin’ ter marry her. My life’s been 
dust-colored ever since. I’m speakin’ 
reel free, mebbe—” 

Miss Sally pressed her hand for reply. 

“Yes,” resumed Mrs. Farrell. “That 
blue right by it? It’s off’n the gown she 
stood up ter be married in. That yaller 
was her fust baby’s ni’gown—Reddy’s. 
Oh no, I never quarreled with ’em 
*Twarn’t wuth wile. ”~Iwarn’t long, | 
guess, fore he found out he'd giv’ sub- 
stence fer shadder. He lost her money 
—bank busted—an’ he died. An’ no- 
body knows jes’ how they keep the 
breath between their teeth.” 

Mrs. Farrell was silent awhile, trac- 
ing her finger up and down the pieces. 
She started, as if coming back from a dis- 
tance. ‘”’Twassuthin’ later I took John 
Farrell,” she said. ‘‘He’d ast and ast, 
and along ter the last I thought ’twarn’t 
no use two on us bein’ onhappy. 
was married. I’d’a’ been a good wife ef 
he’d lived. But w’en we started off in 
the chaise the folks throwed thin’s arter 
us, an’ suthin’ hit the hoss so’t he rared 
right up, an’ we was tossed out, and | 
was lamed fer life, an’ John Farrell never 
stirred ag’in. His folks give me his 
propurty. My mother came an’ stayed 
‘ith me. See that gray, like a soft bit o’ 
cloud? It’s only a mite, but it holds 

ower. "Iwas hern, my mother’s, w’en 
os hair was the same silver color. 
Makes me think o’ the flower-de-luce in 
the gardin by moonlight. Mother uster 
walk there Sabbath evenin’s. Yes, yes, 
oh me! An’ this laylock—my sister 
Mary wore that. "Iwas becomin’. She 
was a sweet, serious gel. She thought her 
husban’ stood ’roun’ w’en the world was 
made, an’ he thought she made it. They 
was happy. There’s the misery o’ grow- 


So we 


in’ old—you jes’ walk among graves. 
“W’en I see that speck o’ red and 

blue, | bring ter mind the time the 

boys come marchin’ hum, what there 











“ AN’ THIS LAYLOCK 


was left on ’em, an’ the band playin’ till 
the music made your heart stan’ still. 
| hat was a sh re d roe one 0’ the old battle- 


flags that was shot ter pieces. I darned 
it to proper size. Yes, Reddy’s lost his 
foot, as you was sayin’, an’ without goin’ 
ter war, eithe r. Spite 0’ his actions l 
do’ ’no’ but I feel sorry fer him; seem ter 
symperthize. He’s been wuss sence he 
lost it, tew. Havin’ ter go thru life 
limpin’ ’ith my lame foot’s sort of en- 
lightenin’. An’ as ye say, he ain’t the 
money ter buy a new one, them light 
paper or wood kind. I seen one o’ the 
boys that come hum fum war that hed 
both legs shot off jes’ below the knee, an’ 
he hed two wooden legs, an’ he was 


MY SISTER MARY WORE 


Think of it! There’s 
Cousin Susan wore it the 
day o’ the flag-raisin’. She was dark- 
complected sort o’ flashin’. I sot out 
some wild red lilies on her grave. ‘There 
was lots o’ life in her. Cur’us, how life 
gits blowed out! Oh, my life’s lived out 
in this quilt. I do’ ’no’ but I'll hev it 
buried ’ith'me. There’s nobody ter know 
wat it all means.” 

“T will,’ said Miss Sally. 
will Mrs. Holmes.” 

Mrs. Holmes had but lately come to 
the village with Miss Sally, her com- 
panion; and, having-bought an old house, 
she was humoring herself with the idea 
that it was old Colonial, was adapting 


dancin’ a reel. 
some scarlet 


**And so 
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her furnishings to the idea, and was by 
way of being immensely interested in all 
pertaining to the place. 

“Why,” said Miss Sally, “she says 
this quilt is not only your history, but a 


history of the place, a real live book of 


chronicles. She was quite excited about 
it after you let her see it, and insisted | 
should. She said she’d give—well, per- 
haps a hundred dollars for it. She said 
it was a human document, and it would 
be a misfortune to the place to have it 
worn out like any common covering. 
She said she could hang it over an 
empty doorway, the lining outside, and 
when people admired the work of the 
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sun on that crimson stuff, changing it t 
sun-color, she would turn it about and 
tell them the story of the place and th 
people.” 

**T never thought she was silly as that 
\ hundred dollars! Ef she’s got money 
to throw away so she ‘d be tte! buy Redd) 
his wooden leg!” 

“But she doesn’t know anything ot 
Reddy, except as a boy jumping off a 
haymow and having his foot crushed.” 

**Reddy ain’t nothin’ to her, I know,” 
said Mrs. Farrell. 

**But you can’t say it’s money thrown 
away when paid for a thing you value 
$o. 

“She couldn’t hev that quilt ef she 
covered it ‘ith silver dollars!” 

“What a lot one could do with all 
those dollars, though, Mrs. Farrell,” 
Miss Sally urged, rather plaintively. 

“You needn't talk, dear. I’m sot as 
Mount Pisghy. This quilt’s my lif 
writ \n’ my life’s goin’ inter the 
grave ‘ith me.” 

** How you talk, Mrs. Farrell!’ 


‘Bur don’t you see them pieces are 


out. 


allers showin’ me w’at 
I wore, an’ callin’ up 
picters o’ the others in 
w’at they wore, when 
young. It’s 
better’n a photograph 
album. It keeps a-tell 


we Was 


in’ me | was young 
onst, | was young 
onst. I hed the pleas- 
ant forenoon o' my 
life. An’ there can’t 
be two forenoons to 


Your’n ain’t 
But it’s the 
edge o the evenin’ 
now ‘ith me.” 

“Oh no, just after- 
noon.” 

‘**An’ most o’ Red- 
dy’s forenoon’s gone 
ith that lost foot o’ 
hisn, poor little chap! 
I do’ ’no’ w’y I keep 
the little scamp on my 
mind so.” 

“Yes, part of his 
forenoon is gone,” said 
Miss Sally, who had 
both Mrs. Holmes’s 


one day. 
all gone. 
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wishes and Reddy's necessities on het 
mind, “‘unless—” 

‘*Unless what ee 

Miss Sally’s pale face flushed, but she 
lid not know how to say more, and she 

st down her mild eyes and gently said 
rood-by. 

‘*No.” said Mrs. Farrell, as if she still 
had Miss Sally’s ear, “she can’t hev it. 
[c can’t hang in anybody’s empty door- 
Vay. It’s it’s too sacred to be seen 
if every bod) s And as she stood up 

wondering then a little about Miss 
Sallv’s unfinished sentence and her own 
inanswered question, and yet in some 
blind inner consciousness knowing. the 
answer very well—she saw, as she held 
her hands high in disposing her quilt 
property, the boys on the green playing 
ball and Reddy Blake leaning on his 
crutch just outside the ring. A ball 
flew wild, and Reddy, lifting his crutch, 
caught it on the fly and sent it back; and 
then, his support having failed him wi’ 
the uplifting of the batting crutch, he 
sank in a heap, and Mrs. Farrell thought 
she saw a quivering lip bitten to hold it 
straight. ‘* The poor little creetur!” she 
said to herself. “I’m ashamed on ye, 
M’villa Farrell. Keepin’ a grutch agin 
achild! lain’t no business—ef I’d been 
his mother—as I might ’a’ ben”—she 
thrust her head through the open win- 
**Reddy,” she cried, sud- 
denly, “you come here!” 

Reddy, his footing regained, turned 
and looked at her and the n looked back 
at the game. 

“Ef that motion ain't jes’ the way his 
fathe r uster Re ddy r she repeate d. 

He turned again, then he hesitated, 
then he started to come, and stoppe d. 

“I’m goin’ ter hev cream-a-tartar bis- 
cuits an’ honey fer supper. You come 
in an’ set by,” she called. 

Reddy hesitated again. He suspected 
a trap; he grinned, but he did not ad- 
vance. 

“Honor bright!” called Mrs. Farrell. 

Reddy’s grimace was brief. 

“Come along, now,” said Mrs. Farrell. 

And although not quite understand- 
ing, convinced neither of her friendliness 
nor his desert, he decided he would 
chance it. He slowly made his way 
around to the end door, where—while 
the biscuits were baking and the honey 


dow space. 
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HE SAT HOLDING ON HIS KNEE THB OLD GRAY Cat 


dripping from the comb—he sat upon 
the steps holding on his knee the old 
gray cat, who seemed pleased to renew 
acquaintance as she purred. She had 
lost a foot in a trap, and he felt a pleas- 
ant sympathy with her as he smoothed 
her head, somew hat astonished to find 
himself here watching Mrs. Farrell limp- 
ing on her little journeys. 

“He does favor his father,” she was 
thinking. “I guess the mischief in him’s 
hern.” 

When he was summoned he put the 
cat down gently. 

“There’s three on us,” said Mrs. Far- 
rell. ‘You make a joke o’ misfort’n, 





“ AND I'VE BEEN REAL BAD TO YO! 


and it ain’t 
half so misfor- 
tinate.”’ 
Reddy, af- 
ter a moment 
difidence, proved himself a 
brilliant treneherman, and Mrs. Farrell 
felt in a way flattered. He might have 
had brewis at home, which 1s filing 
when you are hungry, but nothing to 
linger over; and this table had a charm 
of novelty, and the honey was luxuri- 
ous, 

He was too busy for words at first, but 
after the third helping, and when Mrs. 
Farrell had left the table for more bis- 
cuits, he came to the conclusion that 
this was no dream, the biscuits and 
honey were real, and it was plain that 
bygones were to be bygones. “I uster 
be sorry fer you,” said Reddy, his 
knife suspended on the way to the 
butter. 

“Sorry fer me!” exclaimed Mrs. Far- 
rell with a quick suspicion that Reddy’s 
shiftless mother might have said un- 
speakable things. “Why, for goodness’ 
S; ike, W hz it for?” 

“Sundays,” said Reddy. 
come inter mee tin’. 

“Oh!” she replied. “TI see. 
my foot. Yes, it’s too bad. 
know how it is yourself now.” 

gh ou bet | do! !”’ 

The emphasis of Reddy’s tone struck 
against something in Mrs. Farrell’s mem- 
ory. You could hardly call it memory, 


or two of 


“When you 


Ye mean 
But you 


HE SOBBED 


however, for the dead-and-gone days 
were all the time alive and active in her 
consciousness. She recalled the bitter 
pangs of shame and sorrow when she 
first met her recreant lover walking with 
his bride, and she herself stricken with 
this deformity. She had learned how to 
manage it better now and scarcely no- 
ticed it. She did not know that a pang 
of pity, almost as sharp, shook the lov- 
er’s heart in the midst of his new life. 

“T guess I do!” cried Reddy, in a tor- 
rent of words let loose. ‘‘Oh, Mis’ Far- 
rell, w’en I hev to go to the blackboard 
to schule all the gels puts up their han’s 
*fore their faces so’s not to seem ter see 
me. It’s awful ter be pitied so! W’en 
my mother wants suthin’ in a hurry—an’ 
she’s allers in a hurry—-the others gits it 
for her fust. And it’s the same way with 
teacher. And o’ course | can’t play hare 
an’ houn’s, I can t climb a tree, I can’t 
run to base, I can’ t ever be a missionary, 
and I can’t—” 

“There, there, 
ain’t but one o’ 
serquens. 
ways!” 

“*Missionaries travel, an’ see the worl’, 
an’ do good. An’ thin’s like that ain’t 
no conserquens? They’re the hull of a 
boy’s life, an’ a man’s, too. An’ nobody ’Il 
hire me ter hold a hoss or run an arrant. 
I ain’t no good at all!’ And Reddy’s 
tears salted his honey. “And I ain’t 
got money fer a false foot, an’ nobody 
else has!” he concluded. 


there, Reddy! TJ he re 
them thin’s much con- 
An’ you a missionary, any- 
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“You couldn’t wear one now whilst 
vere growin’,” said Mrs. Farrell, scoop- 
ing up the last of the honey to drop it 
on Reddy's plate. ‘’ T would be a sinful 
extravagance ter buy one fer a growin’ 
bov. In no time at all it wouldn’t fit. 
You wait ull you’re a man.” 

“| want it jest as much now as | will 
then,” said Reddy, “‘’ith the gels an’ the 
fellers an’ all 

And then Reddy broke down alto- 
gether and hid his face in his elbow; and 
Mrs. Farrell came around the table, as if 
she had no lame foot of 
her own and were not his 
ancient enemy, and had 
his curly head on her 
shoulder, and was wiping 
away his tears with het 
apron, not quite certain, 
either, whether they were 
his tears OF het own. 
**And I’ve been real bad 
to you!” he sobbed at 
last. 

‘Don’t ye give up so,” 
she said. ‘“‘ There’s no 
knowin’ w’at may hap- 
pen. There’s more ways 
than one to kill a cat. 
lhe Lord looks out fer 
the lame an’ the lazy an’ 
them that won’t work. 
So you an’ me an’ Kitty’s 
all right.” 

Mrs. Farrell started to 
walk home with Reddy 
after the last of the 
biscuits and honey 
had disappeared. “No, 
Mis’ Farrell,” said he. 
“*T would be puffickly re- 
dikerlous —two on us! 
[wo on us goin’ along 
tergether and a lame cat 
follerin’!”’ But he took 
w:th him all he could la- 
bor along with, in the 
shape of an empty hive, 
pushing it with his spare 
arm and foot, a long and 
tiring task, but buoyed 
by the promise of Mrs 
Farrell’s first swarm of 
bees. “‘ You can be a bee- 
keeper,” she had said, 
“an’ do a lot o’ thin’s 
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the other boys darsent. I’ll larn ye. 
She went back and washed her dishes, 
looking after Reddy as she moved about. 
“T'd like—I’d like fust-rate ter take that 
child an’ fetch him up,” she thought. 
“But ’twouldn’t be fair ter John Farrell 
ter use his money so, unner the sarcum- 
stances.” 

But when everything was cleared 
away and Mrs. Farrell was aboutito sit 
down and enjoy the moonlight her eye 
fell on the quilt that she had drepped on 
the instant of calling Reddy. The re- 


AS BEAUTIFUL AND PRECIOUS AS AN OLD TAPBSTRY 
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fulgent light of the full moon camé« 
through the open window and lay upon 
the quilt and gave it a certain strange 
remoteness, a sort of glorifying mingling 
of its many colors, so that it seemed in 
the moment some- 
thing as beautiful 
and precious as an 
old tapestry. It 
was to her—pre- 
cious and of a 
value not to be 
reckoned, some- 
thing like life it- 


self, 

Mrs. Farrell 
stood a moment 
irresolute. Then 
she bent and 


snatched it up 
with a sudden 
eagerness, as 1f 
she were snatch- 
ing it out of a 
great danger. 
**My Lord!” she 
exclaimed. ‘“‘My 
Lord in_ heaven! 
lo think I'd ruth- 
er keep them bits 
of old gowns than 
hev that boy git a 
new foot! What 
kind of a mother 
’d I been!’ And 
she threw the 
thing over her 
arm and ran out 
through the warm 
summer night as 
if escaping evil 
fates, all the way 
around the green 
to the old house 
that Mrs. Holmes 
had remodeled, to 
the admiration 
and consternation 
of the village. It 
was a very brief while that she staved, 
but she came away empty-handed, ex- 
cept for a folded slip of paper with which 
she went straight to the doctor’s. 
““*Tain’t no use your talkin’, doctor,” 
she said, answering his remonstrance, 


SHE SHUT 
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**a-tellin’ me he’s a growin’ boy, an’ te 


Walt. 


One half o’ this ‘ll git him a fox 


now, an’ the other half can lie at interes 


an’ so git him another foot, by 
that he won't outgrow. 


HIGHBOY 


lane came in, 


an’ by 
| can jes’ S€ 
him this minut 
when he’s larne: 
ter handle it! 

can see his gla 
little face shine 
an’ them eyes ’it| 
their blue 
light up every 
freckle. lo think 


them bits o’ rag: 


blaze 


can make folks 
happy as that! 
Me an’ Mis’ 


Holmes an’ Red 
dy! | s’ pose that 
was what Miss 
Sally was drivin’ 
at she’s a reel 
tender heart. My 
soul alive! w’en 
1 was a-stitchin’ 
away on them 
shreds an’ patches 
| never thought o’ 


the good work 
they was boun’ 
ter du!” And 


Mrs. Farrell went 
home with a song 
in her heart which 
had in it much the 
same ring as the 
poet’s “He build- 
ed better than he 


knew.” But as 
she shut the 
drawer of the 


highboy where she 
had been wont to 
keep her treasure 
and turned to 
close the window, 
the smell of the 
wild roses in the 


and she sat down and in 


spite of her inner jov she cried bitterly. 
* 1 do’ ’no’ w’at I’m a-cryin’ for,” she 


said as she wiped her eyes. 
my quilt, to be sure. 


have Reddy.” 


“T’ve lost 
But I’m goin’ ter 
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Wild Places 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


oY Se? =PKIVER the hill behind our 
Pei ere *, house, and then a mile 


| \\ through the swamp, we 
" |. V4 Come out into a pasture 
oN | @ clearing set on a slope. 
————— ’ The slope is to the 


Ge ‘ south, with many an 
undulation and outcropping ledge, with 
here and there a group of young hem- 
locks, here and there an old apple-tree 
bristling with suckers, or a spiky seedling 
from the parent pippin, croppe -d into a 
dwarf cone like an inverted top; and 
almost in the center of the pasture a 
hollow where a spring makes an emerald 
patch in the grass, and an emerald rib- 
bon follows the outlet brook into the 
woods. On its southern edge, the clear- 
ing meets the forest, with little bays run- 
ning into the pines, or sallies of young 
birch coming out to prospect in the sun- 
light. The pasture grass is cropped by 
occasional sheep and a cow or two which 
wander through the woods from a dis- 
tant farm. ‘They like it especially in 
hot weather, for its spring and its clumps 
of hemlock, under which they gather in 
the dense shade and look out at you 
blankly. But, despite the cattle, it is 
a wild spot—an abandoned clearing go- 
ing back to forest;. part of a farm where 
man once reaped his hard-won harvests, 
and now reaps no more. 
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y et it is harvested daily by the four- 
fi ote d and fly ing creatures of the wilde r- 
ness, and the human cultivation once 
expended upon it has made it the richer 
farm for them. ‘They toil not, neither 
do they sow, yet they live well on a 
varied if vegetarian diet. They reap as 
the fancy strikes them in man’s aban- 
doned clearing. 

There is so much to see in our pas- 
ture, so much to infer! It is so quiet, sO 
delicately melancholy with its sugges- 
tion of a vanished race of New England 
pioneers, so lovely with its woods and 
spring, such a busy restaurant for the 
birds by day, with music furnished by 
the patrons, and by night a restaurant, 
too, always open, with no police restric- 
tions, though we be not here to see. To 
take morning reckoning of last night’s 
visitors, especially by their tracks in the 
snow, is one of the lesser but unfailing 
delights of woodcraft. 

Birds are busy creatures, for all they 
find so much time to sing, and they pay 
a great deal more attention to their 
stomachs than the poets ever mention. 
You will come closer to the facts in 
those government bulletins which report 
the finding of two thousand mosquitoes 
in the stomach of a single martin, and 
similar inte resting Sanauébies, than in 
the poet’s pages. I don’t know that I 











PASTURES STUDDED WITH DARK SENTINELS 


have ever seen it computed how many 
raspberries a catbird can eat, but I know 
it is more than I care to spare from the 
vines in my own garden, where a pair 
of catbirds who nest each year in a red- 
osier dogwood beneath my study win- 
dow love to feed. Out in our abandoned 
clearing, however, I do not begrudge 
them the berries, which grow in a corner 
where the vanished farmer made his last 





A WINTER-MORNING BREAKFAST 





cutting of timber. Many a time I have 
lain on the ground up the slope in fruit 
ing season and watched a catbird darting 
back and forth to these vines, as if his 
appetite were insatiable, his trim gun- 
metal body taking the sun on head or: 
wing-tip. Presently I would get up and 
stroll over to gather some berries fo: 
myself. You would have thought a 
band of human pickers had been there, 
to see all the whitish ’ 
thimble-shaped hulls hang- 
ing denuded from thei 
stems. Even as I would 
put out my hand for a red 
fruit there would come from 
the thicket close by a mew 
of protest and an angry 
flutter of wings. Though, in 
my own experience, the 
catbirds are most addicted 
to raspberries, the thrushes, 
orioles, robins, flickers, and 
cedar wax-wings also eat 
them, and doubtless other 
birds besides. 

But there are many other 
harvest products in and 
about our pasture besides 
the raspberries. Even the 
weeds yield their store, and 
in autumn, or better still 
in winter, when the weed 
tops stand up dry and 
stiff above a light covering 
of snow, you may see the 
Canadian or tree sparrows 
(so called, perhaps, because 
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they spend most of their lives on the 
ground!) hopping up to peck at the 
eeds, or occasionally one more wise 
haking the seeds down and picking 
them up from the snow. In our own 
farms and gardens, indeed, we may 
ee the same thing occurring, and often 
eneath a weed top 
find on light snow the 
lust of seed shells and 
innumerable tiny 


tracks. There is noth- 
ing more. beautiful 
than the weed tops 


above a deep snow by 


country roadside or 
forest edge. Consider 
a group of wild-carrot 
tops (Queen Anne’s 
lace), dried and turned 
up into fretted cups to 
hold each its thimble- 
ful of snow, or a clump 
of withered goldenrod 
blooms, as perfect in 
shape as they were 
when the frost struck 
them down, but a 
brownish gray now 
instead of gold. 
\bove all, look for the 
pods of the milkweed, 
three or more on a 
single tall stalk, a 
lovely yellowish brown 
inside, a delicate 
mouse-gray on the 
tongue, which curls 
over Irke the hood of 
a Jack-in-the-pulpit! 
The milkweed pods, 
abov e the deep snows 
of winter, with the full 
sun upon them, are 
like petrihed orchids. 
Grass tops are lovely, too, rising through 
the dazzle, and cattails in the swamp, 
and many a more humble weed. And 
every one that bears seeds is harvest for 
the birds and mice, as well as the most 
delicate of etchings—a few gracefully 
stiff lines, a puff of withered bloom, 
against the dazzling ground plate of 
snow. Tiny foot marks, with the line 
of the tail between, make roads amid 
all the weeds of our pasture after winter 
has come. We may <¢all it an aban- 
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doned clearing, but it was busy enough 
last night! 

Richer food than the weeds, however, 
is provided near our pasture by the 
black-cherry-tree close to the old fence 
just over the ridge toward a desolate 
cellar-hole. It is the lush time of sum- 


PARTRIDGES HAVE BECOME SHY AND SCARCE 


mer when this tree is in fruit, the time 
when the baby birds are getting their 
growth, when the mother robins are 
anxiously busy. Man may have for- 
saken this clearing, but if we take our 
stand quietly under the cherry-tree, and 
wait a few moments till the frightened 
birds are reassured, we find ourselves in 
the midst of almost feverish avian activ- 
ity. Robins dart into the tree inces- 
santly, making a considerable noise 
about it, too. Now and then a big 
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flicker comes winging into the branches. 
There is the gorgeous flash of an oriole, 
and sometimes, perhaps, the brilliance 
of a rose-breasted grosbeak or a tanager. 
Only the robins so haunt our domestic 
cherry-trees (can you not remember how, 
as a boy, you were startled, when rob- 


a 





insect pe sts, especially tent caterpill: 
but if these pests were kept down 
spraying, a few wild trees ought to 
a considerable protection on the e 
of a cherry orchard. 

Along such a fence as that where t 
cherry-tree stands might well be seve 
cedars. The cedar is not a 
common tree with us, to 
be sure, but it grows plenti- 
fully twenty miles south in 
Connecticut. There t! 
pastures are studded with 
dark sentinels, and man 
an old fence post is com- 
panioned by a sturdy tree 
or two. When the blue 
cedar berries are ripe in the 
autumn the late visitors 
among the birds, such as 
cedar wax-wings, robins, 
jays, and perhaps bluebirds 
and ruffed grouse (par- 
tridges), find them a ready 
food, and find, as well, warm 
protection from early snow- 
storms in the thick foliage. 
The young cedars, too, mak: 
excellent nesting-places for 
the smaller sparrows in 
early summer. The foliage 
is so dense and upstanding 
about the trunk that such 
a nest is practically invisi- 
ble, and one existed in ou 
yard last year, only breast- 
high beside a frequented 
garden path, formany weeks 
before we discovered it. 


THERE IS PLENTY OF TESTIMONY THAT FOXES DO EAT WILD GRAPES lhe lively goldfinch 1S 


bing a neighbor’s tree, by the rush of 
wings almost against your face?); and 
I have been told that even in an orchard, 
if a wild cherry is planted amid the 
cultivated sorts, the red-breasted tres: 
passers will choose it in preference. Per- 
haps they find the small fruit better for 
their young. I have seen a mother robin 
in our garden try twelve successive times 
to stuff a large red cherry down the 
throat of her offspring, and give up the 
task only when the fruit was entirely 
battered off the stone. The wild che rry- 
trees, of course, are undesirable to the 
gardener because they harbor so many 


brother to the butterflies 

in our forsaken pasture in 
thistle-time. There are but few thistles, 
and they are clustered amid wild sun- 
flowers in a fork of an old logging road 
by the edge of the second growth—a 
pretty color scheme of pink and gold. It 
seems almost as if the finches realized 
their own harmony with this bit of 
wild gardening, for they wing into the 
bed, seeking thistle-down for their nests, 
and starting up a swarm of tiny brown 
butterflies which had been invisible be- 
fore. This garden-patch, too, is mur- 
murous with bees on a warm summer 
morning. Later the finch returns to the 
sunflowers for their seeds, and later stil! 
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ul may see the chickadees darting 
yuickly and che erily out of the pines on 
the same ¢ rrand. 

Pine buds are still another form of 
food the pasture affords, and the Eng- 
lish pheasants w hich have overrun our 
Berkshire woods in the last decade are 
the feeders. The pheasant is a walking 
bird. treading with one foot directly be- 
hind the other in a perfectly straight 
line, and he will often tramp for miles 
without leaving the 
eround. I have my- 
‘self tracked one in 
ight snow for more 
than two, and found 
him at the end ina 
nest of leaves. Un- 
like the partridge 
perhaps because 
they are protected 
fifty-two weeks in 
the year), the pheas- 
ants like to feed in 
open spaces, and they 
parti ularly a f fec t 
our pasture because 
many little seedling 
pines have begun to 
creep out from the 
forest edge and climb 
the slope, especially 
around the spring. 
Only the other day, 
valking softly on 
snow-shoes, we came 
out of the woods into 
the open dazzle, and 
saw four brown 
phe asants close to 
the spring, waddling 
on the snow. They 
did not fly up till we 
were within hfty feet 
of them. The snow 
was two feet deep, 
and it had thus 
raised their feeding 
Their tracks 

everywhere 
about the seedling pines, and the juicy 
little terminal buds, which had been out 
of reach before the storm, were nipped 
off by the hundred. Snow which made 
food scarcer for other birds made it 
easier for them to obtain. Perhaps that 
is one reason they are multiplying so 


level. 


were 
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fast. Many of their trac ks led dow nto 
the spring, which was still open in the 
center—a black hole in the expanse of 
snow. Evidently the y had gone down 
to drink or bathe. 

This same deep snow and accompany- 
ing cold brought down to New England 
and New York from the north flocks 
upon flocks of the rare pine grosbeaks, 
large, beautiful birds which move si- 
lently save for occasional little soft 


NG BIRCH-TREES HEDGING THE FOREST 


notes, almost like the pleasant squeaking 
of a tiny hinge. They grew very tame 
as winter progressed, and, from a dis- 
covery of the wild barberry bushes in the 
woods and abandoned cle arings, moved 
in to feed upon the barberry hedges 


lining the drives of summer estates, and 
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then actually to the bushes in front of 
occupied houses. On one of our walks 
we found a barberry bush surrounded 
apparently by blood-stains on the snow, 
but sitting on a topmost spray was the 
cause. A young grosbeak, not yet ar- 
rived at the dignity of red plumage, his 
bosom feathers puffed out by the cold 
wind, held a barberry in his bill, and was 
working it back and forth, sideways, 
rolling off the skin, evidently to get at 
the seeds and pulp. Presently he 
dropped the skin on the snow, emitted a 
gentle squeak or two, hopped to a new 
spray, and, quite unmindful of us, be- 
gan on another. The snow had no ter- 
rors for him so long as that bush held 
out. 

[he major harvest of our pasture is 
undoubtedly the apple crop, and the 
harvesters 


major are the deer. The 
apples are small and bitter—or else 
taste le ss—now. Encouraged by the op- 


timism of Thoreau, I have bitten into 
many hundreds of wild apples since I 
first read his immortal pzan in their 
praise, but I have yet to discover a 
second Baldwin, or even an equal of the 
poorest variety in our orchard crop. At 
any rate, I no longer pick the apples in 
this pasture. No one picks them. They 
fall to the ground on an autumn night, 
and no one hears the soft, startling thud 
in the silence of the forgotten clearing. 
But the squirrels and the deer know 
where they are. More than once, in 
autumn, we have come out into the 
pasture in time to see a squirrel leaping 


across the open spaces toward the shelter 


of the pines with an apple in his mouth, 
and we have often seen one pick an 





CROSS-BILLS SHREDI 


ING A PINE-CONE 


apple from its stem, run down to the 
eround to get it, and then climb back 
with it to a crotch and eat at it. Some- 
times they spit out the pulp, apparently 
aiming to get at the seeds, especially 
after the fruit is over-ripe. Sometimes 
they appear to swallow it. In old fence- 
holes frequented by chipryunks and 
squirrels you will often find apple-seeds. 
On the other hand, you will often find 
apples partially eaten on the ground 
beneath the trees, but not bitten through 
to the core, unmistakably by squirrels. 
The rabbits, also, eat the apples in win- 
ter. They will even come into our 
garden close to the village street, and 
eat the rotten apples on the frozen com- 
post heap. It is there the cat hunts 
them, stalking behind the hedge. One 
of the delights of a walk to our pasture 
is the soft, sheaking approach through 
the woods, and the surprised uprush of 
pheasants from the ground when we are 
discovered, or, at the sudden appearance 
of a white tennis-ball, bounding away 
from under the apple-trees. The pips 
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and stalks of wild roses and the new 
wood of raspberry vines are food for the 
rabbits, nor are they at all averse to 
domestic roses and cultivated raspberry 
stalks, as | know to my sorrow. They 
are out in almost all weathers, and the 
alder thicket below the pasture, on the 





THE SAPSUCKER MAKING HIS ROUNDS AND DRINKING INSATIABLY 


swamp edge, is in winter a perfect net- 
work of their regularly traveled roads 
leading out to the feeding-grounds. The 
dog goes quite mad on this crisscross of 
trails. 

The old apple-trees of our clearing, 
studded with suckers and spikes, are 
also a favorite roosting- place for the 
pheasants. The pheasants evidently eat 
the terminal buds. The pine grosbeaks, 
too, discovered the apple-trees last win- 
ter, carefully rejecting the skin of the 
fruit, as they did the skin of the berries. 
Many people, I find, who attempted to 


attract the grosbeaks around tl 
dwellings discovered that apples w 
one of the few tempting baits. Th 
birds have not yet learned, like 
chickadees and nuthatches, the ways 
civilization; they will not touch s\ 
nor crumbs—nor even sunflower se« 
But apples will tempt th 
alw ays. 

The deer come to the w 
apple-trees most frequent 
at night. Wherever there 
an abandoned clearing or s 
cluded orchard near the 
ranges, they will find it o1 
and in the morning after 
snowfall, or more likely t! 
second day after, you wi 
hnd their hoof-marks 
about the trees, and plentit 
signs where they have paws 
up the snow and nozzled out 
the frozen fruit beneath. |i 
| were the particular sort of 
“sportsman” who shoot 
tame deer in Massachusett 
during our open week 1 
November, | know a certain 
old apple-tree far back fron 
the road in a nearly deserte: 
township where | shoul; 
build a blind and sit com 
fortably down to wait for th 
slaughter. But that is hardly 
the way in which I wish to 
hunt them. It is almost in- 
conceivable to me, indeed, 
that the law should give any 
opportunity for the destruc- 
tion of these beautiful and 
harmless creatures, the last 
of the larger four-footed 
wild things to roam our 
Eastern woods. Those who hunt them 
are few, if damnably destructive; thos« 
who would rejoice to see our forests 
peopled with the loveliest of wild crea- 
tures are legion. Yet the kill-lust of the 
few rules in our legislatures. The tradi- 
tions of barbarism die hard! 

As for me, I much prefer to track the 
deer back from the apple-tree in ou 
clearing, where he has been pawing up 
the snow, into the woods, following his 
rambles to see what else he ate that day 
—not a difficult task when the snow is 
fresh. It is obvious that he has nibbled 
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»+ young hemlocks, apparently pulling 
off the tips as he passed along, much as 
‘se will do when you are driving 
im idly down a country lane. But the 
ind-hemlock, or American yew, is not 
lightly passed over. When the deer 

J a clump of this evergreen rising 

e the snow, they fall upon it eagerly, 

1 sometimes eat it down almost to 

uund-level. It is a staple of their diet. 

nother staple seems to be sumac. 
More than once I have come upon a 
leer along some back road, feeding close 

. the boundary wall, and investigation 
has disclosed that he was eating sumac 
ruit. In winter, when you pick up a 
deer track in the woods and have time 
and patience to follow, it will frequently 
lead you to some sumac hedge by a 
yasture wall or back road. Before 
vets there, to be sure, it may take tes 
into the deep forest for ground-hemlock, 
and over a frozen swamp to a spot 
where there are water-holes protected 
from frost between the peaty hummocks, 
or even over a mountain almost too 
steep and slippery for your feet. But 
ultimately in our New England country 
the deer will probably swing back 

ward a sumac patch, even if it brings 
him close to a village, and leave the 
ions of his feeding on the broken stems. 
fo start a doe with her fawns by a 
umac hedge, to see her clear a stone 
wall at a single leap with no running 
start, to see the fawngs with white tails 
like rabbits go cavorting after her with 
all the grace of animated saw-horses, is 
one of the prettiest sights in nature. 

As you are tracking your deer through 
the woods, you will come upon many 
other signs of wild harvesting. Perhaps 
you may be sitting under a pine-tree, 
when suddenly a cone scale will fall on 
your head. Listen, and you will hear 
the sound of crackling far above you. 
Creep out away from the tree, and look 
up. It may take you several seconds 
to find him, but presently you will spot 
a red squirrel sitting in a crotch, tearing 
busily at a cone held in his fore paws, 
to shred it down to the edible part. 
Perhaps if you are very quiet you may 

him descend the trunk, spring out 
to the ground when he gets three or 
four feet from the bottom, and leap 
across the snow toward an old stump, or 
Vou. CXXIX.—No. 774.--108 
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some other tree which contains his hole. 
Occasionally, even, he will disappear 
into the snow, working through a tun- 
nel he has built to some hiding-place. 
There will be scarce a stump in the pine 
woods without its litter of cone scales 
on the snow about it, and scarce a tree 
without tracks leading close to it, and 
tracks leading away from it which start 
three, four, or even five feet out. The 
pine and purple finches feed on the 
cones, also, as well as the rare pine gros- 
beaks, and the crossbills. If you ever 
get a chance to observe a crossbill at 
work shredding a cone you will no longer 
consider his odd bill poorly adapted to 
its purpose. It never slips, but holds 
like a vise while the hidden neck muscles 
under those brick-red feathers do the 
work. This is the bird which an old 
German legend says got its twisted bill 
from trying to pull the nails from the 
Saviour’ hands when he hung upon the 
cross, and its red feathers from the 
sacred blood. 

But hark! the dog has flushed a par- 
tridge! It goes whirring off through the 
woods, with its uncanny f: icility in dodg- 
ing obstructions. There is little difh- 
culty in finding the spot whence it rose. 
On a southward-sloping bank, in a shaft 
of-sunlight, the snow has almost melted 
away, and with a little scratching the 
bird has uncovered some partridge- 
berries, or eye-berries, as we boys used 
to call the fruit of the Mitchella repens, 
that dz ainty little evergreen trailer which 
bears its fragrant, waxy flowers in June, 
and later its bright red berries, on the 
forest floor of our American woods. 
How glossy the leaves look now, and 
how brilliant the berries, as they lie on 
the dark, exposed mold, amid the snow 
and the scattered fragments of dead 
leaves scratched away by the bird! They 
are pleasant to the human taste, also, 
though without the pungency of checker- 
berries. 

The partridges are growing scarce in 
our Berkshire thickets. Certain game- 
keepers say it is because the English 
pheasants have driven them to the 
mountain-tops, but I have my doubts of 
this. We have thousands of pheasants, 
to be sure, and as they are protected the 
year through, they are extremely fear- 
less, walking up to our very door-yards 
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after grain. But there is a fatal open 
season on partridges, and where they 
are hunted they are shy and scarce. 
Ascend the Crawford Bridle Path up 
Mount Washington, however, where 
they are apparently not molested, and 
before you break out of the woods on 
Clinton you will often come upon whole 
coveys of them beside the path, so tame 
that they will almost let you touch 
them with your hand, as they will in 
the Canadian wilds. I have stood in the 
path and watched a male bird, with three 
or four females about him, scratching in 
the moss not six feet from me, and have 
talked aloud with my companion while 
the partridges continued feeding, quite 
indifferent to us, and keeping up a soft, 
hen-like coot, coot of their own, a lovely 
little woodland sound. 

The fact that the English pheasants 
are not necessarily inimical to partridges, 
at any rate, is attested by the experience 
of a breeder in Lenox, who found both 
birds nesting on terms of perfect peace 
in the thickets of his carefully posted 
and patrolled estate. These beautiful 
birds could, he believes, hold their own 
with the pheasants if given the same 
protection. What a pity the chance, at 
least, is not afforded them! No surprise 
in the woods is more startlingly sudden 
and nerve-tingling than the uprush of 
an unsuspected partridge and his boom- 
ing flight along an alley of sunlight 
ahead. Why must it forever be a temp- 
tation to pull atrigger? Alas! man has 
got but little beyond the instincts of his 
remote ancestors! 

The partridge feeds on strawberries, 
as well as on the berry which bears his 
name, on checkerberries, false Solomon’s 
seal, apple buds, pine buds, and even on 
wild grapes. Sometimes the grouse will 
sit in a tall tree almost like hens at 
roost, and perhaps you may see them 
in the early morning, or late twilight 
after frosts. They are more at ease than 
hens, however, and negotiate a change 
of perch with far more grace and much 
less audible excitement. 

We have no quail in Berkshire County, 
which is one of our serious failings. 
When I was a boy in eastern Massa- 
chusetts, a half-witted French Canadian 
was often my companion in the open, 
because he could sit down in a field by 


the edge of the woods, motion me +, 
silence, and then whistle ‘‘ Bob W “s e” 
till sometimes a whole flock of 
would be gathered on the ground al it 
us, almost like the penguins about C. 
tain Scott’s phonograph on the Ros 
Barrier. I can still remember the odd 
thrill of that experience, and my awe of 
the half-witted youth who had so lit 
kinship with the rest of us boys, so mi 
with the birds. But our Berkshir 
winters are too severe for the ground- 
dwelling quail, and we have too ma: 
foxes, as well—and doubtless, in ti: 
past, too many hunters. 

Foxes are not generally accredit 
with vegetarian instincts. You never 
their tracks, as you see those of 
rabbits, around a young oak-tree sh 
which has been nibbled down to t! 
tough stem. But Aésop_ evident 
thought otherwise when he wrote | 
fable of the sour grapes, and there 
plenty of testimony that sop w: 
right. Foxes do eat wild grapes, 
many observers have testified, climbing 
a considerable way to get them; an 
probably at times they eat berries ar 
perhapsapples. I have found their track 
at any rate, beneath apple-trees. I hay 
also been confidently assured that the, 
eat the persimmons in Virginia; that 
the “ol’ houn’ dawgs” know how good 
this fruit is, too, and if you wish to find 
the very best tree, take a “‘dawg” with 
you. 

Mr. Woodchuck, on the other hand, 
doesn’t eat at all, after September. H. 
hibernates, coming out on Candlemas 
Day to see his shadow and make an 
annual “weather story” for the news- 
papers. Up in our pasture one winte: 
the ground-hog who lives there had t: 
tunnel up through two feet of snow t 
get his outlook. The six-inch bore b 
which he emerged was yellowed by th: 
dirt on his body, and he packed a hard, 
dirty track across the snow for ten feet 
to a bore leading down to the back en 
trance of his dwelling. Evidently h: 


took some exercise between the tw: 
doors. But there was not a single trac! 
leading away in any direction. 

The wood-mice—or deer-mice— eat 
apples, surely, and many other things, 
including maple seeds. They also har- 
vest hazel and beech nuts in great 
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uantities, and they are not at all 
‘verse, as I can unfortunately testify, 
to Spanish iris bulbs. They nest not 
onlv in the woods, but in our gar- 
dens, preferably under a pile of pea 

ish, or the straw protection on the 
dower ds, and often I have found 
their tracks in the snow all about the 
weed stalks, and the dust of trampled 
—_ as if the y had shaken down their 

od by climbing the stems. 

[he mention of maple-seeds brings us 
around, by a process of sus ggestion plain 
ne ugh to the 7 ankee, to spring. When 

re sap runs in the maple- -trees, when 
the melting snow steams in the sugar- 
grove, and ai a haze that is perme- 
ated with the aroma ‘of wood -smoke 
and boiling syrup, spring indeed is on 
the way. It is then that the yellow- 
bellied woodpecke r, or sapsucker, comes 
into prominence, if not into repute. He 
make s one or two holes i ina tree—deep 
holes. «ficient to induce a good run of 
sap—and then goes to another tree, and 
another, and still another. When his 
taps are all running, he starts back and 
makes the rounds, drinking insatiably, 
and also, some say, feeding on the in- 
sects which stick to the wet bark around 
his bores. Mr. Burroughs denies this, 
and on the occasions when I have driven 
a bird away from his bores I have never 
yet found anything but clean sap and 
bark in the hole. He taps the yellow 
birches, also, for they have a very con- 
siderable flow of sap in spring, which, in 
an unboiled state, tastes nearly as sweet 
as maple. Later he favors apple- 
trees. 

Che squirrels, likewise, are sap-drink- 
ers at this season. If you will break the 
twig of a sugar-maple in spring you 
will soon Sed a crystal drop depending 
from the abrasion. The squirrels know 
this, and they either nip several twigs 
off or bite deeply into the larger shoots, 
and then go back over their tracks, drink- 
ing the sweet sap drops. I have seen 
them do it in the maple at my own door, 
as well as in the woods. 

Our investigation of that deer’s diet 
has taken us far afield from our aban- 
doned pasture, over the snow, through 
the woods, even into our own gardens. 
Let us return once more to the sunny 
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slope Ww here the st ray sheep wander and 
the finches dart and dip above the nod- 
ding thistle-tops. The small wild apples 
are already forming in the trees, for 
future harvest. The little trickle of 
water which runs away from the spring, 
over a ribbon of emerald grass into the 
woods, tempts our feet for another brief 
excursion, till we stand on the edge of 
a swamp and see amid the weeds the 
winding canals of the muskrats, where 
they swim in their search for lily-roots. 
As we retrace our steps a squirrel chat- 
ters at us amid the pines, and when, a 
moment later, we break into the clearing 
once more, a startled cock pheasant 
rises from his feeding and skims away, 
his long tail-feathers streaming out be- 
hind like the rudder of a monoplane. 
The summer afternoon is very still, yet 
a hundred sounds are audible—the 
chime of crickets, the hum of bees, the 
croak of a frog in the spring, the sweet 
cheeps and liquid songs of the birds, the 
murmur of a lazy wind in the pines. 
How dulicaee, how peaceful, these 
sounds are! How unprovocative of tir- 
ing thought or senseless worry is this 
pasture solitude! Here the beasts of the 
wood and birds of the air find nourish- 
ment and go happily about their wood- 
land harvesting. The declining sun 
bathes all the slope in “‘the golden light 
of afternoon,” and pushes its beams 
down the forest aisles to play tag with 
the shadows. We lie quiet beside the 
spring, and see a rabbit hop across one 
of these aisles, his tail flashing white, 
and make for the shelter of a young pine 
thicket. A catbird mews by the rasp- 
berries. Out of the deep wood rings the 
elfin clarion of a thrush. It is a little 
world of little creatures, toiling happily 
for their bread; and yet the soul feels 
for them all a curious kinship, here in 
this silent pasture where the shadows 
lengthen and the rising sea-surf mur- 
murs in the pines. To shoot.the least 
and smallest would be to break with 
murderous hands the bonds which link 
nature into unity. The drumming par- 
tridge, the thrush who in shadowed 
thicket sounds his liquid call, the poet 
with his verse—how much of star-dust 
isin each? It is only the rash man who 
attempts the answer with a gun. 








The Miracle 


BY KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 
CRS SPRGAY Roderick come in 






¥ 9 °° say good-b _to his 
\) mother? incent 
4. Sayle addressed the 
ag trained nurse with 

4 a beautiful deference. 
“ Miss Maddox assented. 

" ‘Oh yes, ‘| "T thick so. He’s not an 
hysterical child, is he?’ She did not, 
by the least turn of the head in Mrs. 
Sayle’s direction, pretend to consult her 
on the point. Rosina broke in, however, 
from her chaise-longue. 

“Roderick hysterical? Why, he’s 
bursting with health. Of course he can 
come in. I must see him.” 

In spite of the spirited freshness of her 
tone, the two pairs of eyes interrogated 
each other over her head. A mute deci- 
sion passed between them, and Sayle 
went out of the room to fetch the boy. 

Rosina Sayle lifted herself a little on 
her lavender pillows. “You all are too 
absurd, Miss Maddox. I’m still a hu- 
man being, you know, if little Vincent is 
going to be born as soon as he'll conde- 
scend to arrive. I give you fair warning: 
I don’t want hole-and-corner consulta- 
tions, and | don’t want things kept from 
me. They don’t have to be. I’m really 
not a fool.” Firmness and gaiety were 
evenly balanced in her tone. 

The grave mouth of the nurse widened 
slightly in a smile. “Don’t worry, Mrs. 
Sayle. We have no desire to keep things 
from you.” 

Rosina shivered inwardly at the “we 
—the mystic federation that it implied. 
Oh, all for her good! But who wants 
a secret society working in the dark for 
one’s benefit? 

“Here he is.” Vincent Sayle swung 
his five-year-old son lightly down from a 
broad shoulder, beside his stepmother’s 
couch. 

“Good-by, dear. Tell Aunt Pauline 
I said you might have ice-cream once a 
week. Have a good time, Roddy, and 
you shall see baby brother when he’s a 


> 
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day old.” She lifted her arms to cl 
the sturdy little figure, and kissed 
cheek heartily. 

“Are you sick?” he asked, v: 
gravely. 

“Dear me, no! But I may be, just 2 
little. So Aunt Pauline is going to tak: 
you, and you'll see Daddy every d: 
You'll come home very soon. \\, 
couldn’t get on without you. Good-by.” 
She kissed him again, and lay back o: 
her pillows. 

“‘Good-by.” He turned to his father. 
“Can I drive the goats?” 

“I think so.” They went out 1 
gether, Miss Maddox following them. 

“I wonder what Vincent will be lik: 
when he is five,” murmured Rosina with 
closed eyes. “Different from Roddy, | 
should think. And yet, who knows? Oh, 
Vincent, Vincent darling, what are you 
going to be like?” Then she covered 
her face with her hands. “Suppose it 
shouldn’t happen; suppose I shouldn’t 
love him as much as I want to; suppos: 
there shouldn’t be any miracle!” Then 
she flung her arms wide and stared at 
the sunlight—great, hollow, golden gulf 
of it beyond her couch. ‘“‘Isn’t it lik: 
me, not to be willing to wait and see—to 
be worrying and worrying, as if any- 
thing I could do beforehand would mak: 
any difference?” 

Miss Maddox re-entered the room 
with a tray. Rosina Sayle ate her soup 
slowly. Suddenly she turned to the nurs« 
“Do you think he’ll be fair or dark? Hi: 
inheritance is evenly divided, all the way 
back. So Mendel doesn’t help me out 
Mendel doesn’t, anyhow, unless you 
have as many children as guinea-pigs 
What do you think?” She looked very 
young and eager propounding the ques- 
tion. 

“There’s no telling, Mrs. Sayle. And 
it won’t make a bit of difference to you 
after the baby comes. It may be a girl, 


too—you don’t seem to have thought of 


that.” 
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‘A girl? I should think not! Would 


| spend my time having a girl? Girls are 
very rare in my family. The two oldest 
are always boy s, and often there are no 

ris at all. Besides, what do you people 
know about it? I’m the only one who 
knows anything about that blessed baby. 
\nd I’ve never, from the first minute, 
been in doubt on that point. A girl 
indeed! He isn’t in the least like a girl.” 

Miss Maddox laughed outright. She 
had heard other young mothers predict 
quite wrongly every physical detail of 
their first-born. It was a perfectly well- 
known symptom of maternity. The pre- 
scribed treatment was not to contradict. 

“TI think Pll have a most beautiful 
nap.” Mrs. Sayle yawned widely, after 
she had finished her luncheon. “And 
when my husband comes back from Mrs. 
Dart’s, will you send him up to me? I 
want to ask him about something. 
Thank you. And now I’m quite all 
right. Here’s the bell, and Frances will 
get me anything I need. Do go and have 

lovely walk in the garden. I think 
you’re rather silly not to go farther, with 
things as they are, but | suppose you are 
right. Oh—if you just would give me 
that book in my bedroom, by the read- 
ing-lamp * 

Mrs. Sayle’s voice was exquisitely 
modulated. It ran through a hundred 
silver notes, accentuating here and there 
with a feather-like emphasis. 

“The blue book you were reading this 
morning?” Miss Maddox’s tone was 
not approving. 

“Yes—Holy Dying.” 

The nurse brought it, with a grudging 
smile. “‘There are half a dozen new 
novels down-stairs, Mr. Sayle said.” 

“Yes; I'll take those later. Just at 
present I can’t do with anything but 
really good stuff. I give you my profes- 
sional word as a patient that it doesn’t 
depress me in the least. Quite the con- 
trary.” Rosina Sayle waved her hand 
as the nurse left the room. 

Cheering though Jeremy Taylor may 
have been to her, she did not take him 
up at once. Instead, she lay in her long 
chair, pondering, as she had done so 
many times in the last months, over the 
adventure that was so soon to have its 
climax there, under that roof, herself 
the protagonist. “It is the inevitability 
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that appals one,” she murmured. “I’ve 
never before been up against anything 
concerning myself that | couldn’t have 
stopped —couldn’t, I mean, if I had 
willed it supremely. But there’s no dis- 
charge in this war. It is extraordinary, 
for all it’s so natural.” And then she fell 
to musing silently, for there were some 
things that, even in her solitary solilo- 
quy, she did not put into words. They 
articulated themselves mutely in the 
back of her brain; but even the lonely 
air heard no echo of them—even Vincent 
Sayle caught no hint, in their intimate 
spontaneous talks. “You pay for being 
a New-Englander,” she had once said to 
him; and had been silent when he asked 
her how. You paid precisely in being 
haunted by all sorts of things your an- 
cestors had abjured. The New England 
conscience, as Rosina Sayle well knew, 
can give avery fairimitation of a Witches’ 
Sabbath. Your real New- Englander 
knows perfectly what it is to meet the 
devil face to face—to say nothing of all 
the shapes that he mistakes for the devil. 
It is characteristic that there is nearly 
always more than one shape. There is 
not often the joy of focusing on one 
antagonist. 

Rosina Sayle herself could hardly re- 
trace her own winding path through the 
thicket of scruples that had intervened 
between her and happiness. She had 
not only the New England conscience: 
she had also the New English sense of 
humor—the distinctive characteristic of 
which is that neither grimness nor trag- 
edy prevents its play. Both are apt to 
be torturing for the possessor. If her 
heart had had to make it out with the 

undeniable fact of Vincent Sayle’s first 
happy marriage, her ironic mind had 
faced as well the latent incongruities in 
the réle of stepmother. The stepmother 
motif had jigged across her romance as 
the Venusberg music jigs across the 
Pilgrims’ Chorus. She had no fear of 
not doing her duty by Roderick; she 
had a good deal of fear of not loving him 
properly. She wasn’t fond of children; 
she hadn’t the miscellaneous maternal 
instinct with which some women are 
happily furnished. She had hoped that 


the miracle of marriage would include 
Roderick in its magical sphere—that 
when life turned her into Vincent’s wife , 
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it would somehow turn her, with the 
same gesture, into Roderick’s mother. 
And it had not done so. She didn’t 
know, even now, on the edge of experi- 
ence, what a mother felt. She was even 
afraid that she shouldn’t feel the quin- 
tessential maternal passion for her own 
child. But, after all, that must take 
care of itself. If that extraordinary and 
ugly thing happened, it wouldn’t be her 
fault. She had loved her husband pas- 
sionately and had wanted her child: 
she had performed all the proper pre- 
liminaries, and probably she would be 
the average mother. If she couldn’t, 
it would prove her the monster she 
still refrained from calling herself. She 
was quite sure, on the other hand, that 
no mother felt so detached from her 
child felt from Roderick. He 
was pleasant, he was good, he was lov- 
able; but nothing tore at her when he 
came and went. She hadn’t achieved 
the paradox of feeling him in any way 
part of herself. Her conscience saw to 
it that she should therefore wrap him, 
all the more stiflingly, in practical kind- 
ness, in patient listening, in canny fore- 
thought. On the whole, she had put it 
Rod- 


as she 


through pretty well, she thought. 
erick must, with the philosophy of child- 


hood, have made up his mind that 
mamma was like that. Perhaps, his own 
mother having died in his infancy, he 
didn’t miss anything; perhaps he didn’t 
know that most mothers took their little 
boys more naturally, more spontaneous- 
ly, than she. Why, she fixed her smile 
and pitched her voice when she heard 
him coming, as mechanically as if she 
were a court lady following a prescribed 
etiquette. She felt as ceremonious, when 
she heard his prayers at night, as if she 
were attending a coucher du dauphin. 
All this she had grown used to, hoping 
now and then that Roddy didn’t real- 
ize. But with her own son coming— 
ah, should she be able to manage that? 
Would not her instincts riot about him? 
Would not her mental and physical mus- 
cles respond so naturally to his appeal 
that even five-year-old Roddy could see 
the difference? Would Roddy spoil, for 
her, her own maternity? If she didn’t 
love her child as most mothers do, she 
would be, for herself, a monster; and if 
she did, then wouldn’t she be a monster 
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for Roddy? She had no physical fear of 
the event that lay before her—it wasn’: 
in her tradition to fear natural thing 
If your delicate flesh shuddered a little. 
you remembered the women in the slums 
at the mercy of ignorant midwives, and 
then for very pride you stopped shud- 
dering. But a moral fear was upon her: 
and if she blamed Roddy for any of th, 
things that we re not his fault (she tried 
so hard not to!) it was for giving her a 
terror that she couldn’t disclose to he; 
husband. That didn’t seem .quite fair 
of Roddy. She hadn’t stepped between 
him and his father—she was almost 
ridiculous about not intruding. It wa 
up to Roddy not to come between he: 
and her husband. Oh, not up to Rodd) 
(to the end her brain would try to do 
justice), but to his guardian angel— 
whatever power it is that stands respon- 
sible for the irresponsible young soul 
She should really like to have it out with 
Roderick’s guardian angel! And then 
she laughed to, and at, herself—for th 
New England sense of humor sometimes 
makes an unnatural meal of the New 
England conscience. 

Vincent Sayle interrupted her reflec- 
tions at this desirable point. He bent 
to kiss her, and before he had raised 
his head she asked: 

“Ts he all right?” 

“Roddy? Of course. I left him in 
the buckboard, driving the goats, with 
Thomas dropping everything to watch 
him. They'll spoil him to death ove: 
there.” 

“Don’t you think we spoil him, too?” 
she asked with wistful haste. 

“You do, my dear. I try not to.” 

“Oh yes; I mean to spoil him. 
want to spoil him.” 

“Why?” 

The question was serious, but Rosina 
Sayle did not intend to break out now 
in exposition of her secret mood. She 
had saved Vincent so long: she would 
go through with it. Later, with their 
own little son—theirs—between them, 
she might have to speak. But not now 
—not until the climax had been reached. 

“Because that is what mothers are 
for.” She hated to toss it off with con- 
ventional sentimentality, but she could 
not speak yet. 


“Tt seems a little odd,” she went on, 
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“that you and Marian didn’t name 
Rode rick ‘ Vincent. 

“Of course it is his middle name.’ 

“Yes, but it should have been his first 

your eldest son.” 

‘Marian didn’t like repeating names 
in a family. And we were both espe- 
cially fond of ‘ Roderick.’” 

[hey had always talked about Vin- 
cent’s first wife—not with any morbid 
effort to bring her imto their own con- 
text, but often enough to prove to them- 
selves that she was a subject that could 
be discussed. Rosina, though she had 
never known Marian, had made a point 
of it; and the fine fiber of her husband’s 
consciousness had responded delicately 
to every stress of hers. Rosina often 
wondered why she could be natural 
about Marian and not about Roderick— 
perhaps because Marian wasn’t there 
and Roderick was. 

‘You don’t mind my calling him Vin- 
cent? I couldn’t have him anything 
We'll find a nickname in time, if 
you don’t want any one else to have 
your name.” 

“Of course I don’t mind.” 
at he r. 

‘I feel, you see, that there ought al- 
ways now, for all time, to be a Vincent 

Sayle in the world. His son, and his 
son—on for ever. Even if the name is 
all they have of you, better that than 
nothing.’ 

He smiled again, 
wate h. 

“Tf you could, dear, I think it would 
be well for you to take a little turn on 
the porch in the sun. You know Dr. 
Betts wanted you to, up to the last 
minute.” 

Rosina rose obediently and carefully. 
Again she had the curious sense of not 
belonging to herself—of being a chattel, 
managed for her own good. She didn’t 
mind being her husband’s chattel, but 
she resented faintly the temporary sup- 
pression of her personality in all other 
minds, 

“Promise me, Vincent,” she said, 
the y went out on the wide upper porch, 

“that you ll tell me everything, straight 
through.” Then, as she saw his face 
darken ever so slightly: “No, I won’t 

make you promise a thing; but remem- 
ber, if there’s danger or a complication, 


{ Ise. 


He smiled 


then looked at his 
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or a decision—unless I’m absolutely un- 


conscious—I want to know. I1 would 
tell you. One wants to face things with 
one’s own intelligence. And | think my 
intelligence is all there. I’m not hys- 
teric al, am 1?” 
“No, dear; you’re not hysterical.’ 
“I’m not challenging your rights. As 
far as I am concerned, your decision 
would always go. 
cause 
imbecile. 
I want to be told. 
a card-catalogue.”’ 

“Tl understand, my dear. I think you 
know I’d always tell you unless the doc- 
tor said it was absolutely unsafe. You’re 
a very sensible woman, but you can’t 
always control your temperature, for 
example.” 

“Oh yes, | can—unless I’m being wor- 
ried with a mystery!” 

They laughed. ‘“‘Can’t you trust me, 
Rosina?” ‘There was a pleading note in 
Vincent Sayle’s voice. Had he, Rosina 
wondered, some special reason for not 
promising—for wanting to be trusted? 
She was suddenly sure that he had. The 
first physical fear that she had known 
for months gripped her. 

But she was loyal. “Of course I can, 
dear. I know that you will always do 
the absolutely right thing. Only | want 
you to realize that not being allowed to 
face at first what you’ve got to face at 
last, is the real going down into the 
Valley of the Shadow. Don’t tell me 
anything, ever, that you think it best 
not. After all’”—she turned to him, as 
they entered the wide door of her sitting- 
room—“in any night sense, if you know a 
thing, I know it. It’s all one. To say 
anything else would be a quibble. But 
I do rather wish little Vincent wouldn’t 
delay like this. It’s too coquettish—it 
almost makes me afraid he’s a girl.” 
She lay down again, Vincent helping 
her, on the chaise-longue. ‘“‘Is Miss 
Maddox there? Then I think I’ll go to 
sleep for a little. Go and read a book, 
dear. I hear you have some beautiful 
novels down-stairs. I have a lot of 
things to say to you, but I’m not go- 
ing to say them now.” 

He bent over her. “Would it make 
you feel better to say them, dear?” 

“No; it would make me feel worse. 


But it would go be- 
I love you, not because | am an 
So if anything does come up, 
I’m not an entry in 
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They can wait until it’s all over. If 
anything should happen to me”’—he 
frowned as if with a sudden stab of neu- 
ralgia— ‘they wouldn’t need to be said. 
They aren’t anything that affects you 
and me at all. In that sense, they’re not 
important. Afterward, afterward...” 
Rosina turned a little uncomfortably on 
her pillows. 

“Do you feel ill?” 

‘Ill? No. I feel most annoyingly 
well. Isn’t this ever going to begin, I 
wonder? It’s all overture; and I’m a 
little tired, at the end of the evening, so 
to speak, of waiting for the curtain to 
go up. So must you be, you poor darling. 
Oh yes, Miss Maddox! Just stay in my 
bedroom and read a book, if you don’t 
mind. I’m going to sleep, and Mr. Sayle 
is going down-stairs to read his book. 
Every one must read a book at once 
except me. I’m let off.” She smiled 
vaguely at the two, and composed her- 
self, with closed eyes, for a nap. 

Sleep took her soon, so that she did 
not hear the whispered consultation in 
her bedroom or the ring of the tele- 
phone down-stairs, nor yet the muffled, 
nervous talk with the doctor at the 
other end of the wire. It was not with- 
out reason that Vincent Sayle, facing the 
operation that he had promised the doc- 
tor to give his wife no hint of until 
the morrow, had asked Rosina to trust 
him. 

Rosina Sayle had only an hour before 
the operation itself in which to face her 
crisis consciously. The hour was sufh- 
cient, and Vincent Sayle realized that 
the distrusted Dr. Betts had been right 
in insisting that the patient should not 
miss the chance of a good night. Vincent 
Sayle, whom nobody was “saving,” had 
the long hours of the night to carry 
Rosina’s burden for her. ‘There was no 


appeal from the doctor’s decision: if 


Mrs. Sayle knew about the operation 
beforehand, her temperature might go 
sky-high. At present she was in excel- 
lent condition, and they must keep any 
advantage she gave them, by hook or 
crook. It was very doubtful whether 
anything would be gained by telling her 
before the surgeon actually arrived; but 
there Dr. Betts had had to yield to Vin- 
cent’s assurance that he felt it his duty 
to forewarn her, to give her an hour to 
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take in the fact that there might be no 
little Vincent brought into the world. 

Sayle resented vicariously their inevi- 
table attempt to suppress Rosina as 
responsible being. There was somethin; 
gruesome in it, even for a modern perso: 
like himself. Not that he welcomed th, 
task of breaking it to her—it would hav: 
been far more comfortable for him i 
she had been a chattel morally as well 
as legally. Hideous, with no mitigation, 
was this complete disfranchising of ar 
human being before the tribunal of sur- 
gery! They looked to him for permi 
sion and consent as if her body had 
ceased to be hers, and she had no mind 
All very necessary, no doubt; and in 
their case it didn’t matter—they wer 
one. But it must be atrocious some- 
times, that formal dragging in of thi 
next of kin before the knife could de- 
scend upon the flesh. With Rosina, th 
case was laughable—her mind was un 
cannily clear and calm. Yet he bowed 
conventionally to the pathologic fetish, 
and spent his sleepless night as in duty 
bound, while Rosina slept as sweetly 
if Jupiter, flaming in the sky » fn 
their garden, were a conscious guarantor 
of her peace. A queer revenge women 
have wrested from civilization—that th¢ 
husband must watch their pangs, step 
by step, in his helpless imaginings, so 
that the ancitnt immunity of the male 
becomes little more than a dishonest 
slogan in a sex- rs ar. So he thought to 
himself, as he lay wakeful, or listened 
at Rosina’s door to her quiet breathing. 
He plumbed the paradox of chivalry, 
without becoming for that a whit the 
less chivalrous. Even while he realized 
that the pain of the beloved is sharper 
in one’s flesh than ene’s own, he none 
the less exalted the beloved’s martyrdom 
and declared to himself that, compared 
with her, he went scot-free. 

Yet even Vincent Sayle, who knew 
how to be illogical for another’s benefit 
as well as any gentleman that breathes, 
felt, as he entered his wife’s room the 
next morning to disclose to her the 
actual state of things, that his was a 
hard task. He was worried to the core 
of him by her tears. Rosina did her 
best to keep them back, but at first 
she could do nothing but sob on his 
shoulder—a melting contrast to the 
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eager, faintly flushed creature he had 
seen a moment before, high against lacy 
pillows. She faltered it all out between 
sobs: she had been so well; she had 
supposed the long waiting natural 
enough; she hadn’t dreamed that, what- 
ever happened, little Vincent could do 
anything but take triumphant posses- 
sion of the world. How could the hushed 
house of birth be instead a hushed house 
of death? She shook terribly with her 
, and Vincent Sayle began to wonder 
if the doctors hadn’t been right—if per- 
haps in one hour of foreknowledge the 
beautiful nervous fabric of hope would 
not be utterly torn in pieces. 

“You mustn’t, Rosina, darling — for 
his sake and my sake you mustn’t.” 

And gradually his factitious calm 
evoked an image of itself in her. ‘‘No, 
| mustn’t.” She dabbed her eyes dry 
at last, grew stiller in the white bed, held 
his arm more gently, essayed a little 
joke—a mere whisper of mirth. 
' He had to leave her to speak to the 
surgeon, who arrived in his car, brisk 
and ready for action. He had to give 
more of those stupid authorizations. He 
had to make the final abdication even 
of his own stewardship, withdrawing 
while the doctors and the nurse discussed 
together. Rosina wasn’t even his prop- 
erty any more—she was theirs; and he 
felt, in that moment, the full force of 
the insult science levels at our heads. 

Up-stairs, alone, for a moment Rosina 
took the measure of her changed world. 
Now that she was at last in the fighting- 
line, with a definite military duty, she 
vas far beyond tears. Her promise to 
be calm—that precious calm which 
meant a normal temperature and nerves 
in equilibrium—was a sharp sword in her 
hand. Her own unpremeditated cry, “I 
want him so!” had taught her part, at 
least, of what she had so passionately 
wished to know. She knew now that 
she loved her child as well as any mother 
of them all. She wasn’t that kind of 
monster, at all events—she had never 
wanted anything (except her husband) 
as she wanted her baby. She bathed in 
the genuineness of it, before going down 
into unconsciousness. Her appeased 
conscience put off Roddy—there would 
be time enough later to see how the 
question of Roddy turned out. Just 
Vou. CXXIX.—No. 774.—109 
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now she must be lulled and quiet—good 
material, when drugged, for them to 
work on. No one could consider it her 
duty, when little Vincent’s life was in 
question, to worry about Roddy, happy 
at Aunt Pauline’s with his goats. She 
mustn’t let her mind worry her body 
that complicated package of nerves and 
tissues and vital organs, with the blood 
running about among them in a lab- 
yrinthine course. An odd world, she 
thought, smiling with closed eyes, where 
you always have to be protecting soul 
and flesh from each other! 

Then sordid, practical things inter- 
vened, which she met with set teeth and 
a heart at peace. It had its dignity, all 
this, pa that was far to seek. Even 
those w hite-gowned creatures to whom 
she was a “‘case”—who didn’t give a 
hang for her cerebrations so long as these 
didn’t affect the pulse their fingers could 
feel—had their dignity. Yes, even, she 
supposed, their ugly instrument for mak- 
ing her sleep, though it didn’t appeal to 
one’s esthetic sense... . 

“So it’s like this, chloroform. I must 
remember to tell Vincent. He’s never 
taken it.”” That was the last articulate 
thought in Rosina Sayle’s mind before 
the anesthetic conquered both brain and 
body. She couldn’t murmur the words, 
with that queer thing they were holding 
over her mouth and nose, but she etched 
the impression on her brain with a last 
focusing of her will. “It’s like being 
all centrifugal force—all those electric 
shocks shooting out from the very center 
of me. Most uncomfortable. And why 
does the surgeon look like a grocer? [ 
could see some sense in his looking like 
a butcher. I must ask Vincent as soon 
as ever I get out of this.” Then the 
chloroform began its sponge-like work 
upon her brain, and she thought no 
more. The hours that dragged at a para- 
lytic pace for Vincent Sayle, outside in 
the big hall, were swept, for her, clean 
out of life, more absolutely lost out of 
her existence than the deepest sleep. 
Rosina Sayle was absent from her own 
crisis: the competent hands of doctors 
and nurse took up her life and manceu- 
vered it as if the human clay of poetic 
hyperbole were clay indeed. She had 
what to the sensitive creature is the 
supreme boon of the anesthetic: by no 
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fault of her own, her most mtimate 
problems were being solved for her 
without her mtervention. Spirit was 
as grateful as flesh, at the last. 

What images pursued each other 
through Vincent Sayle’s mind during 
that period, Rosina would never know; 
what tortured memories of Roddy’s 
birth; what strange revisions of mortal- 
ity and hope; what desperate flinging of 
his heart upon the new event; what final 
triumphant concentration of every sense 
upon her, there in the room beyond, 
clutched, fought over, held firmly below 
the tide of consciousness. His period of 
torture did this for him—it made any 
outcome tolerable compared with wait- 
ing. Waiting, he faced many conflicting 
aleernatives—tragedies that could not 
co-exist. Endurance was almost worn 
out before there was anything actually 
to endure. So when, after a stretch of 
time to which the marching hands of his 
watch bore no relation, Dr. Betts came 
out of the room and walked toward him, 
the length of the hall, he felt for an in- 
stant only relief. Now he should know. 

“She'll do, all right.” 

Then what was there to fear, he won- 
dered. And in that mstant, before the 
doctor spoke again, his nerves began 
clumsily readjusting themselves to the 
lost rhythm of joy. 

“But—I’m mighty sorry, Sayle—we 
couldn’t save the boy. Dr. Mosher did 
everything science can do.” And then, 
hurriedly, he gave technical explana- 
tions; out of the confusion of which Vin- 
cent Sayle gathered that Rosina would 
never have a child of her own. The door 
at the other end of the hall opened, Miss 
Maddox beckoned the doctor, and Sayle 
was left with his knowledge. 

He rose and walked unsteadily to the 
window, whence he looked blankly out 
over the garden. Pressing his forehead 
against the pane, he murmured: “ Poor 
kiddy! She'll mind so. It isn’t as if 
she had ever really cared about Roddy.” 
Then, mercifully, Miss Maddox sum- 
moned him, and there were again things 
he could do—little absurd ways in which 
his hands and feet and brain could serve 
the devious plan of science. 

Roderick Sayle was exiled longer than 
any one had contemplated. Before he 
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was brought home, even for a visit, by 
had had time to establish a familiar, ay 
almost traditional, despotism over hi; 
aunt’s household, and reduce the goat 
to a state of peonage. Sayle went to se 
him daily, but for weeks there was no 
talk about Roddy’s returning. “A litt! 
longer,” he whispered each time, behind 


S 


Roddy’s back, to Aunt Pauline. And 


before Roddy 


she would nod, 
round. 

Rosina was gaining strength — th 
body defying the soul, this time; for ; 
put no ambition into her recovery, a: 
refused utterly to interest herself in th: 
details of convalescence. 

“You think I ought to shriek with | 
when Miss Maddox tells me I can ; 
for a drive, or have tomatoes in | 
salad. I’m sorry not to be thrilled; | 
I’m not, and there’s the end of 
Nothing really interests me—except y: 
dear.” She turned to her husband wi 
a faint smile. “By the way, would \ 
mind burning up that copy of // 
Dying? If 1 should ever come acros 
again, | should go off my head. Oh, : 
darling boy”—she hid her face 
Sayle’s shoulder—“ promise me I sh 
never, never, whatever happens to m: 
have chloroform or ether again. |! 
hadn’t been drugged out of life, perha 
1 could have kissed Vincent once! 
think it wouldn’t have mattered 
much, all my life, if I could just hay 
done that. To think I shouldn’t ha 
been there! It’s cruel to drown on 
mind. What is pain, compared wit 
that?” 

“No, dear, no. You mustn’t think 
it.” Sayle’s voice was stern. They had 
united—and this time he was passion 
ately of the confederacy—in the deter- 
mination to shroud, for ever, the detai! 
of Rosina’s foredoomed maternity 
the merciful anesthetic mists. If Ros: 
na asked questions, he wouldn’t answe: 
them; but he dreaded a spasmodic cross- 
questioning through the months to com: 
It was so difficult not to put everything 
to Rosina straight. 

“Can’t you get up a romantic interest 
in me, dear? Something to keep y: 
going from day to day—to make yo 
want to wake up in the morning?” 

She looked him over, listlessly. “‘N: 
Perhaps if you went away, I should find 


turn: 
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‘+ exciting to wait for you to come 
back. But I think I should just die of 
‘:. You’re my temperature, and my 
pulse, and my metabolism: all the nor- 
mal necessary things without which 
there wouldn’t be any ‘me.’ But you’re 
not an imaginative interest. My body’s 
doing very well, thank you ask Miss 
Maddox if it isn’t—but there’s some- 
thing wrong with my soul. I used to 
think you held it in the hollow of your 
hand, but you’ve somehow let it slip. 
Pick it up at once, careless!” 

She smiled, but her eyes were wet. 

“I’ve never dropped it, my dear. 
Only it’s a little bruised, and I’m trying 
not to hold it too close. Are you coming 
down for all day to-morrow?” 

“Yes. I could have done it a week 
ago, you know, and I think Miss Mad- 
dox resents my not taking advantage of 
my privileges. By the way, there’s no 
reason why she should stay on after this 
week. She’s a nice woman, but she’s 
frightfully expensive. And I dare say 
it would be a good thing for me to take 
up the detail of life again—order food, 
and tell the servants what to do, and all 
the rest. Life has to go on, somehow.” 

‘I think you’re right. ‘There’s no 
reason why you shouldn’t do any- 
thing you’ like, within reason. And a 
house without a mistress is an inor- 
ganic thing.” He hesitated. The most 
crying difference in life, now that Rosina 
was virtually well again, was Roddy’s 
absence. But she had never mentioned 
Roddy since the day of the operation, 
and it became more difficult, daily, for 
him to speak. The child must come 
back, but even his father dreaded the 
day. There was no reason under heaven 
why Roddy should be made to suffer for 
all that had come and gone. It was like 
Rosina not to mention him until she 
felt sure of doing it in the right tone. 
But would the right tone ever come? 
Poor darling, it never had been really 
right—it had only been beautifully cor- 
rect. But that she must never know. 
He sighed. 

“Let me look at you!” There was a 
touch of her old imperiousness in her 
tone. “Why, Vincent Sayle, you look 
dead—positively dead! There’s every 
sort of wrong line in your face, and your 
eyes are so far back in your head that 
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in a few days they'll drop down your 
spinal cord. What a whining egotist | 
am! As if my cerebrations mattered, 
while you’re pining under my blind old 
eves! W hy, | have to take care of you! 
‘That’s something for me to-do. I'll 
come down to dinner to-night.” 

Vincent Sayle crushed down his im- 
pulse to deny his own weariness. Per- 
haps it would be better for Rosina to 
put her mind on him for a little. The 
doctor had said she might do anything 
she liked, within reason; and their great 
trouble had been that there was nothing 
within or without reason that she had 
liked to do. 

“Good! I have missed you,” and he 
rose. ‘“‘Want some one to help you 
dress? I'll tell Frances.” 

“No, thanks. I’m on the job myself 
now. I believe I’m actually tired of tea- 
gowns. We'll call it a party. I think 
[’d like to see you drink a cocktail.” 

He felt a little reassured as he went 
down-stairs. Her last speeches had 
sounded more like Rosina than anything 

since. But still no word of Roddy! 
He knew that she couldn’t have forgot- 
ten the child; if she hadn’t spoken of 
him, it was because, for some tragic 
reason, she couldn’t bear to. And yet 
Roddy must come back. Even Aunt 
Pauline was beginning to look curious. 
Besides—he wanted his son. 

Mrs. Sayle came down, that evening, 
in her best frock. She made the dinner, 
as she so well knew how, a “party”; and 
if occasionally her eyelids fell and her 
shoulders drooped, she kept it up, none 
the less, extraordinarily well. Once or 
twice Sayle had the amused sense that 
Rosina was flirting with him—a sense 
that threw back to almost prehistoric 
times. He played up as well as he could, 
though flirtation had never been the 
genre of either of them. He wondered if 
she was going to try to change her type, 
by way of creating an interest in life. 
No good could come of that, he thought 
—Rosina’s temperament did not take 
easily to anodynes. He was very tired 
when he said good-night to her; he al- 
most reeled as he paused an instant in 
her doorway. 

“Straight to bed, Vincent,” she called, 
‘or I'll have Dr. Betts for you to-mor- 


row. I told Miss Maddox before dinner 
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that she can go as soon as she likes. 
She’s been awfully good to stay, for she 
badly wants a rest before her next case.” 

“All right, dear. I think it’s safe 
enough.” But as he went into his room 
he had the desperate feeling that he 
couldn’t face a haunted solitude with 
Rosina. When Miss Maddox went, that 
would end the period during which Rod- 
dy’s absence was plausible. None the 
less, the fiction of a return to their nor- 
mal régime had quieted his nerves, and 
he slept soundly. 

When he woke the next morning and 
threw open his shutters, he gave an un- 
histrionic start. Rosina, in a white dress 
and a big garden hat, was below his 
window, picking flowers. His tired face 
relaxed in a smile. Rosina always lost 
her head in the garden—she never could 
learn which flowers were meant to be 
picked and which were not. Wasn’t it 
like her to be filling her hands with tulips 
and leaving a riot of pansies untouched? 
The spectacle made him almost gay, and 
he hastened to dress and join her. 

She faced him, a little later, across the 
breakfast-table, as naturally as if there 
had been no interval, though for months 
she had breakfasted in her own room. 

“I’ve arranged for a drive this after- 
noon. Can you come?” 

“ye.” 

“And I think”—she was very grave 
now, and her face was drawn—*‘after 
we get back, you had better go over and 
fetch Roderick. I’ll telephone to Pau- 
line this morning.” 

His lips trembled a little as he looked 
down into his coffee-cup. “Very well, 
dear. I think that’s an excellent plan.” 

‘Do you suppose,” she went on, “that 
we could have some goats for him?” 

“Perhaps so. I dare say Pauline 
would sell us hers, now that Jack has 
gone to school.” His voice was strained. 

“I’m afraid he'll miss them dread- 
fully,”’ she went on, “and—and—I don’t 
want him to miss anything he can have.” 

Then she covered her eyes with her 
hands, and he saw the tears on her 
cheeks. He got up and went over to her. 

“No, no; it’s nothing—nothing,” she 
sobbed. ‘“‘Go away, dear. And please 
get him the goats if you can.” She rose 
and went quickly up-stairs. 

An hour later he found her packing 


winter things into the cedar-closet. ‘|’: 
very busy, dear. Don’t stay in this 
hot, smelly place. If I were a moth, | 
keep away from cedar, too.” She d 
not smile. “If you don’t mind, I think 
you'd better go straight to Pauline’s and 
take Roddy to drive instead of me. 

get a rest this afternoon. I don’t want 
to be done up when I first see Rodd: 

“All right.” He turned away, biting 
his lip. 

Rederick took his return home with 
philosophic cheerfulness — especiall, 
it was prefaced by the long drive with 
his father. He did not seem elated 
excited over his home-coming, though |! 
professed an interest in the pigeons. 

“Has she been very sick?” That was 
his only question about his stepmothe: 

“Very. That’s why we had to let y. 
stay away so long.” 

“And I mustn’t make any noise, | 
suppose.” He spoke in the bored ton 
one who had recently made a good de: 

“Not any more than you can he! 
But of course we expect you to mal 
some.” Vincent Sayle’s heart yearned 
over his son—the son who was, for : 
reason at all, extraordinarily like Rosi 
herself, could she only have seen it. 

“‘Mamma wants you to have the goat 
at home. I think we can manage it.”’ 

“That is good of her,”’ answered R« 
erick, quaintly. 

*‘She loves you dearly.” 

Vincent Sayle did not know, himse|! 
why he said it. Apparently Roderick 
did not know, either, for he made 1 
reply. The rest of the drive was filled 
with five-year-old questions and a deal 
of chatter. 

When they reached the house, Say) 
sent Roderick up to Rosina’s room alone. 
Every nerve in his body warned him not 
to be present at their meeting. 1h: 
child went up-stairs, neither lagging! 
nor in haste—as if he, too, had made u; 
his mind to something. Then all wa 
silence for Vincent Sayle, for he had at 
once sought his own study in the othe: 
wing of the house. Once there, he sat 
waiting; he did not even fiddle with h 
papers or light a cigarette. Rodd) 
would probably be back soon. He rathe 
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hoped Rosina would come down with 
the child, her hand on his shoulder, as 


she sometimes did. But half an hou: 
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went by, and the boy had not reap- 
peared. oa Flag 

“Confound it! It’s like waiting for 
Betts to come out,” murmured Sayle to 
himself. “I’m a fool. Ill go up my- 
self.” And he did. 

Rosina, in her own room, was sitting 
in the biggest chair, with Roddy on her 
lap. The falling lace of her sleeves was 
all over the child’s shoulders. Roddy 
was turning the leaves of a story-book, 
but with the irrelevant gesture of the 
happy child who has to do something 
with his fingers though his mind is else- 
where. Obviously they were talking, 
not reading. 

Rosina smiled at her husband. “I’m 
telling Roddy I don’t know how we ever 
got on without him. I don’t. It’s won- 
derful to have him back at last.”’ She 
hid her face for an instant in Roderick’s 
yellow mop of hair, then lifted it and 
gazed, beyond them both, out of the 
western window. “Wonderful,” she re- 
peated, under her breath. And her clasp 
tightened on the child’s body. Roderick 
turned slowly in her arms, then raised 
his head and kissed her cheek, comfort- 
ably and with emphasis. 

Sayle stood by her chair with his hand 
on her shoulder. 

“He’s so like you,” she whispered. 

‘Would you mind if I sometimes, just 
for myself, called him Vincent? Of 
course I wouldn’t really take away his 
own name.” 

He did not answer, but Rosina felt no 
need of asking again. 

Slowly, as af it were some visibly heal- 
ing process, relief spread itself over his 
features. He didn’t know how the mir- 
acle had been achieved, but there was no 
mistaking the sudden infusion of spon- 
taneity into voice and gesture. Her 
arms closed naturally over the strong 
little body; her lips, of themselves, found 
new inflections, with a caress in them. 
She wasn’t playmg the game—the boy 
really meant something to her. The kid 
felt it himself, for that matter—he 
wasn't the miscellaneously cuddling 
kind. 

“Supper, Roddy.” Sayle took out his 
watch. “Run to Frances.” And the 
boy went off at top speed, with a high 
halloo, down the corridor. 

Rosina Sayle opened her arms to her 
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husband. “Sometime I must tell you a 
lot of things, Vincent.” 

‘IT think I know them.”’ 

She scanned his face. “Do you? | 
wonder. I’ve been a most remarkable 
ostrich, if you do. Anyhow, in here’’— 
she tapped her forehead—“‘there’s peace, 
now. Why didn’t you have Roddy home 
be fore! s 

“T didn’t dare. 

Rosina mused an instant. “I see. 
You do know. I didn’t dare, either. 
Think of Roddy’s doing the trick! 
First” —her voice was very low—“‘I was 
afraid I shouldn’t care for Vincent; and 
then, when I knew how I should have 
cared for him, I was afraid I should hate 
Roddy. And I had only to touch Roddy 
—to feel him, with my hand and my 
cheek—to know that nothing of it all 
had been wasted. I know now how a 
mother feels. I dare say it took Vin- 
cent to teach me. Anyhow, the Sab- 
bath’s over.” 

“The Sabbath?” 

“Oh, it’s an old phrase of mine. It 
wouldn’t mean anything to you. Other 
days, other Sabbaths;- but never, I be- 
lieve, that one again. Perhaps, if my 
ancestors hadn’t msisted on burning so 
many witches, there would never have 
to be another.” 

“You mean— 

“My dear boy, I’m afraid my meta- 
phors will have to be my own. Can’t 
you let it go at possessing the facts— 
and me?” 

“1 think I can.’ 

Rosina est oh up her skirts with one 
hand. “I'll race you to the nursery. 

“No, you won't.” Sayle detained her 
firmly. 

“Oh—I’d forgotten. Do I still have 

be careful of myself? Really, Vin- 
cent, I quite understand the mystics—al- 
ways wanting’to divorce spirit and flesh. 
Those two quarrel incessantly. One has 
always to be subduing one or the other. 
Oh, for a quiet house! But that, I sup- 
pose, is the martial thing called life. 
Roddy, thank Heaven, hasn’t learned it 
yet.” 

It was complete, even to the uncon- 
scious thrill of maternal jealousy in her 
voice. He tucked her arm into his, and 
they paced, in perfect step, along the 
halls to the nursery. 
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The Turmoil 


A NOVEL 
BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


CHAPTER XII 
@ SS e=9 PEQT ANDING in the black 


group under gaunt trees 


Ya 
F 


(" at the cemetery three 
MI & vs days later, Bibbs un- 
i ! Si » willingly let an old, old 
¥ , thought become de finite 


OTE a in his mind: the sickly 
brother = forint the strong brother, 
and Bibbs wondered how many million 
times that had happened since men first 
made a word to name the sons of one 
mother. Almost literally he had buried 
his strong brother, for Sheridan had gone 
to pieces when he saw his dead son. He 
had nothing to help him meet the shock; 
neither definite religion nor “philoso- 
phy” definite or indefinite. He could 
only beat his forehead and beg, over and 
over, to be killed with an ax, while his 
wife was helpless except to entreat him 
not to “‘take on,” herself adding a con- 
tinuous lamentation. Edith, weeping, 

made truce with Sibyl and saw to it that 
the mourning garments were beyond 
criticism. Roscoe was dazed, and he 
shirked, justifying himself curiously by 
saying he “never had any experience in 
such matters.” So it was Bibbs, the shy 
outsider, who became during that dread- 
ful little time the master of the house; 
for as strange a thing as that, some- 
times, may be the result of adeath. He 
met the relatives from out-of-town at 
the station; he set the time for the 
funeral and the time for meals; he 
selected the flowers and he selected Jim’s 
coffin; he did all the grim things and all 
the other things. Jim had belonged to 
an order of Knights, who lengthened the 
rites with a picturesque ceremony of 
their own, and at first Bibbs wished 
to avoid this, but upon reflection he 
offered no objection—he divined that 
the Knights and their service would be 
not precisely a consolation, but a satis- 


faction to his father. So the Knig] 
led the procession, with their band . . 
ing a dirge part of the long way to th 
cemetery; and then turned bz ack, after 
forming in two lines, plumed hats sym- 

pathetically in hand, to let the hearse and 
che carriages pass between. 

“Mighty fine-lookin’ men,” said 
Sheridan, brokenly. “They all—all 
liked him. He was—”’ His breath 
caught in a sob and choked him. “He 
was—a Grand Supreme Herald.” 

Bibbs had divined aright. 

“Dust to dust,” said the minister, 
under the gaunt trees; and at that Sheri- 
dan shook convulsively from head to 
foot. All of the black group shivered, 
except Bibbs, when it came to “ Dust to 
dust.” Bibbs stood passive, for he was 
the only one of them who had known 
that thought as a familiar neighbor; h 
had been close upon dust himself for a 
long, long time, and even now he could 
prophesy no protracted separation be- 
tween himself and dust. The machine- 
shop had brought him very close, and 
if he had to go back it would probably 
bring him closer still; so close—as Dr. 
Gurney predicted—that no one would 
be able to tell the difference between 
dust and himself. And Sheridan, if 
Bibbs read him truly, would be all the 
more determined to “make a man” of 
him, now that there was a man less in 
the family. To Bibbs’s knowledge, no 
one and nothing had ever prevented his 
father from carrying through his plans, 
once he had determined upon them; and 
Sheridan was incapable of believing that 
any plan of his would not work out 
according to his calculations. His na- 


ture unfitted him to accept failure. He 
had the gift of terrible persistence, and 
with unflecked confidence that his way 
was the only way he would hold to that 
way of “making a man” of Bibbs, who 
understood very well, in his passive and 
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impersonal fashion, that it was a way 
which might make not a man, but dust 
of him. But he had no shudder for the 
thought. 

He had no shudder for that thought 
or for any other thought. The truth 
about Bibbs was in the poem which 
Edith had adopted: he had so thor- 
oughly formed the over-sensitive habit 
of hiding his feelings that no doubt he 
had forgotten—by this time—where he 
had put some of them, especially those 
which concerned himself. But he had 
not hidden his feelings about his father 
where they could not be found. He was 
strange to his father, but his father 
was not strange to him. He knew that 
Sheridan’s plans were conceived in the 
stubborn belief that they would bring 
about a good thing for Bibbs himself; 
and whatever the result was to be, the 
son had no bitterness. Far otherwise, 
for as he looked at the big, woeful figure, 
shaking and tortured, an almost unbear- 
able pity laid hands upon Bibbs’s throat. 
Roscoe stood blinking, his lip quiver- 
ing; Edith wept audibly; Mrs. Sheridan 
leaned in half-collapse against her hus- 
band; but Bibbs knew that his father 
was the one who cared. 

It was over. Men m overalls stepped 
forward with their shovels, and Bibbs 
nodded quickly to Roscoe, making a 
slight gesture toward the line of waiting 
carriages. Roscoe understood — Bibbs 
would stay and see the grave filled; the 
rest were to go. The groups began to 
move away over the turf; wheels creaked 
in the graveled drive; and one by one 
the carriages filled and departed, the 
horses setting off at a walk. Bibbs gazed 
steadfastly at the workmen; he knew 
that his father kept looking back as he 
went toward the carriage, and that was 
a thing he did not want to see. But 
after a little while there were no sounds 
of wheels or hoofs on the gravel, and 
Bibbs, glancing up, saw that every one 
had gone. A coupé had been left for 
him, the driver dozing patiently. 

The workmen placed the flowers and 
wreaths upon the mound and about it, 
and Bibbs altered the position of one 
or two of these, then stood looking 
thoughtfully at the grotesque brilliancy 
of that festal - seeming hillock beneath 
the darkening November sky. “It’s too 
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bad!” he half whispered, his lips forming 
the words—and his meaning was that it 
was too bad that the strong brother had 
been the one to go. For this was his 
last thought before he walked to the 
coupé and saw Mary Vertrees standing, 
all alone, on the other side of the drive. 

She had just emerged from a grove of 
leafless trees that grew on a slope where 
the tombs were many; and behind her 
rose a multitude of the barbaric and 
classic shapes we so strangely strew 
about our graveyards: urn-crowned col- 
umns and stone-draped obelisks, shop- 
carved angels and shop-carved children, 
poising on pillars and shafts, all lifting— 
in unthought pathos—their blind stoni- 
ness toward the sky. Against such a 
background Bibbs was not incongruous, 
with his figure, in black, so long and 
slender, and his face so long and thin 
and white; nor was the undertaker’s 
coupé out of keeping, with the shabby 
driver dozing on the box and the shaggy 
horses standing patiently im attitudes 
without hope and without regret. But 
for Mary Vertrees here was a grotesque 
setting—she was a vivid, living creature 
of a beautiful world. And a graveyard is 
not the place for people to look charming. 

She also looked startled and confused, 
but not more startled and confused than 
Bibbs. In “Edith’s” poem he had de- 
clared his intention of hiding his heart 
“among the stars”; and in his boyhood 
one day he had successfully hidden his 
body in the coal-pile. He had. been no 
comrade of other boys, or of girls; and 
his acquaintances of a recent period were 
only a few fellow-invalids and the nurses 
at the Hood Sanitarium. All his life 
Bibbs had kept himself to himself—he 
was but a shy onlooker in the world. 
Nevertheless, the startled gaze he bent 
upon the unexpected lady before him 
had causes other than his shyness and 
her unexpectedness. For Mary Vertrees 
had been a shining figure in the little 
world of late given to the view of this 
humble and elusive outsider, and spec- 
tators sometimes find their hearts beat- 
ing faster than those of the actors in the 
spectacle. Thus with Bibbs now. He 
started and stared; he lifted his hat 
with incredible awkwardness, his fingers 
fumbling at his forehead before they 
found the brim. 
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“Mr. Sheridan,” said Mary, “I’m 
afraid you'll have to take me home with 
you. iI—” She stopped, not lacking a 
momentary awkwardness of her own. 

“Why — why — yes,” Bibbs stam- 
mered. “T’ll—I’ll be de— Won’t you 
get in?” 

In that manner and in that place they 
exchanged their first words. Then Mary 
without more ado got into the coupé 
and Bibbs followed, closing the door. 

“You're very kind,” she said, some- 
what breathlessly. “I should have had 
to walk, and it’s beginning to get dark. 
It’s three miles I think.” 

“Yes,” said Bibbs. “It—it is begin- 
ning to get dark. I—I noticed that.” 

“TI ought to tell you—I—” Mary be- 
gan, confusedly. She bit her lip, sat 
silent a moment, then spoke with com- 
posure. “It must seem odd, my—” 

“No, no!’ Bibbs protested, earnestly. 
“Not in the—in the least.” 

“It does, though,” said Mary. “I 
had not intended to come to the ceme- 
tery, Mr. Sheridan; but one of the men 
in charge at the house came and whis- 
pered to me that ‘the family wished me 
to’—I think your sister sent him. So I 
came. But when we reached here, l— 
oh, I felt that perhaps I—” 

Bibbs nodded gravely. “Yes, yes,” 
he murmured. 

**I got out on the opposite side of the 
carriage,” she continued. “I mean op- 
posite from—from where all of you were. 
And I wandered off over in the other 
direction; and I didn’t realize how little 
time—it takes. From where | was I 
couldn’t see the carriages leaving—at 
least I didn’t notice them. So when I 
got back, just now, you were the only 
one here. I didn’t know the other peo- 
ple in the carriage I came in, and of 
course they didn’t think to wait for me. 
That’s w hy—” 

“Yes,” said Bibbs, “I—” And that 
seemed all he had to say just then. 

Mary looked out through the dusty 
window. “I think we’d better be going 
home, if you please,” she said. 

“Yes,” Bibbs agreed, not moving. 
“Tt will be dark before we get there.” 

She gave him a quick little glance 
“I think you must be very tired, Mr. 
Sheridan; and I know you have reason 
to be,” she said, gently. “If you'll let 


me, I’ll—” And without explaining 
her purpose she opened the door on 
her side of the coupe and leaned out. 

Bibbs stared in blank perplexity, not 
knowing what she meant to do. 

“Driver!” she called, in her clear voice. 
loudly. ‘“‘Driver! We'd like to start, 
please! Driver! Stop at the house just 
north of Mr. Sheridan’s, please.” Th. 
wheels began to move, and she leaned 
back beside Bibbs once more. “I noticed 
that he was asleep when we got in,” sh 
said. “I suppose they ‘have a great 
deal of night work.” 

Bibbs drew a long breath and waited 
till he could command his voice. “I'v: 
never been able to apologize quickly,” 
he said, with his accustomed slowness, 
“because if I try to I stammer. My 
brother Roscoe whipped me once, when 
we were boys, for stepping on his slate- 
pencil. It took me so long to tell him 
it was an accident, he finished before | 
did.” 

Mary Vertrees had never heard any- 
thing quite like the drawling, gentk 
voice or the odd implication that his not 
noticing the motionless state of their 
vehicle was an “accident.” She had 
formed a casual impression of him, not 
without sympathy, but at once she dis- 
covered that he was unlike any of her 
cursory and vague imaginings of him 
And suddenly she saw a picture he had 
not intended to paint for sympathy: 
sturdy boy hammering a smaller, sickly 
boy, and the sickly boy unresentful. 
Not that picture alone; others flashed 
before her. Instantaneously she had a 
glimpse of Bibbs’s life and into his life. 
She fad a queer feeling, new to her ex- 
perience, of knowing him instantly. It 
startled her a little; and then, with som« 
surprise, she realized that she was glad 
he had sat so long, after getting into th« 
coupé, before he noticed that it had not 
started. What she did not realize, how- 
ever, was that she had made no respons¢ 
to his apology; and they passed out of 
the cemetery gates, neither having spo- 
ken again. 

Bibbs was so content with the silenc« 
he did not know that it was silence. The 
dusk, gathering in their small inclosure, 
was filled with a rich presence for him; 
and presently it was so dark that neither 
of the two could see the other, nor did 
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even their garments touch. But neither 
had any sense of being alone. The 
wheels creaked steadily, rumbling pres- 
ently on paved streets; there were the 
sounds, as from a distance, of the plod- 
plod of the horses; and sometimes the 
driver became audible, coughing asth- 
matically, or saying, “You, Joe!” with 
a spiritless flap of the whip upon an un- 
responsive back. Oblongs of light from 
the lamps at street corners came swim- 
ming into the interior of the coupé and, 
thinning rapidly to lances, passed ut- 
terly, leaving greater darkness. And 
yet neither of these two last attendants 
at Jim Sheridan’s funeral broke the 
silence. 

It was Mary who perceived the 
strangeness of it—too late. Abruptly 
she realized that for an indefinite inter- 
val she had been thinking of her com- 
panion and not talking to him. “Mr. 
Sheridan,” she began, not knowing what 
she was going to say, but impelled to 
say anything, as she realized the queer- 
ness of this drive—*“ Mr. Sheridan, I—” 

The coupé stopped. ‘ You, Joe!” said 
the driver, reproachfully, and climbed 
down and opened the door. 

“*What’s the trouble?” Bibbs inquired. 

“Lady said stop at first house north 
of Mr. Sheridan’s, sir.” 

Mary was incredulous; she felt that 
it couldn’t be true and that it mustn’t 
be true that they had driven all the 
way without speaking. 

“What?” Bibbs demanded. 

“We're there, sir,” said the driver, 
sympathetically. “Next house north of 
Mr. Sheridan’s.” 

Bibbs descended to the curb. ‘‘ Why, 
yes,” he said. ‘“‘Yes, you seem to be 
right.””. And while he stood staring at 
the dimly illuminated front windows of 
Mr. Vertrees’s house Mary got out un- 
assisted. 

“Let me help you,” said Bibbs, step- 
ping toward her mechanically; and she 
was several feet from the coupé when 
he spoke. 

“Oh no,” she murmured. “I think 
[ can—” She meant that she could get 
out of the coupé without help, but per- 
ceiving that she had already accom- 
plished this feat, she decided not to 
complete the sentence. 

“You, Joe!” cried the driver, angrily, 
Vou. CXXIX.—No. 774.—110. 
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climbing to his box. And he rumbled 
away at his team’s best pace—a snail’s. 

“Thank you for bringing me home, 
Mr. Sheridan,” said Mary, stiffly. She 
did not offer her hand. ‘Good night.” 

“‘Good night,” Bibbs said in response; 
and, turning with her, walked beside her 
to the door. Mary made that a short 
walk; she almost ran. Realization of 
the queerness of their drive was growing 
upon her, beginning to shock her; she 
stepped aside from the light that fell 
through the glass panels of the door 
and withheld her hand as it touched the 
old-fashioned bell-handle. 

“I’m quite safe, thank you,” she said 
with a little emphasis. “Good night.” 

“Good night,” said Bibbs, and went 
obediently. When he reached the street 
he looked back, but she had vanished 
within the house. 

Moving slowly away, he caromed 
against two people who were turning out 
from the pavement to cross the street. 
They were Roscoe and his wife. 

“Where are your eyes, Bibbs?” de- 
manded Roscoe. ‘“‘Sleep-walking, as 
usual ?”’ 

But Sibyl took him by the arm. 
“Come over to our house for a little 
while, Bibbs,” she urged. ‘I wantto—” 

“No; I’d better—” 

“Yes. I want you to. Your father’s 
goneto bed and they’ re all quiet overthere 
—all worn out. Just come for a minute.” 

He yielded, and when they were in the 
house she repeated herself with real feel- 
ing: “*All worn out!’ Well, if anybody 
is, you are, Bibbs! And I don’t wonder; 
you ve done every bit of the work of it. 
You mustn’t get down sick again. I’m 
going to make you take a little brandy.” 

He let her have her own way, follow- 
ing her into the dining-room, and was 
grateful when she brought him a tiny 
glass filled from one of the decanters on 
the sideboard. Roscoe gloomily poured 
for himself a much heavier libation in a 
larger glass; and the two men sat, while 
Sibyl leaned against the sideboard, re- 
viewing the episodes of the day and 
recalling the names of the donors of 
flowers and wreaths. She pressed Bibbs 
to remain longer when he rose to go, and 
then, as he persisted, she went with him 
to the front door. He opened it, and 
she said: 
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“ Bibbs, you were coming out of the 
Vertreeses’ house when we met you. 
How did you happen to be there?” 

“I had only been to the door,” he said. 

**Good night, Sibyl.” 

“Wait,” she insisted. “‘We saw you 
coming out.” 

“TI wasn’t,” he explained, moving to 
depart. “I'd just brought Miss Vertrees 
home. , 

“What?” she cried. 

“Yes,” he said, and stepped out upon 
the porch, “that was it. Good night, 
Sibyl.” 

“Wait!” she said, following him across 
the threshold. “How did that happen? 
I thought you were going to wait while 
those men filled the—the—” She 
paused, but moved nearer him imsist- 
ently. 

“I did wait. Miss Vertrees was 
there,” he said, reluctantly. “‘She had 
walked away for a while and didn’t 
notice that the carriages were leaving. 
When she came back the coupé waiting 
for me was the only one left.” 

Sibyl regarded him with dilating eyes. 
She spoke with a slow breathlessness. 
“And she drove home from Jim’s funeral 
—with you!” 

Without warning she burst into laugh- 
ter, clapped her hand ineffectually over 
her mouth as though to check it, and, 
failing, ran back uproariously into the 
house, hurling the door shut behind her. 


CHAPTER XIII 


IBBS went home pondering. He 
B did not understand why Sibyl had 

laughed. The laughter itself had 
been spontaneous and beyond suspicion, 
but it seemed to him that she had only 
affected the effort to suppress it and that 
she wished it to be significant. Signifi- 
cant of what? And why had she wished 
to impress upon him the fact of her over- 
whelming amusement? He found no an- 
swer, but she had succeeded im disturb- 
ing him; and he wished that he had not 
encountered her. 

At home, uncles, aunts, and cousins 
from out-of-town were wandering about 
the house, several mournfully admiring 
the “‘ Bay of Naples,” and others occu- 
pied with the Moor and the plumbing, 
while they waited for trains. Edith and 


her mother had retired to some upper 
fastness, but Bibbs interviewed Jackson 
and had the various groups of relativ: 
summoned to the dining-room for food 
One great-uncle, old Gideon Sherida: 
from Booneville, could not be found, an. 
Bibbs went in search of him. He ran 
sacked the house, discovering the mis: 
ing antique at last by accident. Passin; 
his father’s closed door on tiptoe, Bibb 
heard a murmurous sound, and pause 
to listen. The sound proved to be 
quavering and rickety voice, monot: 
nously bleating: 

“The Lo-ord givuth and the Lo-ord 
takuth away! We got to remember that 
we got to remember that! I’m a-gittin’ 
along, James; I’m a-gittin’ along; and 
I’ve seen a-many of ’em go—two daugh- 
ters and a son the Lord give me, and 
He has taken all away. For the Lo-o: 
givuth and the Lo-ord takuth away 
Remember the words of Bildad the Shu- 
hite, James. Bildad the Shuhite says, 
‘He shall have neither son nor nephew 
among his people, nor any remaining in 
his dwellings.’ Bildad the Shuhite—” 

Bibbs opened the door softly. His 
father was lying upon the bed, in his 
underclothes, face downward, and Uncl. 
Gideon sat near by, swinging backward 
and forward in a rocking-chair, stroking 
his long, white beard and gazing at th 
ceiling as he talked. Bibbs beckoned 
him urgently, but Uncle Gideon paid no 
attention. 

“Bildad the Shuhite spake and h 
says, ‘If thy children have sinned against 
Him and He have cast them away—” 

There was a muffled explosion beneath 
the floor, and the windows rattled. Th« 
figure lying face downward on the bed 
did not move, but Uncle Gideon leaped 
from his chair. “My God!” he cried. 
“What's that?” 

There came a second explosion, and 
Uncle Gideon ran out into the hall 
Bibbs went to the head of the great 
staircase, and, looking down, discovered 
the source of the disturbance. Gideon’s 
grandson, a boy of fourteen, had brougitt 
his camera to the funeral and was tak- 
ing “flash-lights” of the Moor. Unck 
Gideon, reassured by Bibbs’s explana- 
tion, would have returned to finish his 
quotation from Bildad the Shuhite, but 
Bibbs detained him, and after a little 
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argument persuaded him to descend to 
the dining-room, whither Bibbs followed 
after closing the door of his father’s 
room. . ‘ 

He kept his eye on Gideon after din- 
ner, diplomatically preventing several at- 
tempts on the part of that comforter to 
reascend the stairs; and it was a relief 
to Bibbs when George announced that 
an automobile was waiting to convey 
the ancient man and his grandson to 
their train. They were the last to leave, 
and when they had gone Bibbs went 
sighing to his own room. 

“He stretched himself wearily upon the 
bed, but presently rose, went to the win- 
dow, and looked for a long time at the 
darkened house where Mary Vertrees 
lived. Then he opened his trunk, took 
therefrom a small note-book half filled 
with fragmentary scribblings, and began 
to write: 


Laughter after a funeral. In this reaction 
people will laugh at anything and at nothing. 
The band plays a dirge on the way to the 
cemetery, but when it turns back, and the 
mourning carriages are out of hearing, it 
strikes up, “‘Darktown Is Out To-night.” 
[hat is natural—but there are women whose 
laughter is like the whirring of whips. Why 
is it that certain kinds of laughter seem to 
spoil something hidden away from the laugh- 
ers? If they do not know of it, and have 
never seen it, how can their laughter hurt 
it? Yet it does. 

Beauty is not out of place among grave- 
stones. It is not out of place anywhere. 
But a woman who has been betrothed to a 
man would not look beautiful at his funeral. 
A woman might look beautiful, though, at 
the funeral of a man whom she had known 
and liked. And in that case, too, she would 
probably not want to talk if she drove home 
from the cemetery with his brother; nor 
would she want the brother to talk. Silence 
is usually either stupid or timid. But for a 
man who stammers if he tries to talk fast, and 
drawls so slowly, when he doesn’t stammer, 
that nobody has time to listen to him, silence 
is advisable. Nevertheless, too much silence 
is open to suspicion. It may be reticence, 
or it may be a vacuum. It may be dignity, 
or it may be false teeth. 

Sometimes an imperceptible odor will be- 
come perceptible in a small inclosure, such 
as a closed carriage. The ghost of gasolene 
rising from a lady’s glove might be sweeter 
to the man riding beside her than all the 
scents of Arcady in spring. It depends on the 
lady—but there are / 
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Three miles may be three hundred miles, 
or it may be three feet. When it is three feet 
you have not time to say a great deal before 
you reach the end of it. Still, it may be 
that one should begin to speak. 

No one could help wishing to stay in a 
world that holds some of the people that are 
in this world. There are some so wonderful 
you do not understand how the dead could 
die. How could they let themselves? 

A falling building does not care who falls 
with it. It does not choose who shall be upon 
its roof and who shall not. 

Silence can be golden? Yes. But per- 
haps if a woman of the world should find 
herself by accident sitting beside a man for 
the length of time it must necessarily take 
two slow old horses to jog three miles, she 
might expect that man to say something of 
some sort! Even if she thought him a feeble 
hypochondriac, even if she had heard from 
others that he was a disappointment to his 
own people, even if she had seen for herself 
that he was a useless and irritating encum- 
brance everywhere, she might expect him at 
least to speak—she might expect him to open 
his mouth and try to make sounds, if he 
only barked. If he did not even try, but sat 
every step of the way as dumb as a frozen 
fish, she might think him a frozen fish. And 
she might be right. She might be right if 
she thought him about as pleasant a com- 
panion as—as Bildad the Shuhite! 


Bibbs closed his note-book, replacing 
it in his trunk. Then, after a period of 
melancholy contemplation, he undressed, 
put on a dressing-gown and slippers, and 
went softly out into the hall—to his fa- 
ther’s door. Upon the floor was a tray 
which Bibbs had sent George, earlier in 
the evening, to place upon a table in 
Sheridan’s room—but the food was un- 
touched. Bibbs stood listening outside 
the door for several minutes. There 
came no sound from within, and he went 
back to his own room and to bed. 

In the morning he woke to a state of 
being hitherto unknown in his experi- 
ence. Sometimes in the process of wak- 
ing there is a little pause—sleep hasgone, 
but coherent thought has not begun. It 
is a curious half-void, a glimpse of 
aphasia; and although the person ex- 
periencing it may not know, for that 
instant, his own name, or age, or sex, he 
may be acutely conscious of depression 
or elation. It is the moment, as we 
say, before we “remember”; and for the 
first time in Bibbs’s life it came to him 
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bringing a vague happiness. He woke 
to a sense of new riches; he had the feel- 
ing of a boy waking to a birthday. But 
when. the next moment brought him his 
memory he found nothing that could 
explain his exhilaration. On the con- 
trary, under the circumstances it seemed 
grotesquely unwarranted. However, it 
was a brief visitation and was gone be- 
fore he had finished dressing. It left 
a little trail, the pleased recollection of 
it and the puzzle of it, which remained 
unsolved. And in fact, waking happily 
in the morning is not usually the result 
of a drive home from a funeral. No won- 
der the sequence evaded Bibbs Sheridan! 
lis father had gone when he came 
down-stairs. “Went on down to’s office, 
5h ~ : 
jes’ same,” Jackson informed him. 
“*Came sat breakfas’-table, all by ’mself; 
eat nothin’. George bring nice break- 
fas’, but he di’n’ eat a thing. Yessuh, 
went on down-town, jes’ same he yoosta 
do. Yessuh, | reckon putty much ev’y- 
thing goin’ go on same as it yoosta do.” 

It struck Bibbs that Jackson was 
right. The day passed as.other days had 
passed. Mrs. Sheridan and Edith were 
in black, and Mrs. Sheridan cried a lit- 
tle now and then, but no other external 
difference was to be seen. Edith was 
quiet, but not noticeably depressed, and 
at lunch proved herself able to argue 
with her mother upon the propriety of 
receiving calls in the earliest stages of 
“mourning.” Lunch was as usual—for 
Jim and his father had always lunched 
down-town—and the afternoon was as 
usual. Bibbs went for his drive, and his 
mother went with him, as she sometimes 
did when the weather was pleasant. 
Altogether, the usualness of things was 
rather startling to Bibbs. 

During the drive Mrs. Sheridan 
talked fragmentarily of Jim’s childhood. 
“But you wouldn’t remember about 
that,” she said, after narrating an epi- 
sode. “You were too little. He was 
always a good boy, just like that. And 
he’d save whatever papa gave him, and 
put it in the bank. I reckon it Il just 
about kill your father to put somebody 
in his place as president of the Realty 
Company, Bibbs. I know he can’t move 
Roscoe over; he told me last week he'd 
already put as much on Roscoe as any 
one man could handle and not go crazy. 


Oh, it’s a pity—” She stopped to wipe 
her eyes. “It’s a pity you didn’t run 
more with Jim, Bibbs, and kind o’ pick 
up his ways. Think what it ’d meant 
to papa, now! You never did run with 
either Roscoe or Jim any, even before 
you got sick. Of course, you were 
younger; but it always did seem queer- 
and you three bein’ brothers like that. 
I don’t believe I ever saw you and Jim 
sit down together for a good talk in m) 
life.” 

“Mother, I’ve been away so long,” 
Bibbs returned, gently. “And since | 
came home I—” 

“Oh, I ain’t reproachin’ you, Bibbs,’ 
she said. “ Jim ain’t been home much of 
an evenin’ since you got back—what 
with his work and callin’ and goin’ to the 
theater and places, and often not even 
at the house for dinner. Right the 
evenin’ before he got hurt he had his 
dinner at some miser’ble rest’rant down 
by the Pump Works, he was so set on 
overseein’ the night work and gettin’ 
everything finished up right to the min- 
ute he told papa he would. I reckon 
you might ’a’ put in more time with Jim 
if there'd been more opportunity, Bibbs. 
I expect you feel almost as if you scarcely) 
really knew him right well.” 

“T suppose I really didn’t, mother. 
He was busy, you see, and I hadn’t 
much to say about the things that in- 
terested him, because I don’t know 
much about them.” 

“It’s a pity! Oh, it’s a pity!” she 
moaned. “And you'll have to learn to 
know about ’em now, Bibbs! I haven’t 
said much to you, because I felt it was 
all between your father and you, but 
I honestly do believe it will just kill him 
if he has to have any more trouble on 
top of all this! You mustn’t Jet him, 
Bibbs—you mustn’t!. You don’t know 
how he’s grieved over you, and now he 
can’t stand any more—he just can’t! 
Whatever he says for you to do, you do 
it, Bibbs, you do it! I want you to 
promise me you will.” 

“I would if I could,” he said, sorrow- 
fully. 

“No, no! Why can’t you?” she cried, 
clutching his arm. “He wants you to go 
back to the machine-shop and—” 

“ And— like it’!” said Bibbs. 


“Yes, that’s it—to go im a cheerful 
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spirit. Dr. Gurney said it wouldn’t 
hurt you if you went in a cheerful spirit 

the doctor said that himself, Bibbs. 
So why can’t you do it? Can’t you do 
that much for your father? You ought 
to think what he’s done for you. You 
got a beautiful house to live in; you got 
automobiles to ride in; you got fur coats 
and warm clothes; you been taken care 
of all your life. And you don’t know 
how he worked for the money to give all 
these things to you! You don’t dream 
what he had to go through and what he 
risked, when we were startin’ out in life; 
and you never will know! And now this 
blow has fallen on him out of a clear sky, 
and you make it out to be a hardship to 
do like he wants you to! And all on 
earth he asks is for you to go back to 
the work in a cheerful spirit, so it won’t 
hurt you! That’s all he asks. Look, 
Bibbs, we’re gettin’ back near home, but 
before we get there I want you to 
promise me that you’ll do what he asks 
you to. Promise me!” 

In her earnestness she cleared away 
her black veil that she might see him 
better, and it blew out on the smoky 
wind. He readjusted it for her before 
he spoke. 

“T’ll go back in as cheerful a spirit 
as I can, mother,” he said. 

“There!” she exclaimed, satisfied. 
“That’s a good boy! That’s all | 
wanted you to say.” 

“Don’t give me any credit,” he said, 
ruefully. “There isn’t anything else for 
me to do.” 

“Now, don’ t begin talkin’ that way!” 

“No, no,” he soothed her. “We'll 
have to begin to make the spirit a cheer- 
ful one. We may—” They were turn- 
ing into their own driveway as he spoke, 
and he glanced at the old house next 
door. Mary Vertrees was visible in the 
twilight, standing upon the front steps, 
bareheaded, the door open behind her. 
She bowed gravely. 

“*We may’ — what?” asked Mrs. 
Sheridan with a slight impatience. 

“What is it, mother?” 

“You said, ‘We may,’ and didn’t 
finish what you were sayin’.” 

“Did I?” said Bibbs, blankly. “Well, 
what were we saying?” 

“Of all the queer boys!” she cried. 
“You always were. Always! You 
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haven’t forgot: what you just promised 
me, have you?” 

“No,” he amswered, as the car 
stopped. “No. The spirit will be as 
cheerful as the flesh will let it, mother. 
It won’t do to behave like—” 

His voice was low, and in her move- 
ment to descend from the car she failed 
to hear his final words. 

“Behave like who, Bibbs?” 

“Nothing.” 

But she was fretful in her grief. “You 
said it wouldn’t do to behave like some- 
body. Behave like who?’ 

“It was just nonsense,” he explained, 
turning to go in. “A rather obscure 
person | don’t think much of lately.” 

“ Behave like who?” she repeated, and 
upon his yielding to her petulant insist- 
ence, she made up her mind that the 
only thing to do was to tell Dr. Gurney 
about it. 

“Like Bildad the Shuhite!” was what 
Bibbs said. 


CHAPTER XIV 
joe outward usualness of things 


continued after dinner. It was 

Sheridan’s custom to read the eve- 
ning paper beside the fire in the library, 
while his wife, sitting near by, either 
sewed (from old habit) or allowed herself 
to be repeatedly baffled by one of the 
simpler forms of solitaire. To-night she 
did neither, but sat in her customary 
chair, gazing at the fire, while Sheridan 
let the unfolded paper rest upon his lap, 
though now and then he lifted it, as if 
to read, and let it fall back upon his 
knees again. Bibbs came in noiselessly 
and sat in a corner, doing nothing; and 
from a “ reception-room”’ across the hall 
an indistinct vocal murmur became just 
audible at intervals. Once, when this 
murmur grew louder, under stress of 
some irrepressible merriment, Edith’s 
voice could be heard—*‘ Bobby, aren’t 
you awful!” and Sheridan glanced across 
at his wife appealingly. 

She rose at once and went into the 
“reception-room”; there was a flurry of 
whispering, and the sound of tiptoeing 
in the hall—Edith and her suitor chang- 
ing quarters to a more distant room. 
Mrs. Sheridan returned to her chair in 
the library. 

“They won’t bother you any more, 
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papa, ” she said, in a comforting voice. 

She told me at lunch he’d ’phoned he 
wanted to come up this evening, and | 
said | thought he'd better wait a few 
days, but she said she’d already told 
him he could.” She paused, then added, 
rather guiltily: “I got kind of a notion 
maybe Roscoe don’t like him as much 
as he used to. Maybe—maybe you bet- 
ter ask Roscoe, papa.” And as Sheri- 
dan nodded solemnly, she concluded, in 
haste: “Don’t say J said to. I might be 
wrong about it, anyway.” 

He nodded again, and they sat for some 
time in a silence which Mrs. Sheridan 
broke with a little sniff, having fallen 
into a reverie that brought tears. “That 
Miss Vertrees was a good girl,” she said. 
** She was all right.” 

Her husband evidently had no diffi- 
culty in following her train of thought, 
for he nodded once more, affirmatively. 

“Did you— How did you fix it about 
the—the Realty Company?” she fal- 
tered. “Did you—” 

He rose heavily, helping himself to his 
ag by the arms of his chair. “I fixed 

” he said, in a husky voice. “I moved 
C ‘antwell up, and put Johnston in Cant- 
well’s place and split up Johnston’s 
work among four men with salaries high 
enough to take it.” He went to her, 
put his hand upon her shoulder, and 
dre -w a long, audible, tremulous breath. 

“It’s my bedtime, marhma; I’m goin’ 
up.” He dropped the hand from her 
shoulder and moved slowly away, but 
when he reached the door he stopped 
and spoke again, without turning to look 
at her. “The Realty Company ’ll go 
right on just the same,” he said. “It’s 
like—it’s like sand, mamma. It puts 
me in mind of chuldern playin’ in a sand- 
pile. One of ’em sticks his finger in the 
sand and makes a hole, and another of 
‘em ‘Il pat the place with his hand, and 
all the little grains of sand run in and 
fill it up and settle against each other; 
and then, right away it’s flat on top 
again, and you can’t tell there ever was 
a hole there. The Realty Company ll 
goon all right, mamma. There ain’t any- 
thing anywhere, I reckon, that wouldn’t 
go right on, just the same.’ 

And he passed out slowly into the hall; 
then they heard his slow, heavy tread 
upon the stairs. 


Mrs. Sheridan, rising to follow him, 
turned a piteous face to her son. “It’s 
so forlorn,” she said, chokingly. “That’s 
the first time he spoke since he came in 
the house this evening. I know it must 
’a’ hurt him to hear Udith laughin’ with 
that Lamhorn. She’d oughtn’t to let 
him come, right the very first evening 
this way; she’d ou, htn’t to done it! 
She just seems to lost her head over him, 
and it scares me. You heard what Siby| 
said the other day, and—and you heard 
what—what—”’ 

“What Edith said to Sibyl?” Bibbs 
finished the sentence for her. 

“We can’t have any trouble o’ that 
kind!” she wailed. “Oh, it looks as if 
movin’ up to this New House had 
brought us awful bad luck! It scares 
me!” She put both hands over her face. 
“Oh, Bibbs, Bibbs! if you only wasn’t 
so queer! If you could only been a kind 
of dependable son! I don’t know what 
we're all comin’ to!” And, weeping, 
she followed her husband. 

Bibbs gazed for a while at the fire; 
then he rose abruptly, like a man who 
has come to a decision, and briskly 
sought the room—it was called “the 
smoking-room”’—where Edith sat with 
Mr. Lamhorn. They looked up in no 
welcoming manner as he entered, and 
moved their chairs to a less conspicuous 
adjacency. 

“Good evening,” said Bibbs, pleas- 
antly; and he seated himself in a leather 
easy-chair near them. 

“What is it?” asked Edith, plainly 
astonished. 

“Nothing,” he returned, smiling. 

She frowned. “Did you want some- 
thing?” she asked. 

“Nothing in the world. Father and 
mother have gone up-stairs; I sha’n’t be 
going up for several hours, and there 
didn't seem to be anybody left for 
me to chat with except you and Mr. 
Lamhorn.” 

“*Chat with!’” she echoed, incred- 
ulously. 

“T can talk about almost anything,’ 
said Bibbs with an air of genial polit 
ness. “It doesn’t matter to me. 
don’t know much about business 
that’s what you happened to be talk. 
about. But you aren’t in business, 


you, Mr. Lamhorn?” 
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“Not now,” returned Lamhorn, 
ortly. 

mci not, either,” said Bibbs. “It 

was getting cloudier than usual, I no- 

ticed, just before dark, and there was 

wind from the southwest. Rain to- 

morrow, I shouldn’t be surprised.” 

He seemed to feel that he had begun 
a conversation the support of which 
had now become the pleasurable duty of 
other parties; and he sat expectantly, 
looking first at his sister, then at Lam- 
horn, as if implying that it was their turn 
to speak. Edith returned his gaze with a 
mixture of astonishment and increasing 
anger, while Mr. Lamhorn was obvi- 
ously disturbed, though Bibbs had been 
as considerate as possible in presenting 
the weather as a topic. Bibbs had per- 
ceived that Lamhorn had nothing in his 
mind at any time except “personalities” — 
he could talk about people and he could 
make love. Bibbs, wishing to be cour- 
teous, offered the weather. 

Lamhorn refused it, and concluded, 
from Bibbs’s luxurious attitude in the 
leather chair, that this half-crazy brother 
was a permanent fixture for the rest of 
the evening. There was no reason to 
hope that he would move, and Lam- 
horn found himself in danger of looking 
silly. 

“| was just going,” he said, rising. 

“Oh no!” Edith cried, sharply. 

“Yes. Good night! I think 1—” 

“Too bad,” said Bibbs, genially, walk- 
ing to the door with the visitor, while 
Edith stood staring as the two dis- 
appeared in the hall. She heard Bibbs 
offering to “help” Lamhorn with his 
overcoat and the latter rather curtly de- 
clining assistance, these episodes of de- 
parture being followed by the closing 
of the outer door. She ran into the 
hall. 

“What’s the matter with you?” she 
cried, furiously. “What do you mean? 
How did you dare come in there when 
you knew—” 

Her voice broke; she made a gesture 
of rage and despair, and ran up the 
stairs, sobbing. She fled to her mother’s 
room, and when Bibbs came up, a few 
minutes later, Mrs. Sheridan met him 
at his door. 

“Oh, Bibbs,” she said, shaking her 


head woefully, “you oughtn’t to distress 
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your sister! She says you drove that 
young man right out of the house. 
You'd ought to been more considerate 
of her feelin’s.” 

Bibbs smiled faintly, noting that 
Edith’s door was open, with Edith’s 
naive shadow motionless across its 
threshold. ‘‘ Yes,” he said. “He doesn’t 
appear to be much of a ‘man’s man.’ 
He ran at just a glimpse of one.” 

Edith’s shadow moved; her voice 
came quavering: “You call yourself 
oner 

“No, no,” he answered. “TI said, ‘just 
a glimpse of one.’ | didn’t claim—” 
But her door slammed angrily; and he 
turned to his mother. 

“There,” he said, sighing. ‘“That’s 
almost the first time in my life I ever 
tried to be a man of action, mother; and 
I succeede ° perfectly in what I tried to 
do. As a consequence I feel like a 
horse-thief!”’ 

“You hurt her feelin’s,”’ she groaned. 
“You must ’a’ gone at it too rough, 
Bibbs.” 

He looked upon her wanly. ‘That’s 
my trouble, mother,” he murmured. 
“I’m a plain, blunt fellow. I have rough 
ways, and I’m a rough man.” 

For once, she perceived some mean- 
ing in his queerness. “Hush your non- 
sense!”’ she said, good-naturedly, the as- 
tral of a troubled smile appearing. “‘ You 
go to bed.” 

He kissed her and obeyed. 

Edith gave him a cold greeting the 
next morning at the breakfast-table. 

“You mustn’t do that under a mis- 
apprehension,” he warned her when 
they were alone in the dining-room. 

“Do what under a what?” she asked. 

“Speak to me. I came into the smok- 
ing-room last night ‘on purpose,’” he 
told her, gravely. ‘1 have a prejudice 
against that young man.” 

She laughed. “I guess you think 
it means a great deal who you have 
prejudices against!” In mockery she 
adopted the manner of one who implores. 
“Bibbs, for pity’s sake promise me, don’t 
use your influence with papa against 
him!’ And she laughed louder. 

“Listen,” he said, with peculiar ear- 
nestness. “I'll tell you now, because— 
because I’ve decided I’m one of the 
family.” And then, as if the earnestness 
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were too heavy for him to carry it far- 
ther, he continued, in his usual tone, 
“1’m drunk with power, Edith.” 

“What do you want to tell me?” she 
demanded, brusquely. 

“Lamhorn made love to Sibyl,” he 
said. 

Edith hooted. “She did to him! And 
because you overheard that spat be- 
tween us the other day when I the same 
as accused her of it, and said something 
like that to you afterward—” 

“No,” he said, gravely. “I know.” 

“How?” 

“I was there, ore day a week ago, 
with Roscoe, and I heard Sibyl and 
Lamhorn—” 

Edith screamed with laughter. “ You 
were with Roscoe—and you heard Lam- 
horn making love to Sibyl!” 

“No. I heard them quarreling.” 

“You're funnier than ever, Bibbs 
she cried. ‘“‘You say he made love to 
her because you heard them quarreling!” 

“That’s it. If you want to know 
what’s ‘between’ people, you can—by 
the way they quarrel.” 

“You'll kill me, Bibbs! What were 


they quarreling about?” 


yp? 


“Nothing. That’s how I knew. 
ple who quarrel over nothing!—it’s al- 
ways certain—” 

Edith stopped laughing abruptly, but 


Peo- 


continued her mockery. ‘“‘ You ought to 
know. You’ve had so much experience, 
yourself!” 

“T haven’t any, Edith,” he said. “My 
life has been about as exciting as an 
incubator chicken’s. But I look out 
through the glass at things.” 

“Well, then,” she said, “if you look 
out through the glass you must know 
what effect such stuff would have upon 
me!” She rose, visibly agitated. “What 
if it was true?” she demanded, bitterly. 
“What if it was true a hundred times 
over? You sit there with your silly face 
half ready to giggle and half ready to 
sniffle, and tell me stories like that, about 
Sibyl picking on Bobby Lamhorn and 
worrying him to death, and you think it 
mattersto me? What if | already knew 
all about their ‘quarreling’? What if I 
understood why she—” She broke off 
with a violent gesture, a sweep of her 
arm extended at full length, as if she 
hurled something to the ground. “Do 
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you think a girl that really cared for , 
man would pay any attention to that? 
Or to you, Bibbs Sheridan?” 

He looked at her steadily, and his 
gaze was as keen as it was steady. She 
met it with unwavering pride. Finally 
he nodded slowly, as if she had spoken 
and he meant to agree with what she 
said, 

“Ah yes,” he said. “I won’t come 
into the smoking-room again. I’m sorry, 
Edith. Nobody can make you see any- 
thing now. You'll never see until you 
see for yourself. The rest of us will do 
better to keep out of it—especially me!” 

“That’s sensible,” she responded, 
curtly. “You’re most surprising of all 
when you’ re sensible, Bibbs.” 

“Yes,” he sighed. “I’m a dull dog. 
Shake hands and forgive me, Edith.” 

Thawing so far as to smile, she under- 
went this brief ceremony, and George 
appeared, summoning Bibbs to the |i- 
brary; Dr. Gurney was waiting there, he 
announced. And Bibbs gave his sister a 
shy but friendly touch upon the shoulder 
as a complement to the handshaking, 
and left her. 

Dr. Gurney was sitting by the log fire, 
alone in the room, and he merely glanced 
over his shoulder when his patient came 
in. He was not over fifty, in spite of 
Sheridan’s habitual “ole Doc Gurney.” 
He was gray, however, almost as thin as 
Bibbs, and nearly always he looked 
drowsy. 

“Your father telephoned me yester- 
day afternoon, Bibbs,” he said, not ris- 
ing. “Wants me to ‘look you over’ 
again. Come around here in front of 
me—between me and the fire. I want 
to see if I can see through you.” 

“You mean you're too sleepy to 
move,” returned Bibbs, complying. “! 
think you'll notice that I’m getting 
worse.” 

“Taken on about twelve pounds,” 
said Gurney. ‘“‘ Thirteen, maybe.” 

“Twelve.” ‘ 

“Well, it won’t do.” The doctor 
rubbed his eyelids. ‘“You’re so much 
better I’ll have to use some machinery 
on you before we can know just where 
you are. You come down to my place 
this afternoon. Walk down —all the 
way. I suppose you know why your 
father wants to know.” 
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Bibbs nodded. ‘“ Machine-shop.” 

Still hate it?” 

Bibbs nodded again. 

“Don’t blame you!” the doctor 
grunted. “Yes; I expect it “ll make a 
lump in your gizzard again. Well, what 
do you say? Shall I tell him you’ve got 
the old lump the re yet? You still want 
to write, do you?’ 

‘What's the use?” Bibbs said, smiling 
ruefully. “‘My kind of w riting ? 4 

“Yes,” the doctor agreed. “I sup- 
pose if you broke away and lived on 
roots and berries until you began to ‘at- 
tract the favorable attention of editors’ 
you might be able to hope for an income 
of four or five hundred dollars a year by 
the time you're fifty.’ 

‘That’s about it,” Bibbs murmured. 

“Of course I know what you want to 
do,” said Gurney, drowsily. “You don’t 
hate the machine-shop only; you hate 
the whole show—the noise and jar and 
dirt, the scramble—the whole bloomin’ 
craze to ‘geton.’ You'd like to go some- 
where in Algiers, or to Taormina, per- 
haps, and bask on a balcony, smelling 
flowers and writing sonnets. You'd 
crow fat on it and have a delicate little 
life all to yourself. Well, what do you 
say? I can lie like sixty, Bibbs! Shall I 
tell your father he’ll lose another of his 
boys if you don’t go to Sicily?” 

“T don’t want to go to Sicily,” said 
Bibbs. “‘I want to stay right here.” 

The doctor’s drowsiness disappeared 
for a moment, and he gave his patient a 
sharp glance. “It’s a risk,” he said. “I 
think we’ll find you're so much better 
he'll send you back to the shop pretty 
quick. Something’s got hold of you 
lately; you’re not quite so lackadaisical 
as you used to be. But I warn you: I 
think the shop will knock you just as it 
did before, and perhaps even harder, 
Bibbs.” 

He rose, shook himself, and rubbed his 
eyelids. “Well, when we go over you 
this afternoon what are we going to say 
about it?” 

‘Tell him I’m ready,” said Bibbs, 
looking at the floor. 

“Oh no,” Gurney laughed. “Not 
quite yet; but you may be almost. We'll 
see. Don’t forget I said to walk down. 

And when the examination was con- 
cluded that afternoon the doctor in- 
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formed Bibbs that the result was much 
too satisfactory to be pleasing. “Here’s 
a new ‘situation’ for a one-act farce,” he 
said, gloomily, to his next patient when 
Bibbs had gone. “Doctor tells a man 
he’s well, and that’s his death sentence, 
likely. Damn’ funny world!” 

Bibbs decided to walk home, though 
Gurney had not instructed him upon 
this point. In fact, Gurney seemed to 
have no more instructions on any point, 
so discouraging was the young man’s 
improvement. It was a dingy after- 
noon, and the smoke was evident not 
only to Bibbs’s sight, but to his nostrils, 
though most of the pedestrians were so 
accustomed to the smell that they could 
no longer detect it. Nearly all of them 
walked hurriedly, too intent upon their 
destinations to be more than half aware 
of the wayside; they wore the expres- 
sions of people under a vague yet con- 
stant strain. They were all lightly pow- 
dered, inside and out, with fine dust and 
grit from the hard-paved streets, and 
they were unaware of that also. They 
did not even notice that they saw the 
smoke, though the thickened air was 
like a shrouding mist. And when Bibbs 
passed the new “Sheridan Apartments,” 
now almost completed, he observed that 
the marble of the vestibule was already 
streaky with soot, like his gloves, which 
were new. 

That recalled to him the faint odor of 
gasolene in the coupé on the way from 
his brother’s funeral, and this incited a 
train of thought which continued till he 
reached the vicinity of his home. His 
route was by a street parallel to that on 
which the New House fronted, and in his 
preoccupation he walked a block farther 
than he intended, so that, having crossed 
to his own street, he approached the 
New House from the north, and as he 
came to the corner of Mr. Vertrees’s lot 
Mr. Vertrees’s daughter emerged from 
the front door and walked thoughtfully 
down the path to the old picket gate. 
She was unconscious of the approach of 
the pedestrian from the north, and did 
not see him until she had opened the 
gate and he was almost beside her. 
Then she looked up, and, as she saw 
him, she started visibly. And if this 
thing, had happened to Robert Lamhorn 
he would have had a thought far beyond 
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the horizon of faint- hearted Bibbs’s 
thoughts. Lamhorn, indeed, would have 
spoken his thought. He would have 
said: 

“You jumped because you were think- 
ing of me!” 


HARPER’S 


CHAPTER XV 


ARY was the picture of a lady 
M flustered. She stood with one 
hand closing the gate behind her, 
and she had turned to go in the direc- 
tion Bibbs was walking. There appeared 
to be nothing for it but that they should 
walk together, at least as far as the New 
House. But Bibbs had paused in his 
slow stride, and there elapsed an instant 
before either spoke or moved—it was no 
longer than that and yet it sufficed for 
each to seem to say, by look and atti- 
tude, “Why, it’s you!” 

Then they both spoke at once, each 
hurriedly pronouncing the other’s name 
as if beginning to deliver a message of 
importance. Then both came to a stop 
simultaneously, but Bibbs made a heroic 
effort, and, as they began to walk on to- 
gether, he contrived to find his voice. 

‘]—I—hate a frozen fish myself,” he 
said. “I think three miles was too long 
for you to put up with one. 

“Good gracious!” she cried, turning to 
him a glowing face from which restraint 
and embarrassment had suddenly fled. 
“Mr. Sheridan, you’re lovely to put it 
that way. But it’s always the girl’s 
place to say it’s turning cooler! I ought 
to have been the one to show that we 
didn’t know each other well enough not 
to say something! It was an imposition 
for me to have made you bring me home, 
and after I went into the house I decided 
I should have walked. Besides, it wasn’t 
three miles to the car-line. I! never 
thought of it!” 

“No,” said Bibbs, earnestly. “I 
didn’t, either. I might have said some- 
thing if I’d thought of anything. I’m 
talking now, though; I must remember 
that, and not worry about it later. I 
think I’m talking, though it doesn’t 
sound intelligent even tome. I made up 
my mind that if I ever met you again I’d 
turn on my voice and keep it going, no 
matter what it said. [—” 

She interrupted him with laughter, 
and Mary Vertrees’s laugh was one 
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which Bibbs’s father had declared, 

the house-warming, “a cripple wo 
crawl five miles to hear.” And at th, 
merry lilting of it Bibbs’s father’s so. 
took he art to forget some of his trepida- 
tion. “I'll be any kind of idiot,” he sa 
“if you'll laugh at me some more. 
won't be difficult for me.” 

She did; and Bibbs’s cheeks show: 
a little actual color, which Mary pe: 
ceived. It recalled to her, by contra; 
her careless and irritated Rendition 
him to her mother just after she had see: 
him for the first time, “ Rather tragi 
and altogether impossible.” It seem: 
to her now that she must have been 
blind. 

They had passed the New House wit! 
out either of them showing—or poss« 
ing—any consciousness that it had bee: 
the destination of one of them. 

“Tl keep on talking,” Bibbs conti: 
ued, cheerfully, “‘and you keep on laugh- 
ing. I’m amounting to something in th: 
world this afternoon. I’m making 
noise and that makes you make musi 
Don’t be bothered by my bleating out 
such things as that. I’m really fright- 
ened, and that makes me bleat anything 
I’m frightened about two things: I’n 
afraid of what I'll think of myself late: 
if | don’t keep talking—talking now, | 
mean—and I’m afraid of what I’ll think 
of myself if I do. And besides these tv 
things, I’m frightened, anyhow. I don’t 
remember talking as much as this mor 
than once or twice in my life. I suppos: 
it was always in me to do it, though, th 
first time I met any one who didn’t know 
me well enough not to listen.” 

“But you're not really talking to 
me,” said Mary. ‘“You’re just thinking 
aloud.” 

“No,” “T’m not 
I’m only making vocal 


he returned, gravely. 
thinking at all; 
sounds because I believe it’s more man- 


nerly. I seem to be the subject of what 
little meaning they possess, and I’d lik: 
to change it, but I don’t know how. |! 
haven’t any experience in talking and | 
don’t know how to manage it.” 

“You needn’t change the subject on 
my account, Mr. Sheridan,” she said. 

“Not even if you really talked about 
yourself.” She turned her face toward 
him as she spoke, and Bibbs caught his 
breath; he was pathetically amazed by 
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the look she gave him. It was a glowing 
look, warmly friendly and understand- 
ing, and, what almost shocked him, it 
was an eagerly interested look. Bibbs 
was not accustomed to anything like 
that. 

“T—you—I—I’m—” he stammered, 
and the faint color in his cheeks grew 
almost vivid. 

She was still looking at him, and she 
saw the strange radiance that came into 
his face. There was something about 
him, too, that explained how “queer” 
many people might think him; but he 
did not seem “queer” to Mary Ver- 
trees; he seemed the most quaintly nat- 
ural person she had ever met. 

He waited, and became coherent. 
“You say something now,” he said. “I 
don’t even belong in the chorus, and here 
| am, trying to sing the funny man’s 
solo! You—” 

“No,” she interrupted. “I’d rather 
play your accompaniment.” 
~ “Tl stop and listen to it, then.” 

“Perhaps—” she began, but, after 
pausing thoughtfully, she made a ges- 
ture with her muff, indicating a large 
brick church which they were approach- 
ing. “Do you see that church, Mr. 
Sheridan?” 

“IT suppose I could,” he answered in 
simple truthfulness, looking at her. 
“But I don’t want to. Once, when I 
was ill, the nurse told me I’d better say 
anything that was on my mind, and [ 
got the habit. The other reason I don’t 
want to see the church is that I have 
a feeling it’s where you’re going, and 
where I'll be sent back.” 

She shook her head in cheery negation. 
“Not unless you want to be. Would you 
like to come with me?” 

“Why—why—yes,” he said. “Any- 
where!’ And again it was apparent that 
he spoke in simple truthfulness. 

“Then come—if you care for organ 
music. The organist is an old friend of 
mine, and sometimes he plays for me. 
He’s a dear old man. He had a degree 
from Bonn, and was a professor after- 
ward, but he gave up everything for mu- 
sic. That’s he, waiting in the doorway. 
He looks like Beethoven, doesn’t he? I 
think he knows that, perhaps, and en- 
joys it alittle. I hope so.” 

“Yes,” said Bibbs, as they reached 
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the church steps. “I think Beethoven 
would like it, too. It must be pleasant 
to look like other people.” 

“T haven’t kept you?” Mary said to 
the organist. 

“No, no,” he answered, heartily. “I 
would not mind so only you should shoo- 
er come!” 

“This is Mr. Sheridan, Dr. Kraft. He 
has come to listen with me.” 

The organist looked bluntly surprised. 
“Iss that so?” he exclaimed. “Well, I 
am glad if you wish him, and if he can 
stant my liddle playink. He iss musician 
himself, then, of course.” 

“No,” said Bibbs, as the three entered 
the church together. ‘‘I—I played the 
—I tried to play—” Fortunately he 
checked himself; he had been about to 
offer the information that he had failed 
to master the jew’s-harp in his boyhood. 
“No, I’m not a musician,” he contented 
himself with saying. 

“What?” Dr. Kraft’s surprise in- 
creased. “‘ Young man, you are fortu- 
nate! I play for Miss Vertrees; she 
comes always alone. You are the first. 
You are the first one ever!” 

They had reached the head of the cen- 
tral aisle, and as the organist finished 
speaking Bibbs stopped short, turning 
to look at Mary Vertrees in a dazed way 
that was not of her perceiving; for 
though she stopped as he did, her gaze 
followed the organist, who was walking 
away from them toward the front of the 
church, shaking his white Beethovian 
mane roguishly. 

“It’s false pretenses on my pait,” 
Bibbs said. ‘You mean to be kind to 
the sick, but I’m not an invalid any 
more. I’m so well I’m going back to 
work in a few days. I'd better leave 
before he begins to play, hadn’t I?” 

“No,” said Mary, beginning to walk 
forward. “Not unless you don’t like 
great music.” 

He followed her to a seat about half- 
way up the aisle while Dr. Kraft as- 
cended to the organ. It was an enor- 
mous one; the procession of pipes ranging 
from long, starveling whistles to thun- 
dering fat guns; they covered all the 
rear wall of the church, and the organ- 
ist’s figure, reaching its high perch, 
looked like that of some Lilliputian ma- 
gician ludicrously daring the attempt to 
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control a monster certain to overwhelm 
him. 

“This afternoon some Handel!’’ he 
turned to shout. 

Mary nodded. 
she asked Bibbs. 

“1 don’t know. 
except ‘Largo.’ 
about music. 
pretend | do. 
tend, | would.” 

“No,” said Mary, looking at him and 
smiling faintly, “ you wouldn’t.” 

She turned away asa greatsound began 
to swim and tremble in the air; the huge 
empty space of the church filled with it, 
and the two people listening filled with 
it; the universe seemed to fill and thrill 
with it. The two sat intensely still, the 
great sound all round about them, while 
the church grew dusky, and only the or- 
ganist’s lamp made a tiny star of light. 
His white head moved from side to side 
beneath it rhythmically, or lunged and 
recovered with the fierceness of a duelist 
thrusting, but he was magnificently the 
master of his giant, and it sang to his 
magic as he bade it. 

Bibbs was swept away upon that 
mighty singing. Such a thing was 
wholly unknown to him; there had been 
no music in his meager life. Unlike the 
tale, it was the Princess Bedrulbudour 
who had brought him to the enchanted 
cave, and that—for Bibbs—was what 
made its magic dazing. It seemed to him 
a long, long time since he had been walk- 
ing home drearily from Dr. Gurney’s of- 
fice; it seemed to him that he had set 
out upon a happy journey since then, 
and that he had reached another planet, 
where Mary Vertrees and he sat alone 
together listening to a vast choiring of 
invisible soldiers and holy angels. There 
were armies of voices about them sing- 
ing praise and thanksgiving; and yet 
they were alone. It was incredible that 
the walls of the church were not the 
boundaries of the universe, to remain 
so for ever; incredible that there was a 
smoky street just yonder, where house- 
maids were bringing in evening papers 
from front steps and where children were 
taking their last spins on roller-skates 
before being haled indoors for dinner. 

He had a curious sense of communi- 
cation with his new friend. He knew it 


“Will you like that?” 


I never heard any 

I don’t know anything 
I don’t even know how to 
If I knew enough to pre- 
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could not be so, and yet he felt as if a!! 
the time he spoke to her, saying: “ You 
hear this strain? You hear that strain? 
You know the dream that these sounds 
bring to me?” And it seemed to him a: 
though she answered, continually: ‘| 
hear! I hear that strain and I hear th 
new one that you are hearing now. | 
know the dream that these sounds bring 
to you. Yes, yes, I hear it all! W. 
hear—together!” 

And though the church grew so dim 
that all was mysterious shadow except 
the vague planes of the windows and th 
organist’s light, with the white head 
moving beneath it, Bibbs had no con- 
sciousness that the girl sitting beside him 
had grown shadowy; he seemed to se 
her as plainly as ever in the darkness, 
though he did not look at her. And all! 
the mighty chanting of the organ’s mul- 
titudinous voices that afternoon seemed 
to Bibbs to be chorusing of her and in- 
terpre ting her, singing her thoughts and 
singing for him the world of humbl. 
gratitude that was in his heart becaus 
she was so kind to him. It all meant 


Mary. 
CHAPTER XVI 


UT when she asked him what it 
B meant, on their homeward way, h« 
was silent. They had come a few 
paces from the church without speaking, 
walking slowly. 

“T’ll tell you what it meant to me,” 
she said, as he did not immediately re- 
ply. “Almost any music of Handel’s al- 
ways means one thing above all others 
to me: courage! That’s it. It makes 
cowardice or whining seem so infinitesi- 
mal—it makes most things in our hus- 
tling little lives seem infinitesimal.” 

“Yes,” he said. “It seems odd, 
doesn’t it, that people down-town ar 
hurrying to trains, hanging on to straps 
in trolley-cars, weltering every way to 
get home and feed and sleep so they can 
get down-town to-morrow? And yet 
there isn’t anything down there worth 
gettingto. ‘They’re like servants drudg- 
ing to keep the house going, and believ- 
ing the drudgery itself is the great thing. 
They make so much noise and fuss and 
dirt they forget that the house was 
meant to live in. The housework has to 
be done, but the people who do it have 
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been so overpaid that they’re confused 
and worship the housework. They’re 
overpaid, and yet, poor things! they 
haven't anything that a chicken can’t 
have. Of course, when the world gets 
to paying its wages sensibly that will be 
different.” id 

“Do you mean ‘communism’? she 
asked, and she made their slow pace a 
little slower—they had only three blocks 
to go. 

“Whatever the word is, I only mean 
that things don’t look very sensible now 

-especié illy to a man that wants to kee P 
out of ’em and can’t! ‘Communism’ f 
Well, at least any ‘decent sport’ would 
say it’s fair for all the strong runners to 
start from the same mark and give the 
weak ones a fair distance ahead, so that 
all can run something like even on the 
stretch. And wouldn’t it be pleasant, 
really, if they could all cross the winning- 
line together? Who really enjoys beat- 
ing anybody—if he sees the beaten man’s 
face? The only way we can enjoy get- 
ting ahead of other people nowadays is 
by forgetting what the other people feel. 
And that,” he added, “is nothing of 
what the music meant to me. You see, 
if | keep talking about what it didn’t 
mean I can keep from telling you what 
it did mean.” 

“Didn’t it mean courage to you, too 

little,” she asked. “Triumph and 
praise were in it, and somehow those 
things mean courage to me.” 

“Yes, they were all there,” Bibbs said. 
“T don’t know the name of what he 
played, but | shouldn’t think it would 
matter much. The man that makes the 
music must leave it to you what it can 
mean to you, and the name he puts to 
it can’t make much difference—except 
to himself and people very much like 
him, I suppose.” 

“I suppose that’s true, though I’d 
never thought of it like that.” 

ae * imagine music must make feelings 
and paint pictures in the minds of the 
people who hear it,” Bibbs went on, 
musingly, “according to their own na- 
tures as much as according to the music 
itself. The musician might compose 
something and play it, wanting you to 
think of the Holy Grail, and some people 
who heard it would think of a prayer- 
meeting, and some would think of how 
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good they were themselves, and a boy 
might think of himself at the ee of 
a solemn procession, carrying a banner 
and riding on a white horse. And then, 
if there were some jubilant passages in 
the music, he’d think of a circus.” 

They had reached her gate, and she 
set her hand upon it, but did not open 
it. Bibbs felt that this was almost the 
kindest of her kindnesses— not to be 
prompt in leaving him. 

“ After all,” she said, “you didn’t tell 
me whether you liked it.” 

““No. * I didn’t need to.” 

“No, that’s true, and I didn’t need to 
ask. I knew. But you said you were 
trying to keep from telling me what it 
did mean. “ 

“I can’t kee P from telling it any long- 
"he said. ‘The music meant to me 
—it meant the kindness of—of you.” 

‘Kindness? How?” 

“You thought I (was a sort of lonely 
tramp—and sick 

“No,” she said, decidedly. “I thought 
perhaps you'd like to hear Dr. Kraft 
play. And you did.’ 

‘It’s curious; sometimes it seemed to 
me that it was you who were playing.” 

Mary laughed. “I? I strum! Piano. 
A little Chopin — Grieg — Chaminade. 
You wouldn’t listen!” 

Bibbs drew a deep breath. “I’m 
frightened again,” he said in an un- 
steady voice. “I’m afraid you'll think 
I’m pushing, but He paused and the 
words sank to a murmur. 

“Oh, if you want me to play for 
you!” she said. “Yes, gladly. It will be 
merely absurd after what you heard this 
afternoon. I play like a hundred thou- 
sand other girls; and I like it. I’m glad 


when any one’s willing to listen, and if 


you—” She stopped, checked by a sud- 
den recollection, and laughed ruefully. 

“But my piano won’t be here after to- 
night. I—I’m sending it away to-mor- 
row. I’m afraid that if you'd like me to 
play to you you’d have to come this 
evening.” 

“You'll let me?” he cried. 

“Certainly, if you care to.” 

“If I could play,” he said, wistfully, 
“like that old man in the church I could 
thank you.” 

“Ah, but you haven’t heard me play. 


I know you liked this afternoon, but—” 
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“Yes,” said Bibbs. “It was the 
greatest happiness I’ve ever known.” 

It was too dark to see his face, but his 
voice held such plain honesty and he 
spoke with such complete unconscious- 
ness of saying anything especially sig- 
nificant that she knew it was the truth. 
For a moment she was nonplussed, then 
she opened the gate and went in. 
“You'll come after dinner, then?” 

“Yes,” he said, not moving. ‘Would 
you mind if I stood here until time to 
come in?” 

She had reached the steps, and at that 
she turned, offering him the response of 
laughter and a gay gesture of her muff 
toward the lighted windows of the New 
House, as though bidding him to run 
home to his dinner. 





That night Bibbs sat writing in his 
note-book. 


Music can come into a blank life and fill it. 
Everything that is beautiful is music, if you 
can listen. 

There is no gracefulness like that of a 
graceful woman at a grand piano. There is 
a swimming loveliness of line that seems to 
merge with the running of the sound, and 
you seem, as you watch her, to see what you 
are hearing and to hear what you are seeing 

Chere are women who make you think of 
pine woods coming down to a sparkling sea. 
he air about such a woman is bracing, and 
when she is near you, you feel strong and 
ambitious; you forget that the world doesn’t 
like you. You think that perhaps you are a 
great fellow, after all. Then you come away 
and feel like a boy who has fallen in love 
with his Sunday-school teacher. You'll be 
whipped for it—and ought to be. 

There are women who make you think of 
Diana, crowned with the moon. But they 
do not have the “Greek profile.” I do not 
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[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








believe Helen of Troy had a “Greek pro. 
file”; they would not have fought about he; 
if her nose had been quite that long. 
Greek nose is not the adorable nose. ‘| 
adorable nose is about an eighth of an i: 
shorter. 

Much of the music of Wagner, it app: 
is not suitable to the piano. Wagner w: 
composer who could interpret into m 
such things as the primitive impulses of 
humanity—he could have made a machine- 
shop into music. But not if he had to work 
in it. Wagner was always dealing in immen- 
sities—a machine-shop would have put a 
majestic lump in so grand a gizzard as t! 

There is a mystery about pianos, it see: 
Sometimes they have to be “sent awa 
That is how some people speak of the pe: 
tentiary. “Sent away” is a euphuism for 
“sent to prison.” But pianos are not sent 
to prison; and they are not sent to the tu: 
—the tuner is sent to them. Why are pia: 
“sent away”’—and where? 

Sometimes a glorious day shines into th: 
most ordinary and useless life. Happiness 
and beauty come caroling out of the air into 
the gloomy house of that life as if some str 
angel just happened to perch on the roof- 
tree, resting in passage. And the night after 
such a day is lustrous and splendid with the 
memory of it. Music and beauty and kind- 
ness—those are the three greatest things God 
can give us. To bring them all in one day 
to one who expected nothing—ah! the heart 
that received them should be as humble as it 
is thankful. But it is hard to be humble 
when one is so rich with new memories. |t 
is impossible to be humble after a day of 
glory. 

Yes—the adorable nose is more than an 
eighth of an inch shorter than the Greek 
nose. It is a full quarter of an inch shorter. 

There are women who will be kinder to a 
sick tramp than to a conquering hero. But 
the sick tramp had better remember that's 
what he is. Take care, take care! Humble’s 
the word! 
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Forty Mile Inn 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


CESFZADEDT was raining hard. A 
ees Queensland shower, 
\t \\ \) this—a swift drenching 
4 | LV, of the bush-lands. 
Py } ] "* 

(nr Yam Night was now down. 
Fema & It was black darkinthe 


Ns 


Sela GS ~coach. The horses were 
exhausted to a dispirited trot. And we 
four passengers were limp. An Australian 
highroad rough with ruts and stones 
iounced and shook us. A black wind 
blew in—chill and wet. And the coach 
leaked pertinacious little trickles of 
black rain: so that—here cowering 
helpless in the like of a dark shower- 
bath—we had no dry thing upon us. 
“Gid-ap!” says thecoachman. And 
“Gid-ap!” And “Gid-ap!” And rioth- 
ing came of it: nor had the coachman 
the least expectation that anything 
would come of it. But “Gid-ap!” says 
he. And “Gid-ap!” And in this way we 
rattled and splashed and jolted along 
toward the refuge of an expected inn. 
No wise traveler would yield his spirit to 
these incidents of discomfort, but would 
employ his imagination — without an 
abundant measure of which no traveler 
of any sort should essay a passage of the 
byways of the world—to withdraw him 
from the ills of the time. He would con- 
template, to be sure, not the rainy night, 
not the pains of the road, but the lights 
and company of the expected inn, and 
the good green bounty. to come to the 
bush-lands of all this dripping misery. 
And thus we—surveying the grassy, sun- 
lit future of the paddocks—until, ahead 
in the dark of the road, a point of light, 
flaring in the midst of a glowing little 
globe of rain, indicated that Forty Mile 
Inn was at last within hail. And at 
Forty Mile Inn, being now cramped and 
bruised and sodden, we alighted, desir- 
ing a share of that refreshment for man 
and beast which the sign of the place 
promised belated travelers. 

A landlady of uncomely aspect some- 
what discouraged our anticipation. 


“Coffee-room?” says she, listlessly. 

* Coffee-re yom.” 

We had not ordered supper: we had 
required the superior hospitality of the 
Inn. 


In the morning of that day we had 
come trotting at easy leisure through as 
drear a stretch of bush as could any- 
where be found. All open, like a kept 
park, this bush was upstanding, perfect 
in trunk and branch, the grasses fresh 
and flourishing knee-high, and no scar 
of fire to be descried; but every tree was 
dead—as dead as dry bones, and clean 
and bleached white, like an articulated 
skeleton. It was a ghastly spectacle. A 
night passage, in the white light of the 
moon, would surely make a man’s flesh 
creep—a stark, gray forest, and the rat- 
tle and creak of its dry limbs, and the 
wind wandering past, moaning and whis- 
pering and whimpering, as the wind will, 
given half a chance, to frighten timid 
folk. It was nothing at all to fancy that 
a gigantic naturalist had here expressed 
some eccentric notion—had designed to 
exhibit to the passengers of that high- 
road the anatomy of the Queensland 
bush. We wondered why any settler 
should work such wide destruction— 
what wisdom lay in killing all this 
mighty timber; and we learned then, 
from the amiable coachman, that the 
death of these great trees had been dealt 
to give the grasses more life—the vitality 
of all the rain. It was a ring-barked 
bush (said he). They had cut a broad 
band of bark from every trunk, near the 
root, in the Australian way of improving 
the land; and the leaves had fallen, and 
the bark had gone to shreds and been 
blown away—and the trees, like dead 
men, who ask nothing of the world’s 
bounty, drew no moisture from the 
ground, needing none, but left it to sus- 
tain the grasses for the cattle. 

These were not the surely watered and 
fertile Queensland miles—the compara- 
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tively inconsequential fruit acres and 
sugar lands. It was cattle country, and 
sheep country, too; but hereabouts it 
was mean land—a perishing land. The 
good pastures, new and near free, where 
the stock grows into money (said they), 
and any young man, with the heart and 
patience of the fathers, can be wealthy at 
middle-age, like the grayheads of these 
days; these good places lay deeper, 
north and west, where the frontiers are, 
with the world lapping out to them, like 
a tide. Nor near by where then we 
coached was there any very vast station, 
but humbler ones, not of the magnitude 
of the incredible, established estates of 
the Darling River country, the New 
South Wales back-blocks, to which the 
third generation returns, nowadays, from 
the English schools and _ universities, 
with the natural habit of leisure, and 
with affectations of a sort to startle the 
patriarchs—not the million-acre runs, 
hereabouts, and the ten-mile paddocks, 
and the three hundred thousand head of 
stock, and the swarm of herders and 
boundary-riders and managers and jack- 
aroos, and the racing-stables and jockeys 
and hunters, and the tutors and music- 
masters and retainers-in-general. It may 
be that in the end these amazing hold- 
ings will be the material of romance, for 
the government does not hesitate to 
seize them and throw them open for 
what is called closer settlement. At any 
rate, here was none. The land was for 
the small selector—blocks of twenty-five 
hundred acres, which he might have for 
a shilling an acre, perhaps, or for nothing 
at all, with the government’s blessing to 
boot. : 
Prickly- pear troubled the country. 
It was spreading with the speed and 
blighting effect of a plague—doubling 
the area of actual occupation every two 
years, when thriving unchecked. It had 
spoiled ten thousand miles (said they); 
and it had infected twenty million acres 
this estimate from a Queensland rang- 
er whose business had somewhat to do 
with the pest, and who was far too seri- 
ous a fellow, it seemed, to take a rise 
out of credulous travelers. “As for 
mere infection,” said he, then, “‘I reckon 
eighty million acres would be nearer the 
truth.” [am unable to swallow such a 
mouthful of ciphers: the reader may 
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suit his taste and capacity—dropping 
ciphers when surfeited; but this much 
is sure, and significant of an appalling 
arithmetical result, that in 1910 ap, 
cations for new prickly-pear selections 
were accepted by the Queensland goy- 
ernment to the extent of 1,308,170 acres. 
The coachman had a pretty tale to 
account for the presence of the pear in 
this alien land. It was imported (said 
he) by the good lady of a station, who 
was fond of curious plants; and it was 
kept in a veranda pot, and was nourished 
and greatly admired, and was trans- 
planted to the yard, and there fenced 
with care, to keep it safe from the stock. 
And then it ran away—over the station 
premises and into the bush. “I / 
this country,” said that prickly-pear, 
according to the coachman’s story, 
“and I reckon I'll settle here —and 
stay.” And now they curse it, and 
slash it, and burn it, and poison it with 
arsenic and soda; but it thrives in spit: 
of them, and delights in its adopted 
country. 

“Just been a Yankee over here to 
poison the pear,” said the coachman, 

“by flowing a heavy gas through th: 
bush.” 

“Did the gas kill the pear?” 

“Ah yes, and everything else,” said 
the coachman. ‘“‘ Wheet, wheet! G’long 
you!” 


We had picked up a jackaroo, bound 
out from his station to the pleasures of 
Sydney and Melbourne—for a whack at 
life (said he), and a jolly smart whack, 
too! We had taken in a drover’s boy, 
returning homesick to his mother. We 
had visited a black-fellow’s mission (res- 
ervation) and run a losing race against 
the rain. And now we had fallen into 
disreputable lodgings, as in the coaching 
country travelers will. It is all as it 
used to be. No man can say that h 
will be refreshed in the parlor of one inn 
and lie the night in Number 4 of another; 
nor is any journey come safely to its 
end, indeed, until the horses are drawn 
up in the lighted yard of the last inn 
of all. A mishap in the dark—a broken 
horse, a mired wheel, the accident of 
rain—and let travelers look out for ob- 
scure wayside taverns and queer lodg- 
ings. A glimpse of the bar of this low 
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THE COACHMAN LAID ON THE WHIP THe “ Bitty BULLE 


public-house—the smoky lamplight and 
drear board walls and shel ves—disheart- 
ened us in respect to the quality of its 
entertainment. At the moment of our 
arrival three stockmen were in the last 
rumble of a roar of laughter; and a bar- 
maid, with her head furiously back, was 
shrilling a very naughty complaint of 
some indelicacy they had dropped—a 
word or two, perhaps, beyond the usual 
license. By this the stockmen were si- 
lenced and abashed, like mischievous 
children, even before a bleared little 
stable-boy had time to gather up our 
dripping luggage, or the landlady had 
bidden us follow to the parlor: where- 
upon the flash barmaid’s anger, at once 
appeased by the blushes and stricken 
behavior of the three stockmen, ran into 
You. CXXIX.—No. 774.—112. 


a scream of merriment more terrible 
than her rage. And here, then, it was 
plain, was no good Queensland inn to 
put up coaching-folk, but a naked back- 
block pot-house, kept to serve the like 
of stockmen and shearers, in the season 
of spending (which was not now), who 
must find pleasure in their cups, or have 
no pleasure at all to their liking, to re- 
ward their labor. 

We followed the landlady, with the 
bleared little stable-boy at our heels, to 
a musty parlor, where she lighted can- 
dles for us, and opened the door to an 
adjoining dormitory chamber, furnished 
with several beds, shabby, suspicious 
characters, every one‘of them. A board 
partition, with cracks and gaps and 
knot-holes, was designed to separate our 
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repose from the hilarity of the bar. 
[here was a bed for each of us, however, 
and a bed for the young jackaroo, who 
was belated with us, and a bed for the 
diminutive drover whom we had picked 
up in the happier hours of that day; and 
there was a last bed, leaning in a corner, 
on doubtful legs, for the next wretched 
traveler whom the rainy night should 
blow in. He had already blown in, it 


Seemed: we heard him, then, in 
the bar, demanding lodgings and 
demanding supper and demanding 
an ostler to stable his horse; and 
fancied him a harsh fellow 
a man in pugnacious ill-humor 
with being caught houseless on 
the deep black road. Had there 
been less to complain of, we should 
have been bitter with it all; but so 
forlorn was our state and expecta- 
tion, in this mean pot-house, that when 
the young jackaroo grinned and the 
little drover chuckled we must break 
into laughter with them. Some phrases 
of drunken melody followed upon our 
mirth. They flowed easily in from the 
bar by way of the cracks and knot- 
holes. And the jackaroo explained that 
these snatches of song described Flash 
Jack from Gund agai as ’avin’ shore at 
big Will shore at Tilberoo, an’ 
once blades, me boys, upon 
which was something 
more to laugh at, and promised a con- 
siderable amusement for the later hours. 
All dry, at last, and a supper of hot 
mutton-pie being by this time laid in 
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the parlor, we found something to che: 
us, but not in the acquaintance of tl 
new guest, who was a tall, scowlin; 
hairy man, and gobbled up his pie an 
gulped down his tea without sayin 
a gracious word, and forthwith disa; 
peared to the veranda. Our landlad 
attended. She had no ear for our chat 
ter; nor was she interested in our pet 
formance upon the hot mutton-pie 
neither to save her victuals from an un 
usual voracity, in the way of mea 
landladies, nor to urge us on to ; 

still more remarkable feat, in the way 

of those portly landladies whose good 

humor and motherly inclinations cel- 

ebrate the hospitality of the best inns 

of the coach-roads. Ail the while she 

waited she sat 

gloomy at the 

black win- 

dow, with het 

elbow on the 

sill and her 

chin in her 
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palm 
fixed and blank. It was hard to rouse 
her from this melancholy brooding. 
Once, | recall, she moved abruptly, and 
made as if to dust the furniture with the 
hem of her apron, but seemed to re- 
consider and abandon the undertaking, 
whatever it was, and returned to the 
chair at the window and to the dreary 
prospect of the night. A poor creature, 
she!—a lean, elderly woman, in a calico 
gown, with her meager gray hair in a 
listless knot; and she was somewhat of 
a slattern, too, detached from all that 
had to do with the appearances, and 
living with no luster of concern with 
affairs near by and matters of the pres- 


staring out, her uncomely visage 
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ent. There was nothing for her to see 
outside—nothing but the puddles under 
the projecting lantern and the rain driv- 
ing through the yellow light. I fancied 
that the woman’s abstraction was an 
habitual thing—a way of escape, per- 
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to remark with astonishment—being 
this: that what the philosophy of the 
scowling man comprehended, and no 
matter what, was bloody, and not a 
whit better than bloody, nor the frac- 
tion of a degree worse. Whatever was 
good was bloody good, and whatever 





haps, from the gray color of her life. 

“*Ad enough 
tucker ' says she, 
when we rose. 

“An excellent 
pie, ma’am!”’ | de- 
clared, to rouse 
he r. 

She said, ‘‘Glad 
ve liked it.”” But 
she was not at all 
glad. She found 
no smallest spark 
of pleasure in our 
preposterous flat- 
tery of that hot 
mutton-ple. 


Presently the 
rain let up a little. 
The steady rum- 
ble of it on the 
iron roof fell away 
to a pleasant pat- 
ter; and the wind 
went down, and 
the sky began to 
break — disclosing 
a star or two. 
Outside, we found 
the tall, scowling 
man, sitting in a 
corner of the ve- 
randa, which was 
railed off from the 
common length to 
seclude genteel 
folk from an 
intrusive contigu- 
ity of the lusty 
patrons of the bar. 
The man’s chair was tipped back, and 
his feet were put up, and his wide 
felt hat was pulled down, so that what 
we could see of him in that poor lamp- 
light was not much more than his length 
and his whiskers. He was talkative, 
now, after an ill-tempered fashion of 
conversation, which he must himself 
command to be kept in a flowing humor 
with it; and there was something else 
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was bad was a 
bloody bad _ busi- 
ness; and with 
that the charac- 
terization was 
dismissed as com- 
ple te ly accom- 
plished. We 
pitied this limi- 
tation, rather, at 
first, for it seemed 
the poor fe llow 
must for ever de- 
scribe what was 
irksome to him in 
too large a meas- 
ure of discontent 
and fall far short 
of adequate vigor 
when it came to 
the point of con- 
demning that 
which was utterly 
damnable in his 
sight. He had a 
singular mastery 
of inflection, how- 
ever; and with 
such art could he 
fondle this lone 
adjective—and so 
terribly explode it 

that he could 
flavor his speech 
like a pircte or 
give it a tender 
color. 

What disagreed 
with the scowling 
man’s humor was 

the impending invasion of the Little 
Brown Brother—with armies (said he) 
to possess the tropical northern lands: 
these being coveted by the Little Brown 
Brother, who must thrive in a wider 
territorial sphere or perish. And wher- 
ever we followed the Australian bywavs 
we came upon this selfsame living fear of 
Japan—no peaceful occupation by im- 
migration (the Japanese are excluded): 
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a war and mercilessly grasping invasion 
in due time. It exhibited itself in the 
cities, as well in newspaper editorials, 
and in wrathy letters to the newspapers. 
And every where was a steady prepara- 
tion against an event of this nz iture—not 
expre ssly, however, a Japanese invasion. 

‘Australians are a peaceful, business 
people .’ said a Minister of Defense, ad- 
dressing cadets. “But are we prepared 
to arbitrate on a White Australia? Of 
not! If, then, we are not pre- 
pared to arbitrate, the only logical alter- 
native is to be prepared for war.” In re- 
sponse to this fee ling there is in Australia 
a “‘universal training in the naval or 
military forces.” And now the scowling 
man—who seemed to have some connec- 
tion with the military service of cadets— 
described his bitterness with the oppo- 
nents of this healthful system: with fa- 
thers who complained that military train- 
ing would demoralize the ideals of their 
sons, and with mothers who feared for 
the manners and morals of their little 
darlings in the promiscuous associa- 
tions of the parade-ground, and with 
all wowsers—wowsers being overly pious 
, in this in- 
would forbid a resort to arms 
circumstances to be conceived 


course 


folk, whose degree of piety 


stance, 
in any 
of. 
Australian lads of twelve years begin a 
more or less voluntary form of military 
training. It is an indulgent, happy-go- 
lucky sort of thing, designed primarily 
to be of physical advantage. When the 
lads are fourteen years old, limited 
military service is severely compulsory, 
with penalties for evasion, and fines laid 
upon employers and parents who inter- 
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fere, and thus continues, with physica! 
exercises, drill, parades and rifle-prac 
tice, for four years, whereupon thes 
cadets are passed into the citizen forces. 
Four whole-day drills are required each 
year, and twelve half-day drills, and 
twenty-four night drills. A perfunctory 
attendance upon these grave obligations 
—inapt, sullen, frivolous behavior 
counts for nothing at all. If the cadet 
fails to be marked efficient by his batall- 
ion officers he must perform his service 
all over again. In Kalgoorlie,of Western 
Australia—a great dust-storm blowing 
that night—we watched a column of 
these “‘little conscripts” march past 
with rifles and bugles and drums; and 
they were smart to see — brown uni- 
forms, with tricks of green, and wide- 
brimmed Australian hats caught up 
at the side in the p Parmar way. It 
is no farcical affair. When we were in 
Brisbane, of Queensland, a score of truant 
youngsters were packed off to the mili- 
tary barracks for ten days of close con- 
finement and drill; and away they went, 
in a big Cape wagon, in charge of a 
sergeant-major, and under escort of some 
brilliant artillerymen—a melancholy lit- 
tle crew, these truants, then, facing ten 
days of absence from home, with six 
hours of drill on the hot parade-ground, 
under a se rgeant- -major who doubtless 
knew how to improve the patriotism " 
small culprits, and would do it with < 
switch. 

What consternation 
tions 
night! 

**Do ’em all good!’ growled the scowl- 
ing man, delighted with our story. 


what lamenta- 
in a score of Brisbane homes that 
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And he went in better heart to bed. 
He must take the road (said he) right 
early in the morning. 


We had sniffed no gasolene that day. 
We had heard no blaring, scaresome de- 
mand to yield the road to our betters. 
Nor had we swallowed a haughty dust. 
Amble, jog-trot, and canter: these had 
been the three speeds forward. All trav- 
elers were ahorse: and every horseman 
appraised the beast of the other—ab- 
sorbed like an old beau (we fancied) in 
his survey of those points of beauty and 
advantage which chiefly engage the cul- 
tivated interest of his years. ‘This was 
true all Australia over. Interest in 
horseflesh everywhere obtruded itself. 
Whatever considerable Australian city 
we visited had its too considerable race- 
courses. In Kalgoorlie that red desert 
land, scorched to the roots, dust blown 
and aglare—the race-track lawns were 
green and smooth, with anxious tending, 
and the great flowers bloomed, favored 
for the spectacle, watered without meas- 
ure, to delight the eye in the occasional 
seasons of sport. All the bush towns, to 
the least of them—even the midst of 
Tasmania, the hill country, where was 
no town at all, but a pitiably scattered 
community of shepherds—cherished a 
course for racing or kept the space of 
some paddock marked off with stakes. 
In Perth, and in Melbourne and Sydney, 
at the time of our passage, they were 





racing at the lesser courses, though it 
was the inimical month of the heat and 
dry winds: the bugles blowing without 
heart, the flags limp, the jockeys’ parti- 
colored jackets soiled, the horses strain- 
ing in the stretch—small bookmakers, 
with sate he Is, crying the odds, little boys 
wagering sixpences, gaming women plac- 
ing pounds and odd _ shillings—sodden 
gatherings, these, of incorrigible addicts. 

Now the young jackaroo—bound out 
for a whack at life—described the Mel- 
bourne Cup. 

Ah, my word (said he)—but the Mel- 
bourne Cup! In the fall of the year, 
when the winds blow better, and the 
crisp weather gives a dare-devil thrill to 
the spirit, and the sky is blue, and the 
sun unfailing—it is then, young fellow, 
m’ lad, that they run the Melbourne 
Cup! And it is one of the wide world’s 
great spectacles of pleasure. The fash- 
ion of the town emerges to exhibit the 
quality and English flavor of its fashion- 
able behavior; and the fashion of the 
great estates swarms in from the wealthy 
back-country to town—the prettiest, 
loveliest girls in the world (said the 
young jackaroo), and the loveliest moth- 
ers, and the very youngest grand- 
mothers, and young chaps with a sport- 
ing dash to ’em, and grandfathers who 
know a horse and a whisky-and-soda 
when they see ’em,:and occasionally, 
perhaps, can hardly distinguish the one 
from the other. It is all true (the young 
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jackaroo declared): the bright eyes and 
pretty blushes, and the gowns from Lon- 
don and Paris, and the responsive gal- 
lantry of the young chaps with a sporting 
dash to ’em, and the jovial old gray- 
heads—and the fashionable occasions, 
as well, and the magnitude of the spec- 
tacle, 
the race. All 


waits, 


Australia and 
and wagers again, and shakes with 
apprehension, and lays a pound or two 
more, and sputters, at last, like a thou- 
sand trails of powder, from Melbourne 
to the remotest paddocks and deserts, 
when the ultimate news is loose. 

‘Why, my dear fellow,” the 
jac karoo declared, to prove the 
tance of the occasion, 


wagers, 


young 
impor- 
**b okmake rs come 
all the way from London—for the Mel- 
bourne Cup!” 

He was very much like a young Amer- 
ican describing the delight of baseball. 


Presently the blacksmith came shyly 
out of the drip of warm rain to join our 
company in the genteel inclosure of the 
veranda. He was a big, gray, rosy man; 
and he was now near laughably over- 
flowing a suit of decent black, word hav- 
ing reached him (said he) that uncom- 
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and the smothering suspense of 
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mon travelers were weather-bound 
the inn—his Sabbath wear, no doul 
put on, in Scotch pride, to show h 
quality, as no low bush roisterer. 
sentimental fellow, this rosy smitl 
turned out to be: he told us—near rig] 
away—that he was a failure in life; an 
said this in wistful expectation of or 
amazement and sympathy, the thin 
being, in his lonely life, of such larg: 
constant interest to himself, | am sure 
that he could not think of it as news « 
inconsequence to anybody. He was th 
elder of two Scotch sons (said he); an 
he had labored at the forge in some low 
land Scotch village, and had scrimpe: 
his life, it was plain, and had spoiled hi 
future, too, to improve the fortunes of 
his brother, who must be sent to th 
university. The brother was become a 
distinguished divine. A grand theolo- 
gian, man—a minister of power and 
grace! We had heard of him—doubt- 
No? Ah, well, then we were not 
well acquaint’ with Edinboro! That was 
true: and the truth of it—conveyed in 
haste and with solicitous emphasis 
would have restored the good smithy’s 
pride in his brother’s fame (which needed 
no restoration) had it wavered. And, 


less? 


well, now, the younger 
son having taken a de- 
gree, and having been 
called, in season, and 
having been firmly in- 


ducted, the smithy 
had come to the Col- 
onies, twenty years 
ago, to build himself a 
larger future than he 
faced; and here was 
he to this day, poor 
chap!—a_cross-roads 
smithy, outstripped 
and discouraged in a 
land of opportunity. 
**Too old,” says he, 
when I landed.” 

It was not that, | 
thought: it was more 
that he had habitu- 
ated himself to the 
unprofitable virtue of 
self-sacrifice. 

“Ay,” he insisted, 
**I was too old.” 

Our smithy began, 


se 
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by and by, to discourse—shrewdly, per- 
haps of the philosophy of Thomas Car- 
lyle: it being too pitilessly charged with 
ill-temper and scorn and brutal severity 
said he) to improve the happiness of 
many; and after that he described the 

oratory of Gladstone and John Bright, 

and other great parliamentarians, and 
some great preachers, of their genera- 
tion, his eyes glowing the while, and his 
lips fairly smacking his delight—and re- 
cited for our pleasure some phrases of 
the eloquence of those years: yet he 
would barter all these stimulating recol- 
lections (said he) to have heard Abra- 
ham Lincoln utter even the first sentence 
of the Gettysburg Address. Were we by 
any chance readers—he went on—of the 
novels of Charles Dickens? And he 
laughed: so that all at once we discov- 
ered the solace of his leisure—but were 
not astonished at all, for in other corners 
of the world, where men are lost from 
one another, we had falien upon the 
same good disclosure, time and again. 
Here the smithy spoke of Mr. Turvey- 
drop, and Mrs. Gamp, and poor Steer- 
forth, and Dick Swiveller, and Mr. 
Veneering, and little David Copperfield, 


as of familiar friends—old intimates of 
his own. Why, man, it seemed, to hear 


him talk of them all, that they were still 
living their lives 
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—or that, being dead, 


UNTRY 


they were still mourned: little Nell, and 
Paul Dombey, and Dora! And it was 
good to hear him: it was good to le arn 
once more that this great legacy of 
laughter and friendship was not yet ex- 
pended—that it still returned its splen- 
did profit to the common folk of the 
world. It seemed, for a flash, indeed, 
being newly out from Home, that we 
must have news of that cherished circle 
for the smithy. 

**And what, now, is to be the forth- 
coming work,” he might have inquired, 
“of the celebrated Mr. Copperfield?” 

Our sentimental smithy did nothing of 
the sort, of course, but had he done so— 
had he so much as ventured to approach 
an in quiry of that description—our im- 
agination, too, would have taken its 
high and joyous flight. We should have 
demanded to be informed, and that in- 
stantly, you may be sure, of the where- 
abouts of Mr. Micawber. Mr. Micaw- 
ber was somewhere in the Colonies: we 
knew that—-we had read the newspaper 
account, indeed, of a certain convivial 
occasion, designed to recognize and dis- 
tinguish Mr. Micawber’s activities in a 
sphere completely suited to those emi- 
nent talents which had hitherto been 
obscured in dismal and utterly incom- 
prehensible misfortune. And we wanted 
to know where Mr. Micawber lived. We 
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wanted Mr. Micawber to brew us a de- 
lectable brew, and, having submitted to 
the exhilaration of his performance, we 
wanted to shake hands with Mr. Micaw- 
ber, a good many more times than once, 
being sure that sentiments of admiration 
might be expressed to Mr. Micawber, 
in these days of Mr. Micawber’s prosper- 
ity, without the least pecuniary danger 
whatsoever. And we wanted to hear the 
dulcet young Wilkens lift up his voice, 
and we wanted to amazed by the 
growth and extraordinary loveliness of 
the twins, and we wanted to felicitate 
the faithful Mrs. Micawber in the most 
carefully chosen forms of fashion and 
rehnement. And we wanted more: we 
wanted—if such a thing could be with- 
out giving pain—to tell our admiration 
and affection to those homely unfortu- 
nates who had sailed with Mr. Micawber 
to refashion their lives of the poor frag- 
ments of hope that a great catastrophe 
had left them to build with. 
But the sentimental smithy 
le ad us so fat 


sé 


be 


did not 
from the realities. 
Ye'll hear me at the forge,” said he, 


away 


RipeR'’s HuT 


rising at last to leave us, “‘when ye’re 
off in the mornin’.” 

We promised to listen for the tinkle 
and clang of the forge. 

“I’m nothin’ but a failure,” 

Ah wel’! 

“YVe’ll near me singin’ at the forge, 
just the same,” said he. He paused. 
And added, “ Best of all | love the plain- 
tive songs.” 

At that very moment there was an 
astonishing quantity of music in the air. 
It began in a roar: and it continued at 
the pitch of a roar—scorning diminuendo 


said he. 


and crescendo, or carelessly incapable of 


either, | am not sure which. At any 
rate, the neighborhood vibrated with 
melody. It originated in the bar. And 
at a word from the young jackaroo it 
emerged from the bar, and stumbled into 
the railed inclosure, and sat down beside 
us, continuing fortissimo—the instru- 
ment of its production being, as you may 
know, one of the three drunken stock- 
men. Having run his ballad to the end, 
the stockman yielded to the quiet of the 
night and far-away place, and turned 
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out, at once, to be most amiably inclined 
in the matter of communicating his song. 
Not only did he communicate it, in a 
speaking voice, to be w ritten down, but 
repeated the lines, in the interest of pre- 
cision, and even assisted with the spell- 
ing, all with the air of a man who had 
it last found his calling and was per- 
fectly aware of the gravity of its respon- 
sibilities. And then (said he) we must 
master the tune—this being particular- 
ly important to a perfect exposition of 
the whole composition. He sang again, 
therefore, occasionally interrupting him- 
self to inquire whether or not we had 
“caught” the melody, and beseeching us 
to join with him—vociferating with such 
fervor, his eves blazing, his face work- 
ing, and his forefinger beating the time, 
and leaning so close, and radiant of such 
gleeful absorption with his occupation, 
that we could not follow the melody at 
all, but must give a fascinated attention 
to the bristling visage and enrapt man- 
ner of the good fellow. 


Here, then, | transcribe the song of 


the drunken stockman, called ‘‘ Flash 


Jack from Gundagai”’ 
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I’ve shore at Burrabogie, an’ I’ve shore at 
loganmain, 

I’ve shore at Big Willandra, an’ upon the 
Coleraine, 

But before th’ shearin’ was over, l’ve wished 
meself back again, 

Shearin’ for ol’ lom Patterson on One Ire e 

Plain. 


All among the wool, boys! 

Keep yer wide blades full, boys! 
I kin do a respectable tally meself w’enever 
I likes t’ try; 
the V know me ’round th’ back-blocks 
as Flash Jack from Gundagai. 


But 


shore at Big Willandra, an’ I've shore 
at lilberoo, 

An’ once | drew me blade, me boy Ss, upon 
th’ famed Barcoo, 

At Cowan Downs an’ 
Moulamein; 

But ] always was glad t’ get back again t’ 


One lree Plain. 


I’ve 


Irida, as far as 


I’ve pinked ’em with the Wolseleys, an’ 
I’ve rushed with B-bows, too, 
An’ shaved ’em in th’ grease, m¢ boy s, with 


th’ grass-seed showin’ through; 
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But I never slummed me pen, me boys, 
whate’er it might contain, 

While shearin’ for ol’ Tom Patterson on 
One Tree Plain. 


> been whalin’ up the Lachlan, an’ I’ve 
dossed on Coope r’s Creek, 
once | rung Cudjingie shed, an’ blued 
it in a week; 
when Gabriel blows his trump, me boys, 
’ll catch the mornin’ train, 
push for ol’ lom Patterson’s on One 

l ree Plain. 


All among th’ wool, boys! 
Keep yer wide blades full, boys! 
| kin do a re spectable tally meself w’enever 
I likes t’ try; 
But they know me 


as Flash 


"round th’ back-blocks 


Jack from Gundagai. 


Klash Jack from Gundagai was a 
shearer of celebrated skill, if this boastful 
recital had the right of it—and the devil 
of a fellow, as well, and a bit on the other 
side of the law. When he “pinked ’em 
with the Wolseleys” he had employed a 
mechanical shearing-device so effectually 
that his sheep were clipped to the skin; 
and when he “‘ rushed with B-bows, too,” 
he had made amazing haste with the 
hand-shears. When he “rung Cudjingie 
shed” he had proved himself the fastest 
shearer employed on that great station; 
and when he “blued it in a week” he had 
squandered the earnings of this glori- 
ous achievement, at some pot-house like 
Forty Mile Inn, in the tumultuous peri- 
od of seven days. All this, being not yet 
too far gone in his potations, the stock- 
man elucidated, with the profoundest 
determination to be exact, warning us, 
the while, that a deal of pernicious mis- 


information was let loose upon every 
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new-chum 
the bush. 


(tenderfoot) that came t 


By this time the shower was ove 
There was no patter of rain—no lea: 
drip or little splash. It was deep dar 
below. The lantern of the inn—a 
though discouraged with its invitation t 
roisterers and night-bound travelers 
had burned low and gone out. The inn 
yard was black; and there were n 
lighted windows round about, to enlive: 
and mellow the black spaces of the night 
and the highroad was black, and the 
bush beyond was black, and very still 
as well, after the rain, no breath of wind 
now blowing past. What noise and 
stirring of life there was in the world was 
in the bar—an evil business, truly! All 
the stars were out, though. The South- 
ern Cross was splendidly aglow far over- 
head and beyond in the highest night. 
Every cherished new acquaintance of 
the innumerable multitude twinkled 
down upon Forty Mile Inn with the self- 
same heartening good-humor of the old 
friends of the other hemisphere. They 
look down from on high, all these stars, 
and see the wide whole of it, and remem- 
ber the beginning, and have watched all 


the generations aspire and agonize and 
die, and know the meaning of our poor 
affairs, and have grown very, very wise, 
in every way, you may be sure, even to 
a mastery of the ultimate philosophy, 
which must apprehend, of course, the 


measure of the infinitely large, and the 
measure of the infinitely little, too 

death, life, grief, ecstasy; and you may 
easily fancy, if you have a turn for 
pretty imaginings, that the mysteries 
which terribly concern us for a_ little 
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while are all known to the stars and of 
small consequence in their sight: that 
the serenity of their regard of the world 
conveys the assurance of some amusing 
surprise awaiting revelation to every one 
of us. 

It was time, now, to turn in. The 
amiable coachman of the Billy Bullet— 
whose glad passengers we were—came 
from the kitchen to warn us off to bed. 
Forty miles of the road to-morrow (said 
he): and it would be a fair day for 
travel, but slow wheels, with no wind to 
dry that wet going. In the musty parlor 
of the inn, where we had supped, the 
melancholy landlady was waiting to light 
She did not speak to us. 
She got up from her chair by the black 
window, in listless patience, neither 
wakeful nor worn, her uncomely counte- 
nance as blank as before, and touched a 
flame to the wick of one candle, but left 
the other cold. The match flamed high 

-was blown out. I fancied she had 


candles for us. 


forgotten us in a sudden abstraction of 


thought. She made no move to light the 
second candle. It was a task not yet 
completed: we must wait upon her 
mood—wait there, wondering with as- 
tonishment why she had let the flame 


of her match go out, why she paused, 
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now, staring at the black wick, in a 
frowning dream, as though pondering 
some dark matter, of which she would 
speak, in a moment, when she had ar- 
ranged her mind and gathered spirit to 
utter it. What, indeed, was in her mind 
—what drear confidence she might have 
been encouraged to give us—I do not 
know. She did not tell us what was in her 
mind. Her frown broke, then, but not 
yet in a smile, and she touched another 
flame to the second candle, now with a 
flash of interest; and she took up the 
candle-stick, with a show of determined 
purpose, and went to the wall, and there 
dusted the frame and glass of a picture 
which needed no dusting, | am sure 
with the hem of her pron, and held the 
candle high for us to see. 

“Cunnin’, aren’t ’e?” 
smiling at last. 

It was the photograph of a baby ly- 
ing in its cofin—a faded old photo- 
graph. 


When the candles were blown out, the 
little drover was sound asleep, stowed 
away for the night, as deep and cozy in 
sleep, indeed, as he could very well have 
been in his own bed in the home to which 
he was returning; but the young jackaroo 


she whispered, 
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was wakeful, and the long, scowling man 
was growling under his breath. Light 
came in from the bar—streams and 
beams of lamplight, boldly entering by 
way of every crack, and by way of every 
knot-hole in that flimsy partition w&ich 
was designed to separate our repose from 
the conviviality beyond. And_ noise 
came in--a melody, in stentorian pro- 
portions, expressing sentiments, uncom- 
mon to hear with that loud freedom, 
which was bound to anger ears com- 
pose ‘d for sleep. The scowling man got 
up, and put his lips to a knot-hole (I 
surmise); and he exploded his iclaved 
little part of speech into the bar, like a 
shower of bombs, with such rapidity and 
with detonations so startling, though 
he managed somehow to muffle them 
from us, that the drunken stockman’s 
song fell away, and honest silence came, 
following a terrihed confabulation in 
whispers. And then, all at once—it 
seemed no time at all—the cockatoos 
were calling us up, and scolding us for 
lazy fellows, the laziest lie-abeds that 
ever traveled that highroad, the laziest, 
at any rate, within the memory of the 
very oldest cockatoo of the scandalized 
flock. | fancy that a laughing-jackass 


had a part in the tree-top conversation. 


I am not sure, of course; but if a laugh- 
ing-jackass did not chance to be at that 
moment casting bursts of scornful laugh- 
ter into the midst of the naughty con- 
fusion, | am very much mistaken. A 
cockatoo can scold; but a cockatoo can- 
not express its contempt in disgusting 
peals of laughter. 

Long before this the scowling man 
had taken the road. And now the little 
drover was up, and out in the sunshine, 
too, and the jackaroo was splashing and 
blowing in the basin, and breakfast was 
waiting (if a man could believe his own 
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nose). And presently — being break 
fasted, now, and waiting, in the blu 
fresh morning, for the amiable coac! 
man to put the horses in the Billy Bullet 
with the help of the bleared little stabk 
boy—waiting in the sunshine, we hear: 
the tinkle and clang and clink of th 
gray blacksmith’s forge. And he wa 
singing, too, as blithely as he had said h 
would sing—a sure, hearty voice, ringing 
above the tinkle and clink and clang, a 
clear as that good morning—a 
in life, here 
joyous 


failure 
at his familiar labor, and 


Her brow was like the snow-drift, 
Her neck was like the swan, 

And her face it was the fairest 
That e’er the sun 


—clear through to the end of the ten- 
der ballad. And “‘The Land o’ the 
Leal,” then—and presently “‘ Auld Rob- 
in Gray.” The plaintive songs for him! 
Yet | would not shame the good gray 
smithy by hinting that the plaintive 
color of his music expressed regret—that 
he wished he had withheld some part of 
what his youth had dutifully given. He 
was singing still—and the forge was 
clinking and clanging to the blows of his 
lusty labor—when the Billy Bullet took 
the road and went galloping past. We 
heard him singing until the swift hoof- 
beats of the four vanquished his melodi- 
ous voice and left us to listen to the 
patter and rattle of the road; and you 
will know all about it, if you sing with 
him, while his voice follows—and if you 
vision for yourself the sunshine and 
breeze and blue sky of the world through 
which we sped along 


Her brow was like the snow-drift, 
Her neck was like the swan, 

And her face it was the fairest 
That e’er the sun— 
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BY LOUISE RAND BASCOM 


REE PEQHICH? 


. - aa) That was what every 
® / dweller in Huckleberry 

} 

i , Hollow wanted to 
on) 3 know; that was what 





ah Mayannah’s family 
: 2 wanted to know; that 
was what each of Mayannah’s suitors 
wanted to know. When questioned, 
Mavannah’s lids drooped till the lashes 
stood out startlingly long and_ black 
against her fine - textured skin — and 
Mavannah wriggled in silence. As soon 
as she could the girl returned to her task 
of pounding clothes on the stump under 
the chestnut-tree. Gray juncoes twit- 
tered in the laurel at her side; a blue jay 
beyond the clearing on the hill called 
persistently to an absent mate; the clang 
of an anvil at the cross-roads echoed 
through the little cove. As the sun 
slowly approached the top of a certain 
hemlock by Tumbling Creek, Mayannah 
shifted her position in order that she 
might watch the stony road below the 
cabin. It was time for the passing of the 
wagoner who hauled provisions from the 
railroad station, fifteen miles distant, to 
the little store beyond the blacksmith 
shop. 

“Buck must ’a’ broke down,” vouch- 
safed Mayannah as her mother drew 
near to announce the midday meal. 

“He is purty late fur him,” acquiesced 
Mrs. Boop, and the daughter flushed 
under the intent stare of the parent. 
Buck was one of the suitors. 

Mayannah had no sooner reached the 
clump of parevedt surrounding the 
entrance of her home than the creak of a 
wagon fell upon her well-trained ears. 
lhe girl stopped where she was and 
listened with her head slightly atilt. In 
a moment the inevitable ‘Whoa, haw, 
Pete! Git up thar, Bill!” of Buck’s rich 
drawl penetrated beyond the turn. Mo- 
tionless, Mayannah waited till the on- 
coming wagoner had unchained his four 
powerful oxen from the blue wagon and 





thrown out some fodder for them; then 
she went within. The corn-bread, cab- 
bage, and greasy fat-back were steaming 
on the red table-cloth, and, as Mr. Boop 
and his son had already attacked the 
meat, Mayannah seated herself where 
she could watch the tin basin on the 
shelf of the narrow porch. She was 
invariably interested in Buck’s ablu- 
tions. He was so painstaking, despite 
the fact that his face always seemed to 
be covered with a two days’ growth of 
black beard. When he had tipped out 
the water and dipped a drink from the 
wooden bucket on the shelf, he strolled 
in, nodded to the family, and began help- 
ing himself to food. 

“How air things a-goin’ with you?” 
queried Mr. Boop, smoothing his black- 
smith’ s apron with one grimy hand. 

“Jest tolerable,’ mumbled Buck, 
reaching for the corn-bread. 

“Purty muddy down the road?” con- 
tributed Mrs. Boop. 

“Tolerable,” confessed Buck without 
looking up. 

“Wal, | reckon that thar brake I fixed 
ye held all right or ye’d not ’a’ got back 
so quick,” commented the blacksmith 
with grim pride. ‘Seems like I’d had a 
run 0’ brakes lately. Bud and me’s had 
more’n we could do. Ain’t we, Bud?” 

‘I reckon,” admitted the son, furtive- 
ly eying the depredations of the visitor. 
* Buck must ’a’ brought us luck, What's 
a-goin’ oh down to the railroad? Much?” 

““Nothin’ much,” said Buck, and they 
let him finish his meal in silence. 

When the hosts took their hats from 
the pegs on the wall, Buck rose, too. 
Mayannah watched him striding down 
the path to the road. As soon as he 
reached the beehive by the rail fence, 
he pivoted on the heels of his high 
logging boots. 

*Leetle gal,” he called, softly, “‘L left 
ye a play-purty.”’ 

“Whar?” queried Mayannah, al- 


though she very well knew where. 





Ea 
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“By the north end o’ the foot-log,” 
directed the suitor. He walked on to his 
oxen and busied himself with driving 
them into place while Mayannah stood 
knee-deep in ferns and gazed down at 
him. Without another word he cracked 
his heavy whip and the oxen threw 
themselves against the yokes. When 
his “‘Whoa, haw, Pete! Git up thar, 
Bill!’ had become very indistinct, May- 
annah ran down to the foot-log, parted 
leucothoé fronds, and opened a 
small vellow bag she found there. It 
contained a back-comb set with red, 
white, and green glass, and Mayannah 
smiled. Buck always brought some- 
thing, if it was only a peppermint drop! 
The comb represented stupendous ex- 
travagance on his part, and Mayannah 
took it and carefully laid it away with 
her few treasures before resuming work. 
Alick Smith was coming that evening, 
and she wanted to get through so that 
she might change her soiled dress before 
he arrived. 

Alick was the village dandy, and the 
necessity of being fittingly attired for his 
visits was an alarming issue at the 
Boops’. ‘The first star had ventured out 
in the faint pink west before Mayannah 
saw Alick jauntily swinging up to the 
door. He wore the cadet-blue suit of 
an industrial school which had claimed 
him for one brief season, and Mayannah 
thought he looked very nice indeed. 

Evidently he thought the same about 
her, for when they had walked down to 
their trysting-log he said, “Blue be- 
comes you, Mayannah; you hadn’t 
ought to wear nothin’ else.” 

“It becomes you, too,” replied May- 
annah, shyly, picking at the half-rotten 
bark beside her. 

* Ain’t ye a-goin’ 
me, 
man, edging nearer. “‘Seems like you 
was keepin’ me waitin’ a powerful long 
spell fur that thar kiss. Most fellers 
wouk In’ t go with a gal that wouldn't 
hug an’ kiss ’em a leetle speck.” 

“You ain’t a-goin’ ter git nothin’ by 
a-hurryin’ me,” protested Mayannah, 
nervously sliding farther away. “* You’re 
allus a-talkin’ about huggin’ an’ kissin’ 
an’ holdin’ hands. I'd a sight ruther 
you'd talk about what you’re a-goin’ ter 
do. Hev ye decided yit + 


some 


ter set no closer ter 
complained the young 


sweetsie! 
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“Wal—no,” admitted Alick, “but 
feller with eddication has jest natural] 
got ter look about a bit. He don’t war 
ter bemean hisself by doin’ jest anythin; 
Sometimes I calklate I'll be a vet. It’ 
be real fine ter know what was the mat 
ter with a feller’s hoss when he was sick 
I’d jest go take a squint at him an’ say 
‘I kin cure him fur ye fur fifty dollars 
The man ’d ruther not lose his hoss, s: 
he’d tell me ter go ahead—an’ jest se: 
what I’d make! Then I calklated som: 
°’ gittin’ a job with the govermint. 
They’re wantin’ a man ter set on top of 
Buzzard’s Bald and let ’em know when 
thar’s a fire. Oh, you'll be proud 
your husband, ail right, sweetsie!” 

Whereupon Mayannah succumbed 
and allowed him to hold her hand. They 
sat and discussed Alick’s wonderful 
future until he became too importunate 
in his desire for a kiss; then Mayannah 
rose. 

“I’m kinder tired,” she 
been a-washin’ all day.” 

*“‘A-dimmin’ them blue eyes o’ yourn 
with the smoke, too,” growled Alick 

“I see whar I’ve got ter tote ye away 
from hyar. ‘They’re a-wearin’ ye out. 

Mayannah paused at the bars for a 
brief parting. “‘Good-by,” she said. “| 
reckon I'll see ye Sataday?” 

“T jest reckon ye will, sweetsie,” mur- 
mured Alick, making a last clutch at 
Mayannah’s retreating skirts. ‘Don’t 
ye fergit ter dream o’ me, cause I’m a 
goin’ ter dream o’ you. Don’t fergit, 
now, will ye?” 

“No, | won’t fergit,”’ repeated May- 
annah, and walked slowly up the path. 

Lily, the black hound, was baying 
under the apple-tree at the back of the 
cabin; a screech-owl hooted from be- 
yond the creek; a scarlet spot in the 
doorway indicated Mr. Boop’s pipe. 
Mayannah just missed ste pping on a 
toad and shuddered out an “O-ooh,” 
which moved her father to speech. 

“Alick didn’t stay long as common 
ter-night,” he commented. “Did ye git 
ter a understandin’?” 

“T reckon,” replied Mayannah, briefly, 
and pushed within. She was anxious 
to climb the spectral corner ladder to 
her pallet in the loft. 

Once in the dark, close attic, she un- 
laced her coarse brogans, and felt her 


said; ‘I’ve 
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way to the square hole near the mud- 
chinked chimney. Her fingers closed 
on the juicy shoots of a meandering hop- 
vine as she stood there, and the stars 
seemed very near and very bright. The 
evening breeze swished softly through 
the corn beyond the house; the aromatic 
odor of recently dug sassafras roots 
soothed her nostrils; and the exuberant 
snore of her mother on one of the rough 
beds in the room below reminded her 
that she must arise early to carry eggs to 
the store. The family was out of meal. 

Che Boops breakfasted before the tur- 
keys had gobbled the ir way down from 











the pine-tree by the barn, and as soon 
Mayannah had packed two hickory | 
kets with eggs she started down 1 
winding road to the store. It was a ( 
lightful day, and the smell of pennyro 
and wild mint made the air fragra: 
Occasionally Mayannah set down h 
baskets to rest her arms, but for t! 
most part she walked steadily with 
really seeing the heifers grazing amor 
the chinkapin-bushes beside the roa 
or without really hearing the men sin, 
ing at the rock-quarry, yet all the tin 
conscious of the sights and sounds an 
smells surrounding her. The settlement 
was so scattered that 
she passed only twe 
dwellings before she 
reached the rickety 
looking little store 
with its much-whit- 
tled counter and sag- 
ging shelves piled high 
with rumpled checks 
and calicoes, matches, 
and hardware. 

While the red- 
headed storekeeper 
counted out the eggs, 
Mayannah wandered 
about, inspecting 
pink-enameled cookies 
ind dried fruits and 
new shoes. 

She had just turned 
to say that she would 
take meal in exchange 
for the eggs when her 
eves fell upon a pair of 
white oxfords orna- 
menting the top of a 
sugar-barrel. The 
sight made her dizzy 
ior a moment. 

“Mr. George,” she 
began with inward ex- 
citement and outward 
stolidity, ““how much 
air them purty white 
shoes?” 

‘**Wal, I don’t 
know,” deliberated the 
storekeeper. “They 
got put in by mistake. 
They’re wuth three- 
fifty, but ruther ’n 
send ’em back I'll take 
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two-hfty fur ’em. They’d 
look powerful nice on you.” 

“I'd like powerful well 
ter hev em,” reflected May- 
annah. “ How big be they?” 

“They're number sev- 
ens,” acknowledged Mr. 
George, pulling at a stray 
lock of hair that invariably 
meandered across his fore- 
head. ‘“‘That’s a size too 
big fur you, ain’t it? Wal, 
you could put an insole in 
or stuff ’em out with some- 
thin’. I’d like ter sell ’em 
ter you, Mayannah.” 

Mayannah did not reply 
till she had picked up her 
sack of meal from the bench 
by the kerosene-barrel, then 
she said, timidly, * Would 
ye trust me fur the pay?” 

“No, I jest couldn’t,”’ re- 
gretted the man. ‘‘It 
wouldn’t be business. Ef 
ye was workin’ out, now 
up to the boardin’-house or 
somethin’, it ’d be different; 
but your folks is allus be- 
hind. Your pa’s still owin’ 
me fur leather and some 
tools he got a year ago. | 
jest can’t keep on stretchin’ 
credit fur ever amen. + Ye 
understand that, don’t ye, 
Mayannah?” 

He spoke anxiously, and 
the girl smiled her slow 
smile to reassure him. His 
words scarcely admitted 
contradiction, so she carried 
off her meal without further 
parley. The store stood on 
a little bare knoll of hard-baked red 
clay. At the foot of the knoll! the girl 
encountered [om Brady unloading lum- 
ber from a wagon. 

“Howdy, Mayannah?” he called when 
she appeared. “Kin ye go ter singin’- 
school with me ter-night?” 

“I reckon,” she replied, pausing. 

“Til walk a leetle piece with ye an’ 
tote your meal,” offered Tom, dusting 
imaginary splinters from his blue over- 
alls. “I got some real good news ter 
tell ye.” 

“What's that?” queried Mayannah, 
Vou. CXXIX.—No. 774.—114 
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*THEY'D LOOK POWERFUL NICE ON YOL 


though her thoughts were really with the 
alluring shoes on the sugar-barrel. 

“Ole man George’s a-goin’ ter let me 
hev enough lumber ter build us a leetle 
house, an’ pa’s a-goin’ ter trade me a 
leetle piece o’ land on Herrick’s Nose fur 
my two red yearlin’s.” 

“That ’d be real nice,” averred May- 
annah as they walked on. 

“They say thar’s a-goin’ ter be preach- 
in’ in the school-house Sunday,” contin- 
ued Tom with some embarrassment. 

“Yes, I heerd so,” agreed Mayannah, 
none too helpfully. 
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“T was thinkin’,” blurted out the 
lanky fellow—* wal—ye see the preach- 
er ‘d be hyar an’ we might as well—” 

“You'd better go back now,” said 
Mayannah, gently. “Mr. George ’Il be 
cussin’ ef ye don’t git his shed up. 
Hyar, I'll take the meal.” 

“Mebbe I had better be goin’,” 
agreed Tom, shifting his burden, “but 
I'll see ye ter-night—and—Mayannah— 
you jest think about Sunday, now.” 

“All right,” Mayannah called back 
obediently, but as her broganned feet 
stumbled homeward she was thinking 
of those white shoes on the sugar-barrel, 
not of Tom’s suggested wedding. 

“Maw,” she hazarded, as she dumped 
the meal on a chair by the smoked hre- 
place and hung up her sunbonnet, “ Mr. 
George’s got the sweetest white shoes 
you ever seen.” 

“Wal, what of it?” demanded Mrs. 
Boop, who was trying with ill success to 
churn. 

“They was jest purty—that was all,” 
explained Mayannah, pretending to 
smooth out a crease in the yellow-paper 
mantel-cover, “an’ they’ve got white- 
glass buttings.” 

“Purty or not, they’re not fur us,” 
declared Mrs. -Boop with such vehe- 
mence that the hard, spherical knot at 
the back of her head became partly dis- 
lodged and permitted spirals of fine hair 
to escape. “You know we got all we 
kin do ter pay what we owe the doc fur 
Bud’s spell o’ typhoid. Don’t go ter 
thinkin’ about them shoes, Mayannah. 
Bud wants his white shirt ironed, so 
you'd better git at hit. He wants ter 
go ter singin’-school ter-night.” 

Mayannah placed the board over the 
backs of two chairs and went to work; 
but with every stroke of the iron she 
was thinking of those white shoes on the 
sugar-barrel. 

“Maw,” she ventured, finally, “ef I 
could jest hev the egg money fur two 
or three weeks—” 

“You jest shet right up!” commanded 
Mrs. Boop. “You ain’t a-goin’ ter hev 
the egg money an’ that’s all thar is to 
hit. What ’d you do with white shoes 
ef ye had ’em? They’d git dirty afore 
ye’d git ter the foot-log and back.” 

“Mebbe they would,” agreed May- 
annah, but it seemed to her that every- 


body talked of shoes that day, and 
night the stars ceased to be arrai 
like bears and dippers and lions. 
stead, they all formed into glean 
glittering slippers—and the slippers 


n 


re 
white. 
The next day, Mayannah stole a 
while her mother was visiting a sick 


neighbor and hurried to the store. ‘| 
farther she walked, the faster she went. 
for the awful thought had come to he; 
that some one might have purchased 
those white oxfords with the white-g! ass 
buttons. The mere contemplation of 
such a possibility was agony, and sh 
was panting when she surprised «h 
storekeeper sitting on a box, quenching 
his thirst from a bottle of soda-pop. 

**How about them thar leetle shox 
she gasped, looking about wildly. “Hey 
ye sold ’em yit?” 

“Why—no—ah, Mayannah,” said th 
storekeeper, rising leisurely. “I put ‘em 
away—put ‘em away ter keep “em out 
o’ the dust.” He took the precious fvot- 
wear from a torn box and laid it on the 
counter. “Air ye a-goin’ ter buy ’em 
ter-day, Mayannah?” ; 

“Wal, no, I reckon not,” confessed th« 
girl; “‘I’d like ter hev ’em, but I ain’t 
got the money. I—I jest wanted ter se: 
“em again.” 

She observed a sudden comprehension 
of her thoughts in the storekeeper’s bery!- 
blue eyes. “I reckon I know what y 
want them white shoes fur, Mayannah 
Boop,” he said. ‘‘ You’re a-calklatin’ on 
gittin’ married. Ain’t ye, now?” 

“*Mebbe,” admitted Mayannah, avert- 
ing her face to conceal the gathering red. 

“Which o’ the three is it?” asked the 
man. “It’s narried down ter three, ain’t 
it?” 

“They say so,” admitted Mayannah. 

““Sho—sho—now,” chuckled the man 
wistfully. ‘Goin’ ter be married—mar- 
ried! An’ ye say ye can’t git the money 
fur these hyar slippers?” 

“No, I cain’t,” flashed Mayannah, 
with a show of petulance. ‘“‘ Maw won't 
let me work out an’ she won’t give 
me no money.” 

“Sho, now, that’s too bad,” com- 
miserated the man, softly. ‘“‘Ole man 
George’s sorry.” : 

“Ye ain’t really ole, be ye?” ques- 
tioned Mayannah. 
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For a moment she forgot her woes in 
anticipation of his reply. The man did 
not keep her waiting. 

“No, not really,” he declared, “ but 
folks think I am ’cause I know so much. 
| read nights, Mayannah.” 

“Yeah, | know you do,” retorted the 
girl. ‘Ye remember the price of every- 
thing, too.” 

The man laughed. “Still thinkin’ 
‘bout them shoes, ain’t ye?” he teased, 
and looked toward the door as another 
customer entered. 

A week later she tied up the comb 
Buck had brought her, a red belt—only 
slightly used —a half-tin of violet talcum 
powder, a package of chewing-gum, a 
box constructed of shells from “‘fureign 
parts,” and a drawn-work doily she had 
made herself. Walking back to the 
store, she loitered about till all the cus- 
tomers had straggled out before she 
sheepishly entered. 

“Garden truck?” queried Mr. George, 
looking up from an invoice he was check- 
ing. 

““No—ah,” faltered Mayannah, sidling 
up to the worn counter. “Jest some 
purties | thought mebbe I’d trade ye.” 





WITH EVERY STROKE OF THE IRON SHE WAS THINKING OF THOSE WuiTeé SHOES 


“Still atter them shoes, ain’t ye?” 


quizzed the man. He was plainly dis- 
tressed. 

Breathlessly Mayannah watched him 
as he bit off a piece of tobacco from a 
plug on the snuff-shelf and fumbled into 
her bag. When he had disinterred her 
beloved possessions he shook his head. 

““Couldn’t do it no way, Mayannah,” 
he said, and then the corners of his 
mouth began to twitch. “But I'll tell 
ye what I'll do,” he added in his easy, 
sympathetic voice. “I'll give ye them 
shoes-—give "em to ye fur a weddin’- 
present ef ye’ll tell me who ye’re a-goin’ 
ter marry.” He leaned far over the 
counter and contemplated Mayannah 
questioningly, almost searchingly. 

“Oh—I—I—couldn’t t-t-tel/ it,’ she 
stammered, and fled. 

The next week she made excuse to 
visit the store in order that she might 
reacquire her “‘purties” so hastily aban- 
doned the preceding Wednesday. 

“Wal,” said the storekeeper when she 
darkened the doorway, “did ye come ter 
tell me who ye’re goin’ ter marry?” 

Mayannah hung her head till her 
floppy sunbonnet almost hid her face. 
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“Huh?” 
Still Mayannah did not 
answer. 

“Wal, ye won’t git the 
shoes, then,” declared the 
storekeeper, setting them 
out again in order to in- 
crease the temptation. 
“Don’t believe you know, 
anyhow, Mayannah.” 

Do, she flung 
back, looking up defiantly. 
“They ain’t never been but 
one.” 

“Which one, then? 
me, Mayannah. Ye know I’ve allus un- 
derstood ye better’n anybody 
Won't ye tell me?” 

“T cain’t tell ye,” she protested, wish- 
fully fingering the glass buttons. 

There was a pause; then the store- 
keeper shoved a pencil and a discarded 
soap-wrapper before his embarrassed 
caller. “Write it, then,” he commanded. 
“Write it, an’ I'll give ’em to ye, honest, 
Mayannah.” 

Mayannah took the stubby pencil in 


” 
too, 
“Ye KNOW 


Tell 


else. 


tremulous hands. “Don’t you look, 
now,” she cautioned with an uneasy 
smile. She waited till the storekeeper 
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had turned his back, 
ard finally directed 
her glance at th 
crumpled gray-and- 
white paper. | 
moment her brain 
seethed with visions 
She saw Buck stand- 
ing motionless on thy 
hill above her fat} 
er’s house, wat 


the sunset as it 
turned Tumbling 
Creek to molten 


gold; she saw Alick 
silhouetted on th 
trysting-log and felt 
the warm pressur: 

his hand; she saw 
Tom slouching in th 
door of a little hous 
on Herrick’s Nos 
while she snipped 
poppies for the 
brown jug on the ta- 
ble; she saw in sol- 
emn procession the 
other men who ha 
proposed to her once 
and withdrawn fron 


the race; she 
the one man wh 
for two years had 


only looked his love 
the one man who 
had thought himself 
too unattractive even 
to hope for a place 
in her affections. 

“Hev ye writ 
it?’ asked the storekeeper, turning 

“T cain’t w-write hit,’’ murmured 
Mayannah, in blushing distress. 

“’Course ye cain’t, ‘cause ye don't 
know which,” taunted the man. 

“IT do, too, know which!” cried May- 
annah, stormily. “They ain’t never 
been but one.” 

“Write his name, then,” jeered th 
storekeeper. ‘Write it!” 


I'VE 
STOOD YE BETTER'N ANYBODY ELSE” 


ALLUS UNDER- 


Thereupon Mayannah took a long 
breath and wrote with the up-hill slant 
of optimism and the firm pressure of 
absolute faith: 


“Tuo. 
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THIRD 

BY W. D. 
CRE SF ee NOTHE oF fame so 
et ; akin to Lincoln’s in 







yy ian o's 
\\ \) tragedy is that of a 
iy, State Senator of ours in 
A) » the legislative session of 
1860. James A. Gar- 
E field, whose coming 
to read Fea son to us one morning in 
the Jou iTne al ofhice | have told ofelsewhe re, 
was then a very handsome young man 
of thirty, with a gentle, full-be arded fi ace, 
and a rich voice suited to giving “The 
Poet” in a way to turn even reluctant 
editors from their work to listen. But 
| have no recollection of meeting him 
again in Columbus, or anywhere, in- 
deed, until, nearly ten years later, when 
with my father I stopped over a night 
at his house in Hiram, Ohio, where we 
found him at home from Congress for 
the summer. I was then living in Cam- 
bridge, in the fullness of my content with 
my literary circumstance; and as we 
were sitting after supper with the Gar- 
field family on the veranda that over- 
looked their lawn I was beginning to 
speak of the famous poets I knew when 
Garfield stopped me with, “Just a min- 
ute!’ He ran down into the grassy 
space, first to one fence and then to 
the other at the sides, and waved a wild 
arm of invitation to the neighbors who 
were also sitting on their back porches. 

“Come over here!” he shouted. “He’s 
telling about Holmes, and Longfellow, 
and Lowell, and Whittier!” and at his 
bidding dim forms began to mount the 
fences and follow him up to the veranda. 
“Now go on!” he called to me, when we 
were all seated, and I went on, while 
the whippoorwills whirred and whistled 
round, and the hours drew toward mid- 
night. 

The neighbors must have been pro- 
fessors in the Eclectic Institute of Hi- 
ram, where Garfield himself had once 
taught the ancient languages and litera- 
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ture; and I do not see how a sweeter 
homage could have been paid to the re- 
nowns | was chanting so eagerly. When 
the talk sank away from letters and the 
men of them, and began to be the ex- 
pression of more intimate and mystical 
experience, | remember Garfield’s telling 
how in the cool of a summer evening, 
such as this night had deepened from, 
he came with his command into a valley 
of the Kanawha; for he had quickly 
turned from laws to arms, and this 
was in the beginning of the great war. 
He said that he noticed a number of 
men lying on the dewy meadow in dif- 
ferent shapes of sleep, and for an in- 
stant, in the inveterate association of 
peace, he thought them resting there 
after the fatigue of a day’s march. Sud- 
denly it broke upon him that they were 
dead, and that they had been killed in 
the skirmish which had left the Union- 
ist force victors. ‘Then he said, at the 
sight of these dead men, whom other 
men had killed, something went out of 
him, the habit of his whole lifetime, that 
never came back again: the sense of 
the sacredness of life and the impossi- 
bility of destroying it. He let a silence 
follow on his solemn words, and then 
in the leading of his confession he went 
on to say how the sense of the sacred- 
ness of other things of peace had gone 
out of some of the soldiers and never 
come back again. What was not their 
own could be made their own by the 
act of taking it; and the property of 
others had often been treated after the 
peace as if it were the property of public 
enemies by the simple-hearted fellows 
who had carried the use of war in the 
enemy's country back into their own. 
“You would be surprised,” he ended, 
“to know how many of those old sol- 
diers, who fought bravely and lived 
according to the traditions of military 
necessity, are now in the penitentiary 
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for horse-stealing.” Once again | mem- 
orably met Garfield in my father’s 
house in Ashtabula County (which was 
the strong heart of his most Republican 
Congressional district), where he had 
come to see me about some passages in 
Lamon’s Life of Lincoln, which was then 
in the hands of my Boston publishers, 
withheld in their doubt of the wisdom 
or propriety of including them. I think 
Garfield was somewhat tempted by the 
dramatic effect these passages would 
have with the public, but he was not 
strenuous about it, and he yielded what- 
ever authority he might have had in the 
matter to the misgiving of the publish- 
ers; in fact, I do not believe that if it 
had been altogether left to him he would 
have advised their appearance. 

I never had any report of the book’s 
sales, but I believe my life of Lincoln 
sold very well in the West, though in 
the East it was forestalled by the books 
of writers better known. In the quiet 
which followed with a business always 
everywhere tending to quiescence (if the 
mood of the trade when discouraging 
authors may be trusted), my young pub- 


lisher suggested my taking a hundred 
and seventy-five dollars on account, and 


going to Canada and New England and 
New York, on a sort of roving commis- 
sion for another work he had imagined. 
This was to be a subscription book re- 
porting the state and describing the 
operation of the principal manufactur- 
ing industries, and he thought it an en- 
terprise peculiarly suited to my graphic 
powers. I did not think so, but I was 
eager to see the world, especially the 
world of Boston, and I gladly took my 
hundred and seventy-five dollars and 
starte d, inten: ling to do my best for the 
enterprise, though inwardly abhorring 
it. The best I could do for a beginning 
was to try seeing the inner working 
of an iron-foundry in Portland, where 
I was suspected of designs upon the pro- 
prietorial processes and refused admis- 
sion; and I made no attempt to 
surprise the secrets of other manufac- 
turers. But I had seen Niagara Falls, 
which did not withhold its glories from 
me in fear of the publicity which I gave 
it in my letters to a Cincinnati paper; 
I had seen the St. Lawrence River and 
Montreal and Quebec, with the habitant 
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villages round about them; and | now 
saw the ocean at Portland (not so jealous 
of its mysteries as the iron-foundry); 
later | saw Boston and Cambridge, and 
Lowell and Holmes, and their publisher 
Fields; I saw New York and Walt 
Whitman, and the Hudson River. When 
I arrived home in Columbus I found 
the publishing business even quieter 
than I had left it, and my friend with 
no enterprise in hand which I could help 
him bring to a successful issue. In fact, 
he had nothing for me to do, in that hour 
of mounting political excitement, and 
this did not surprise me. Neither did 
it surprise me that my old chief of the 
State Journal should send and ask me 
to rejoin him, though it did greatly re- 
joice me. He expressed his fear that 
in the demands made upon his time by 
public affairs he should not be able to 
give the paper all the attention he would 
like, and he proposed'that | should re- 
turn to a wider field in it, at an increased 
wage; he also intimated that he should 
now be able to bring up my arrears of 
salary, and he quite presently did so. 
Again I was at the work which I was 
always so happy in, and I found my- 
self associated in it on equal terms with 
a man near my own age, who had come 
to our chief from his own region in 
northwestern Ohio; I do not know but 
from his old newspaper there. I cannot 
write the name of Samuel Price with- 
out emotion, so fond of him did I grow 
in our relation to the paper, with its 
daily incident and varied excitement, 
throughout the year we were together. 
I like to bring his looks before me; 
his long face with its deep, vertical 
lines beside the mouth, his black hair 
and eyes, and smoky complexion; his 
air very grave mostly, but with an 
eager readiness to break into laughter. 
It seems to me now that our functions 
were not very sharply distinguished, 
though I must have had charge, as be- 
fore, of the more literary side of the work. 
We both wrote leading editorials, which 
our chief supervised and censored for a 
while and then let go as we wrote them, 
perhaps finding no great mischief in 
them. If Reed remained the tradition 
of the office, and I had formed myself 
somewhat on his mood and manner, 
Price now formed himself on mine. We 




















were very joyful together, and somehow 
we carried the paper through the year 
without Sells or disaster. 

[ was not only at congenial work 
again, but I was in the place that I| 
loved best in the world, though as well 
as I can now visualize the town which 
had so great charm for me then, | can 
find little beauty in it. High Street 
was the only street of commerce except 
for a few shops that had strayed down 
from it into Town Street, and the build- 
ings which housed the commerce were 
not impressive, and certainly not beau- 
tiful. A few hotels, three or four, broke 
the line of stores; there was the restau- 
rant of Ambos, and some Jewish cloth- 
iers; but above all, besides a music and 
picture store, there was an excellent 
bookstore, where I supplied myself 
from a good stock of German books 
with Heine and Schiller and Uhland, 
and where one could find all the new 
publications. The streets of dwellings 
stretched from High Street to the right, 
over a practically interminable plain, 
and on the left shorter streets dropped 
to the banks of the Scioto, where a lower 
level emulated the inoffensive unpic- 
turesqueness of the other plain. A 
dusty bridge crossed the river, where 
ordinarily in the slack-water drowsed 
a flock of canal-boats which came and 
went on the Ohio Canal. Some old- 
fashioned, dignified dwellings stood at 
the southern end of High Street, with 
country beyond, but the houses which 
I chiefly knew were on those other 
streets. I do not know now whether 
they added to the beauty of the avenues 
or not; though they were set in ample 
yrounds among pleasant lawns and gar- 
dens. The young caller knew best their 
parlors in winter and their porches in 
summer; there was little or no lunching 
or dining exce pt as a guest of pot-luck; 
and the provisioning was mainly, if not 
wholly, from the great public market. 
Green-grocers’ and butchers’ shops, | 
remember none, but that public market 
was of a sumptuous variety and abun- 
dance, as I know from a visit paid it 
with a householding friend who drove me 
to it in his carriage terribly long before 
breakfast and provisioned himself along 
with the other fathers and the mothers 
thronging the place with their market- 
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baskets. But this was years after my 
last years in Columbus, when I was 
a passing guest; while I lived there | 
was citizen of a world that knew no such 
household cares or joys. 

After my return from my travels, 
though I was so glad to be again in Co- 
lumbus, I no longer gave myself up to 
society with such abandon as before. 
I kept mostly to those two houses where 
I was most intimate, and in my greater 
devotion to literature I omitted to make 
the calls which were necessary to keep 
one in society even in a place so unex- 
acting as our capital. Somewhat to 
my surprise, somewhat to my pain, | 
found that society knew how to make 
reprisals for neglect; I heard of parties 
to which I was not asked, and though 
I might not have gone to them, I suffered 
from not being asked, especially one ata 
house where Lincoln’s young private 
secretaries, Hay and Nicolay, passing 
through to Washington before the in- 
auguration, had asked for me. ‘They 
knew of me as the author of “The 
Pilot’s Story” and other poems in the 
Atlantic Monthly, as well as that cam- 
paign life of Lincoln which I should not 
have prided myself on so much; but 
I had been justly ignored by the hostess 
in her invitations, and they asked in 
vain. Yet I doubt if I was afterward 
more constant in my social duties; I was 
intending more and more to devote my- 
self to literature, and with a hand freer 
than ever, if that were possible, in the 
newspaper, I was again fee ‘ling the charm 
of journalism, and was giving to it the 
nights which I used to give to calls and 
parties. 

With Price I took a room and fur- 
nished it; we went together for our 
meals to the different restaurants, in a 
sort more comformable to my notion 
of the life of the literary free-lance in 
New York. But let not the reader sup- 
pose from this large way of speaking that 
there were many restaurants in Colum- 
bus, or much choice in them. The best, 
the only really good one, was Ambos’s 
in High Street, where, as I have said 
before, we silvern youth resorted some- 
times for the midnight oyster, which in 
handsome half-dozens was brought us 
on chafing-dishes, to be stewed over 
spirit-lamps and flavored according to our 
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taste. In hot weather a claret punch 
sometimes crowned the night with a 
fearful joy, and there was something 
more than bacchanalian in having it 
brought with pieces of ice clucking in 
a pitcher borne by the mystical Antoine 
from the bar where he had mixed it— 
that Antoine whom we romanced as of 
strange experiences and recondite quali- 
ties, because he was of such impregnable 
silence, in his white apron, with his face 
white above it, and damp with a peren- 
nial perspiration, which even in the hot- 
test weather did not quite gather into 
drops. We each attempted stories of 
him, and somewhere yet | have among 
my manuscripts of that time a very af- 
fected study, done in the spirit and man- 
ner of the last author I had been read- 
ing. But Ambos’s was the luxury of 
high occasions, and Price and | went 
rather for our daily fare to the place of 
an Americanized German near our office, 
where the cooking was very good, and 
the food without stint in every variety, 
but where the management was so lax 
that the rats could sometimes be seen 
clambering over the wall of the provision- 
room beyond where we sat. There 
was not then the present feeling against 
those animals, which were respected as 
useful scavengers, and we were rather 
amused than revolted by them, being 
really still boys with boys’ love of 
bizarre and ugly things. Once we had 
for our guest in that place the unique 
genius destined to so great fame as 
Artemus Ward; he shared our interest 
in the rats, and we joked away the time 
at a lunch of riotous abundance; I 
should say superabundance if we had 
found it too much. 

Sometime during that winter of 1860- 
61 Horace Greeley paid us a visit in the 
Journal office, and volunteered a lecture 
on our misconduct of the paper, which 
he found the cause of its often infirmity. 
We listened with the inward disrespect 
which youth feels for the uninvited cen- 
sure of age, but with the outward pa- 
tience due the famous journalist, sitting 
on the corner of a table, in his soft hat 
and his long, white coat, with his quaint 
child-face spectacled and framed in his 
long hair. He was not the imposing 
figure which one sees him in history, 
a man of large, rambling ideas but gen- 





erbus ambitions, and of a final disap- 
pointment so tragical that it must de- 
vote him to a reverence which success 
could never have won him. I do not 
know what errand he was on in Colum- 
bus; very likely it was some political 
mission; but it was much to us that 
he had read the Journal, although 
with disapproval, and we did not dispute 
his judgments; we hardened our hearts 
against them, whatever they were, and 
kept on as before, for our consciences 
were as clear as our hearts were light. 
No one, at that time, really knew what 
to think or say, the wisest lived from 
day to day under the gathering cloud, 
which somehow they expectec to break 
away as other clouds in our history had 
broken; when the worst threatened we 
expected the best. 

Price was not the companion of my 
walks so much as Reed had been; he 
was probably of frailer health than | 
noticed, for he died a few years gh 
and I had oftener the company of : 
young man who interested me acum. 
The sculptor J. Q. A. Ward had come 
to the capital of his native State in the 
hope of a legislative commission for his 
statue of Simon Kenton. It was a hope 
rather than a scheme, but we were near 
enough to the pioneer period for the 
members to be moved by the sight of 
the old Indian-fighter in his hunting- 
shirt and squirrel-skin cap, whom every 
Ohio boy had heard of, and Ward was 
provisionally given a handsome room 
with a good light in the State House, 
where he modeled I no longer know 
what figures, but perhaps an enlarge- 
ment of his Kenton. There I used to 
visit him, trying to imagine something 
of art, and talking about New York and 
the esthetic life there. In the commu- 
nity of youth we had no want of things 
to talk about; we could talk about our- 
selves when there was nothing else. He 
was in the prime of his vigorous man- 
hood, with a fine red beard and a close- 
cropped head of red hair, like Michel- 
angelo, and I rejoiced in him as the 
ideal of a sculptor. I still think him, for 
certain Greek qualities, the greatest of 
American sculptors; his Indian Hunter 
in Central Park must bear witness of our 
historic difference from other peoples as 
long as bronze shall last, and as no other 
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sculpture can. But the Kenton was 
never to be eternized in bronze or mar- 
ble for that niche in the rotunda of 
the Capitol where Ward may have im- 
agined it finding itself. The war-cloud 
thickened over us, and burst at last in 
the shot fired on Fort Sumter; the legis- 
lature appropriated a million dollars as 
the contribution of the State to the ex- 
nenses of the war, and Ward’s hopes 
vanished as utterly as if the bolt had 
smitten his plaster model into dust. 
Before Ward, almost indeed with my 
first coming to Columbus, there had 
been another sculptor whom I was 
greatly interested to know. This was 
Thomas D. Jones, who had returned to 
Ohio from an attempt upon the prej- 
udiced East, where he had couffered 
that want of appreciation which was 
apt, in a prevalent superstition of the 
West, to attend any esthetic endeavor 
from our section. He frankly stood for 


the West, though I believe he was a 
Welshman by birth; but in spite of his 
pose he was a sculptor of real talent. 
He modeled a bust of Chase, admirable 
as a likeness, and of a very dignified 
simplicity. Jones liked to be seen mod- 


eling it, and I can see him yet, step- 
ping back a little from his work, and 
then advancing upon it with a sen- 
sitive twitching of his mustache and a 
censorious frown. The Governor must 
have posed in the pleasant room which 
Jones had in the Neil House where he 
lived, how I do not know, for he was 
threadbare poor; but in those days 
many good things seemed without price 
to the debtor class; and very likely the 
management liked to have him there, 
where his work attracted people. One 
day the Governor came in, and, not 
long after, a lady who appeared in- 
stinctively to time her arrival when it 
could be most largely impressive. As she 
was staying in the hotel, she wore noth- 
ing on her disheveled hair, and she had 
the effect of moving about on a stage. 
She had, in fact, just come up on some 
theatrical wave from her native Tennes- 
see, and she had already sent her album 
of favorable notices to the Journal office 
with the appeal inscribed in a massive 
histrionic hand, “Anything but your si- 
lence, gentlemen.” She played a short 
engagement in Columbus, and then de- 
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parted for the East, and for the far 
grander capitals of the Old World, where 
she became universally famous as Ada 
Isaacs Menken, and finally by a stroke 
of her fearless imagination figured in 
print as the bride of the pugilist Heenan, 
then winning us the laurels of the prize- 
ring away from English rivalry. ee 
not recall that, with all my passion for 
the theater, I saw her on any stage but 
that which she made for a moment of 
the sculptor’s room. 

Jones had been a friend from much 
earlier days, almost my earliest days in 
Columbus; it was he who took me to 
that German house where I could 
scarcely gasp for the high excitement 
of finding myself with a lady who had 
known Heinrich Heine, and could talk 
of him as if he were a human being. It 
must have been in 1859 that he vanished 
from my life, but Ward remained a more 
or less infrequent figure in it for fifty 
years longer. Half that time we lived in 
the same city, but by fault of that indo- 
lence, rather than indifference, which 
grows upon one with the years, I saw him 
seldom. Once I went to dine with him 
in the little room off his great yawning 
studio, and to have him tell me of 
his life for use in a book of “Ohio 
Stories” I was writing; then some swift 
years afterward I heard casually from 
another friend that Ward was sick. 
“Would he be out soon?” I asked. “I 
don’t think he’ll be out at all,” I was 
answered, and I went the next day to 
see him. He was lying with his fine 
head on the pillow still like such a head 
of Michelangelo as the Florentine might 
have modeled of himself, and he smiled 
and held out his hand, and had me sit 
down. We talked long of old times, of 
old friends and enemies (but not reall 
enemies), and it was sweet to be wit 
him so. He seemed so very like him- 
self that it was hard_to think him in 
danger, but he reminded us who were 
there that he was seventy-nine years 
old, and when we spoke about his get- 
ting well, and being about soon again, 
he smiled in the wisdom which the dy- 
ing have from the world they are so 
near, and was tenderly patient of our 
feint. In a few days, before I could go 
again, I heard that he was dead. 

But in that winter of 1859-60, after 
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Lincoln had been elected, Ward was 
still hopeful of an order from the State 
for his Simon Kenton, and I was hope- 
ful of the poetic pre-eminence which I 
am still foregoing. I used such scraps of 
time as | could filch from the busy days 
and nights, and gave them to the verse 
which now seemed to come back from 
editors oftener than it once did. It was 
not until four or five years later that a 
more serious muse persuaded me that 
my work belonged to her, and in the 
measureless leisure of my Venetian con- 
sulate | began to do the various things in 
prose which | have mostly been doing 
ever since. ‘Till then I had no real 
leisure, but was yet far from the days 
when anything less than a day seems 
too small a space to attempt anything 
in. That is the mood of age and of 
middle age, but youth seizes any hand- 
ful of minutes and devotes them to 
some beginning or ending. It had been 
my habit ever since I took up jour- 
nalism to use part of the hour I had 
for midday dinner in writing literature, 
and some hours of the night left me 
after my many calls or parties, and now 
I did not change, even under the stress 
of the events crowding upon us all. 

I phrase it so, but really I felt no stress, 
and I do not believe others did so much 
as the reader might think. We had 
a whole section of the Republic openly 
seeking its dismemberment, and a gov- 
ernment which permitted the seizure of 
national property by its enemies and the 
devotion of its resources to its own de- 
struction. With the worst coming, re- 
lentlessly, rapidly, audibly, visibly, no 
one apparently thought the worst would 
come; there had been so many threats of 
disunion before, and the measures now 
taken to effect it seemed only a more 
dramatic sort of threats. The whole 
North remained practically passive, 
while the South was passionately active; 
and yet not the whole South, for as 
yet Secession was not a condition, but 
merely a principle. There was a doubt 
with many in the North itself whether 
the right of disunion was not implied 
in the very act of union; there had long 
been a devoted minority who felt that 
disunion without slavery was better than 
union with slavery; but on both sides 
there arose sentimental cries, entreaties 
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from the South that the North would 
yield its points of right and conscience. 
appeals from the North that the Sout! 
would not secede until the nation had 
time to think, if not act. There we: 
hysterical conferences of statesmen, j; 
and out of office, to arrange for mutu: 
concessions which were to be all on th 
part of the Union. 

I cannot make out that our chief had 
any settled policy for the conduct 
our paper; but I do not blame him { 
that; nobody had a settled policy coi 
cerning public affairs; or if his subordi 
nates had any settled policy, it was 1 
get what joke they could out of the se: 
timentalists, and if they had any fixed 
belief it was that if we had a wa 
peace must be made on the basis of di 
union when the war was over. In ou 
wisdom we doubted if the sections could 
ever live together in a union which the 
had fought for and against; but I wil 
not, in the confession of our youthful 
blindness, pretend that there were an 
publicists who seemed then or seen 
now of clearer forecast. We must hav: 
given rather an ironical welcome to 
sufficiently muddled overture of the Ten- 
nessee legislature, which during that 
winter sent a deputation of its members 
to visit our evn Houses, and confer with 
them as to what might be done. The in 
cident now has its dignity, there was s: 
much that was well meant in the attempt 
to mend our bad business with kind 
words and warm feelings, though then | 
was sensible only of its absurdity. I did 
not hear any of the speeches, but I re- 
member seeing the Tennessee states- 
men about the Capitol for the different 
conferences held there, and noting that 
some of them spoke with a Negroid in- 
tonation and not with that Ohio accent 
which I believed the best in the English- 
speaking world. No doubt they parted 
with our own legislators affectionately, 
and returned home supported by the 
hope that they had really done something 
in a case where there was nothing to b« 
done. Their endeavor was respectable, 
but there was no change in the civic 
conditions except from bad to worse. 

In the social conditions, or the society 
conditions, everything was for the bet- 
ter, if indeed these could be bettered in 
Columbus. Of all the winters this was 
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the gayest. Society was kind again, 
after | had paid the penalty it inflicted 
on me for neglect, and | began to for- 
get my purpose of living in air more en- 
tirely literary. Again, I began going 
the rounds of the friendly houses, and 
at one of these | met her who was to be 
mv wife. We were married within the 
year, and forty-seven years we lived to- 
gether; then she died, and time as it 
had been ended for us both. But i it did 
not seem, that gayest winter in the 
world, that there could ever be an end 
of time for us, or any time less beautiful, 
though the country was drawing nearer 
and nearer the abyss where it plunged 
so soon. People have the habit of say- 
ing that only those who have lived 
through a certain period can realize it, 
but | doubt if even they can realize it. A 
civic agitation is like a battle; it covers 
a surface so large that only a part of it 
can be known by any one participant 
at any one moment. The fact seems to 
be that the most of human motives and 
actions must always remain obscure; 
history may do its best to reveal and 
record them, but it will strive in vain 
to give us a living sense of them, be- 
cause no one ever had a living sense of 
them in their entirety. At the period 
which I am trying to tell of, the hours 
passed and the days and weeks and 
months, bringing us for ever nearer the 
catastrophe; but | could not truthfully 
say that their passing changed the gen- 
eral mood. 

I had a most cheerful companion in 
my colleague Price, who so loved to 
laugh and to make laugh, when, the 
day’s work ended, we sat together in the 
editorial room, where our chief seldom 
molested us, and waited for the last 
despatches before sending the paper to 
press. Sometimes we had the company 
of officials from the State House, who 
came over to while away the hours with 
the stories they told while we listened: 
such stories as Lincoln liked, no doubt 
for the humorous human nature and 
racy character in them, and for the relief 
they gave from the portents overhanging 
the sad-eyed man of duty and of doom. 
The strangest impression that time left 
with me is a sense of the patient igno- 
rance which seemed to involve the whole 
North. In the glare of the events that 
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followed volcanically enough, it seems as 
if the North must have been through- 
out of the single will which the shot 
fired on Fort Sumter woke in it. But 
during the long suspense after Lincoln's 
election till his inauguration there was 
no unanimous purpose in the North to 
save the Union, much less to fight for it. 
This was what we young men who sat 
at the receipt of tidings knew better even 
than we knew the purpose of the slave- 
holders to destroy it. It seems now that 
every day, hour, moment, of that fateful 
time ought to have been tense with ap- 
prehension and resolution; but it was 
not so. People ate and slept for the 
most part tranquilly; they married and 
gave in marriage; they followed their 
dead to the grave with no thought that 
the dead were well out of the world; 
they bought and sold, and got gain. 
What seemed the end could not be the 
end, because it had never come before. 

After the war actually began we 
could not feel that it had begun; we 
had the evidence of our senses, but not 
of our experiences; in most things it 
was too like peace to be really war. 
Neither of the great sections believed 
in the other, but the South, which was 
solidified by the slave-holding caste, had 
the advantage of believing in itself, and 
the North did not believe in itself till 
the fighting began; then it believed 
too much and despised the enemy at its 
throat. 

We of the State capital were a very 
political community, the most political 
in the whole State, in virtue of our 
being the capital, but none of the 
rumors of war had distracted us from 
our pleasures or affairs, at least so far 
as the eyes of youth could see. With 
our faith in a good ending, as if our 
national epic were a tale that must end 
well, with whatever suspenses or thrill- 
ing episodes, we had put the day’s anx- 
ieties by and hopefully waited for the 
morrow’s consolations. But when the 
fateful shot was fired at Fort Sumter 
it was as if the echo had not died away 
when a great public meeting was held 
in response to the President’s call for 
volunteers, and the volunteering began 
with an effect of simultaneity which 
the foreshortening of past events always 
puts on to the retrospective eye. It 
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seemed as if it were only the night before 
that we had listened to the young Patti, 
now so old, singing her sweetest in that 
hall, where the warlike appeals rang out, 
with words smiting like blows in that 
“Anvil Chorus” which between her 
songs had thrilled us with the belief 
that we were listening to the noblest 
as well as the newest music in the world. 
The town was instantly inundated 
from all the towns of the State, and 
from the farms between, as by a tidal- 
wave of youth; for most of those who 
flooded our streets were boys of eighteen 
and twenty, and they came in the wild 
hilarity of their young vision, singing by 
day and by night one sad, inconsequent 
song, that filled the whole air, and that 
fills my sense yet as I think of them: 


Oh, never mind the weather, but git ober 
double trouble, 
For we’re bound for the happy land of 
Canaan. 


They wore red shirts, as if the color 
of the Garibaldian war for union in 
Italy had flashed itself across the sea to 
be the hue of our own war for union. 
With interlinked arms they ranged up 
and down, and pushed the willing citi- 


zens from the pavement, and shouted 
the day and shouted the night away, 
with no care but the fear that in the 
outpour of their death-daring they 
might not be mustered into the ranks 
filling up the quota of regiments assign- 
ed to Ohio. The time had a sublimity 
which no other time can know, unless 
some proportionate event shall again 
cause the nation to stand up as one man. 
The governments which make soldier- 
ing a part of their daily business can 
never match such a spectacle, where a 
republican people rushed to war, asif that 
dire “‘game of kings” were the gay sport 
of a Saturday afternoon, to be played 
out before sunset. The spectacle had a 
mystery and an awe which I| cannot hope 
to impart the sense of. I knew that 
these boys, bursting from their fields 
and shops as for a holiday, were just 
such boys as I had always known, and if 
I looked at any one of them, as they went 
swaggering and singing up and down, I 
recognized him for what they all were, 
but in their straggling ranks, with their 
young faces flushed the red of their 
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blouses, and their young eyes flaming, 
I beheld them transfigured. I do no: 
pretend that they were of the make of 
armies such as I had seen pictu: 

in serried ranks marching to battle, 
falling in bloody windrows on the smo 
rolled plain. All that belonged to 


Old, unhappy, far-off days, 


and not to the morrows in which 
dwelt. 

Earliest of our college group to go 
the war was my closest friend, James \. 
Comly, who came out of it one of t! 
many Ohio generals. He was a la 
student, but had been a printer, a: 
after the war he became an owner and 
editor of the State Journal; then from 
later newspaper enterprise in Toled 
he was sent United States Minister 
Hawaii, where he died of the consum 
tion which he had fought off so grea 
part of his life. We were friends in th 
love of the books we read and the house: 
we frequented together; he was of 
most manly make morally and physi- 
cally: a sort of straight, tall, viking pres- 
ence, silent in his strength, reticent in hi 
constancy, but very constant, and of a 
quiet dignity which it was not safe to 
infringe. We were, of course, drawn th 
nearer each other, as most friends are, 
because of the difference in our qualities, 
he doer and I dreamer; and after thes: 
many years I| think of him with the old, 
unaging affection. There was anothe: 
friend, not of our college group, but, lik« 
Comly, a law student, and, like him, first 
in the war, whom I met one morning 
of that time, as he came down the Stat« 
House steps, radiantly smiling, with his 
commission of adjutant in a newly ac- 
cepted regiment. Almost immediately h: 
was changed to the line, and at the end of 
the war, after winning its last important 
battle, he held the rank of brigadier- 
general, which he would not have chosen 
to exchange for the brevet of major- 
general later conferred upon him. |! 
had not known John G. Mitchell so well 
as Comly, but after the war we cam« 
together in the more than sisterhood of 
the cousins who had doubled life for us 
as our wives. In that after-time he once 
held me rapt with the Stories of his 
soldier life, promising, or half-promising, 
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to write them down for print, but I am 
afraid never doing it, to the loss of that 
personal record of the war which has be- 
come so priceless a part of our history. 

[he first camp was in our pretty 
Goodale Park, where I used to walk and 
talk with the sculptor Ward, and I still 
have the vision of the long tables, spread 
with coffee and pork-and-beans, and of 
the rude bunks, filled with straw, with 
here and there a boy volunteer frowzily 
drowsing in them. It was one of the 
shapeless beginnings which were to end 
in the review of the hundred thousands 
of veterans marching to their muster- 
ing out in Washington after four years 
of fire and blood. No one could have 
imagined that these boys were to pass 
through that abyss, or that they would 
not come safely out. Even after the 
cruel disillusion of Manassas, the super- 
stition of quick work remained with the 
North, and the three years’ quota of 
Ohio was filled almost as jubilantly as 
the three months’, but not quite so 
jubilantly. Sons and brothers came to 


replace fathers and brothers who had 
not returned from Manassas, and there 
was a funeral undertone in the shrilling 


of the fifes and the throbbing of the 
drums which was not so before. 

After the election of Lincoln it seem- 
ed to be the universal feeling in our 
capital that I who had written his life 
ought to have a consulate, as had hap- 
pened with Hawthorne, who had writ- 
ten the life of Franklin Pierce. My 
fellow-citizens appeared willing | should 
have any consulate, but I had fixed 
my mind upon that of Munich, as in 
the way of further study of German 
literature, and this was the post I had 
asked for in an application signed by 
every prominent Republican from the 
Governor down. Chase had already en- 
tered Lincoln’s Cabinet as Secretary of 
the Treasury, and I heard that he had 
spoken personally to the President in 
my behalf, and urged my appointment 
upon him, with what commendation | 
do not know. But in spite of this back- 
ing, the President, with other things on 
his mind, did not respond in any sort 
until some months had dragged by, 
when one day I received an official en- 
velope addressed ‘to me as “Consul at 
Rome, now at Columbus, Ohio.” Rome 
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was not exactly Munich, and the local 
language and literature were not Ger- 
man, but I could not have expected the 
State Department to take cognizance of 
a tacit ambition of mine, and the con- 
sulate was at any rate a consulate, 
which perhaps most of my’ friends sup- 
posed was all I wanted. It was wel- 
come enough, for I was now once more 
to be dropped from the high horse | 
had been riding for nearly a year past; 
one of those changes in the State Journa 
which (¢ irecley, in his unsolicited lecture, 
had imputed to it for unworthiness was 
at hand, and the gentleman who was 
buying a controlling share in it might 
or might not wish to write the editorials 
himself. At any rate, the Roman con- 
sulship was not to be foregone without 
inquiry, and as there was no salary, and 
the consul was supposed to live upon 
the fees taken, I tried to find out how 
much the fees might annually come to. 
Our chief, in his escape from the State 
Journal and its adversity, was of the 
optimistic belief that the fees came to 
something between twelve and fifteen 
hundred dollars. But still I somehow 
feared, and I sent to my friend Piatt, 
then conveniently a clerk in the Treas- 
sury Department, and begged him to 
go to the State Department, and if 
possible verify this bright belief of my 
chief, who was no doubt so glad not to 
have me fall to the ground when he must 
withdraw the high horse from under 
me. Piatt learned that the fees at 
Rome were between three and five hun- 
dred a year; and again | had my hesita- 
tions. Yet I had always heard that 
Italy was a very cheap country, and | 
suppose I thought vaguely that I could 
eke out my pay by writing and selling 
my stuff to the newspapers and maga- 
zines. I knew nobody in Columbus 
then who had traveled abroad except 
one lady who had not only been in Rome, 
but had lived there a whole winter, and 
she was enthusiastic. She said that for 
five hundred dollars a year you could live 
like a prince in Rome, and I went home 
rich for a night of golden dreams.. I do 
not know quite how or why I should 
have wakened to doubt in the morning; 
Price was still hopeful, as he had always 
been, but more and more it seemed to 
me that the cost of living at Rome 
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would bear looking into; meanwhile I 
was advised by prudence to accept the 
appointment provisionally; and I waited 
to see what the new proprietor meant 
to do. 

Apparently he meant to be editor as 
well as proprietor, and Price and I must 
go, which we made ready to do as soon 
as hecame into his own. | cannot remem- 
ber now that I was very heavy-hearted. 
At the worst I was yet “Consul at Rome, 
now at Columbus,” and I had my deter- 
mination to work. I was never hopeful, I 
was never courageous; but somehow I 
was dogged. I had no overweening be- 
lief in myself, and yet | thought, at the 
bottom of my soul, that I had in me the 
make of the thing I was bent on doing, 
the thing literature, the greatest thing 
in the world; and I decided to go to 
Washington and look personally into the 
facts of the Roman consulship. As some 
readers of this may know, it promptly 
turned into the Venetian consulship, but 
by just what friendly magic I need not 
tell here. As for Price, he had nothing at 
all before him, but he was by no means 
uncheerful. We had certainly had a joy- 
ous though parlous year together; our 
jokes could not have been numbered in a 
season when the only excuse for joking 
was that it might as well be that as 
weeping, though probably we had our 
serious times, especially when we fore- 
boded a fresh dismay in our chief at 
some escapade in derision or denuncia- 
tion of well-meaning patriots’ efforts to 
hold the Union together with mucilage. 
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But the time came when all this 
tragical mirth was to end. We found 
that we did not dislike the new owner, 
and he liked us well enough, but he was 
eager to try his hand at our work, and 
sometime early in August we quitted 
the familiar place. My mind holds no 
detail of our parting except the last 
hour of it, when we found ourselves 
together at midnight in the long, gloomy 
barn then known as the Little Miami 
Depot, where we were to take our 
separate ways in the dark which hid 
us from each other forever. We walked 
up and down, talking, talking, talking, 
laughing, promising each other to be 
faithful in letters, and wearing our souls 
out in the nothings which people say 
at such times with the vain endeavor 
to hold themselves together against the 
“abhorred shears” which are to sunde: 
them in the death of parting. We heard 
the whistle of an approaching train, we 
shook hands, we said good-by, and then 
in the long wait repeated the nothings 
again and again. My train on the Cen- 
tral Ohio was already there; as Price 
obeyed the call to board his for Cleve- 
land I mounted into mine for Wash- 
ington, and we never saw each other 
again. It is long since he died, and |, 
who still survive him after fifty years, 
render him this tribute of abiding affec- 
tion. If somewhere we should some- 
where meet, perhaps it will be with a 
fond smile for the time we were so 
young and glad together, with so little 
reason. 
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The Outside of the 


House 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


CRE amy: 254 ARR CENTER almost 
_ pXq always excited the 
Cy amusement of stran- 
Y gers. “Why Barr Cen- 
ter?’ they would in- 
<4.¥ quire, and follow up the 
WE query, if they were fa- 
‘The center of 
Ww a at? 

In reality, Barr Center, the little vil- 
lace where lived the Edgewaters, the 
Ellertons, the Dinsmores, and a few 
more very good old New England fami- 
lies, was hardly anything but a center, 
and almost, regarded geographically, the 
mere pin-prick of a center of four vil- 
lages. As a matter of fact, the apex of 
a triangle would have been a more ac- 
curate description. The village came 
first on the old turnpike from the city; 
Barr-by-the-Sea was on the right, three 
miles away; Leicester, which had for- 
merly been West Barr, was three miles 
to the left; South Barr was three miles 
to the south. 

There was a popular saying that Barr 
Center was three miles from everywhere. 
All four villages had, of course, been 
originally one, the Precinct of Barr. 
Leicester had been the first to revolt and 
establish a separate township and claim 
a different name. Leicester was the 


name of the one wealthy old family of 


the village, which had bestowed its sol- 
diers’ monument, its town hall, and its 
library, and had improved the cemetery 
and contributed half of the high school. 

Barr-by-the-Sea came next, and that 
had serious and legitimate reasons for 
individuality. From being a mere sum- 
mer colony of tents and rude cottages 
it had grown to be almost a city, fre- 
quented by wealthy city folk, who had 
beautiful residences along the shore. 
Barr-by-the-Sea was so large and impor- 
tant that it finally made an isosceles 
triangle of the original Precinct of Barr. 
All summer long it hummed with gay 
life, ending in the autumn with a car- 


nival as a grand crescendo. Barr-by- 
the-Sea was, however, not the center. 
It boasted no old family, resident all the 
year round, as did Barr Center. 

South Barr was the least important of 
all. It was simply the petering out of 
the Barrs. It was a little farming ham- 
let, which humbly sold butter, fresh 
eggs, and garden truck to Barr-by-the- 
Sea for the delectation of the rich folk 
who dwelt in the hotels and boarding- 
houses and stately residences on the 
ocean front. 

Barr-by-the-Sea was an exclusive sum- 
mer resort. Its few permanent inhab- 
itants were proud of it, and none were 
prouder than old Captain Joe Dickson 
and his wife, Martha. The Dicksons 
lived in a tiny house beyond the fashion- 
able limits. They were on the opposite 
side of the road from the sea. The house 
stood in a drift of sandy soil, pierced by 
coarse beach grass like green swords. 
Captain Joe, however, had reclaimed a 
little garden from the easily conquered 
waste, and his beans, his cucumbers, and 
his tomatoes were flourishing. 

In front of the house Martha had two 
great tubs of hydrangeas, which she col- 
ored a ghastly blue with bluing water 
from her weekly wash. Captain Joe did 
not approve of the unnatural blue. 

“Why didn’t ye leave the posies the 
way the Lord made ’em?” he inquired. 

“They have them this way at a lot 
of the grand places,” replied Martha. 
“The big-bugs color them.” 

“Ruther guess the big-bugs ain’t any 
bigger than the Lord A’mighty,” re- 
turned Captain Joe. “I guess if He had 
thought them posies would look better 
blue He would have made ’em blue in the 
fust place.” 

Captain Joe, having spoken his mind, 
puffed his pipe amiably over the tops of 
the blue flowers. He-sat on his bit of a 
porch, tipping back comfortably in his 
old chair. 

Martha did not prolong the discussion. 
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She was not much of a talker. Captain 
es always claimed that a voyage with 

im around the world in a sailing-vessel 
had cured her of talking too much in her 
youth. 

“Poor Marthy used to be a regular 
buzz-saw at the talk,” he would say, 
“but rockin’ round the world with such 
a gale that she couldn’t hear her own 
tongue wag, and bein’ scared ’most to 
death, cured her.” 

Whether the great, primeval noises 
of the world had, in fact, subdued the 
woman to silence, rendering her inca- 
pable of much sounding of her own little 
note all through her life, or not, she was 
a very still woman. She went silently 
about her household tasks. When they 
were done there was much mending 
while her husband smoked. 

Over across the road the littered, 
wave-marked beach sloped broadly to 
the sea. There were several boats an- 
chored. One was Captain Joe’s, the 
Martha Dickson. He had been out in it 
fishing that very morning, had had a 
good catch, and sold well to the cus- 
tomers who flocked on the beach when 
the fishing-boats came in. The rich peo- 
ple sent their servants with baskets for 
the fresh fish. 

Joe had sold his catch, with the excep- 
tion of one fine cod, which Martha was 
making into a savory chowder. Captain 
Joe sniffed with pleasure the odor of 
frying onions which were to make the 
foundation of the good dish. He gazed 
at the sea, which now and then lapped 
into view with a foaming crest over the 
beach. There was no passing, as a rule. 
The fine road for driving and motoring 
stopped several yards before Joe’s house 
was reached. He was mildly surprised, 
therefore, when a runabout with a red 
cross on the front, with a young man at 
the wheel and a pretty young girl by his 
side, came skidding over the sand and 
stop ped. 

*‘Any fresh fish?” inquired the young 
man, who was Dr. Tom Ellerton. 

Joe shook his head. 

“Know where I can get any?” 

“Guess mebbe you can get a cod at 
the third house from me. He was late 
gettin’ in, and didn’t sell the hull. But 
you'll capsize if you try to go there in 
that. 
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Tom eyed the road billowing with 
sand. “Sit here while I find out,” he 
told Margy, his sister. She nodded. 


After Tom had gone, plowing through 
the sand, Captain Joe rose stiffly. He 
was not a very old man, but a broken 
leg had not been ret properly, and kept 
him from his life-work of cruising th: 


igh seas. 

He limped up to the car. “ Pooty hot 
day,” he remarked. : 

“Very,” replied Margy. 

“Wish I’d had the fish. Sold all my 
catch except the cod Marthy’s cookin’.” 

Margy sniffed appreciatively. “A 
chowder?” she inquired. 

Joe nodded. “About the only way to 
cook a cod. Goin’ to have yourn cooked 
that way?” 

“It isn’t for us,” explained Margy. 
“My brother is trying to find some 
really fresh fish for an old lady who is 
ill. My brother is a doctor. He has just 
been to see her. She wanted fresh fish. 
and he said he would try to find some. 
Their servants are all busy because they 
are closing the house. ‘They are going 
to sail for Europe to-morrow.” 

“What house?” inquired Joe, eagerly. 

“The very large house on the ocean 
side of the road, about half a mile back. 

“The one with all them yaller flowers 
in the front yard, and a garden of ’em 
on the roof, with vines hangin’ over?” 

Margy nodded. “That sounds like 
it,” said she. ‘There are two square 
towers, one on each side, then the flow- 
ers and vines are on the balcony be- 
tween; and there is a roof-garden, too; 
and there are quantities of beautiful 
flowers on the grounds. It is a lovely 
place.” 

“Know the name of the folks that 
iive there?” 

“Willard,” replied Margy. She eyed 
Joe with surprise. 

“Lord!” said he. 
so soon?” 

He paid no more attention to Margy, 
but limped into the house, and the gir! 
heard Joud exclamations. Then she saw 
Tom coming with a fine glistening fish 
in each hand. 

“‘T have one for us, too,” he said as he 
got into the car. “They are fine fish.” 

Tom put on power, as he wished not 
only to deliver the fish to the Willards 
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THE OUTSIDE 


fresh, but to reach home with his own in 
eood condition, and it was a scorching 
day. Margy clung to her side of the car 
as they spun along. After the fish had 
been left at the grand Willard house, and 
a beautiful young lady in a pale-blue 
eown had thanked the young doctor 
charmingly, and they were on a smooth 
road, Margy asked Tom why he thought 
the lame man, of whom he had inquired 
about the fish, had been so interested in 
the Willard family. 

“Oh, probably he is one of the old 
residents here. I discovered some time 
ago that they feel a queer interest in the 
comings and goings of the summer folk,” 
said Tom. “ Their lives are pretty nar- 
row eight months of the year. They 
have to be interested in something out- 
side themselves. I think lots of them 
have a feeling that they own a good de al 
th: at they only have liberty to look at. 

“T can see how a fisherman can feel 
that he owns the sea,” said Margy. 
“Maybe it is because so many of them 
are fishermen.” 

She looked reflective with her deep- 
set blue eyes. Tom cast a quick glance 
at her. “Maybe,” he said. 

Tom was not imaginative. When 
Margy said things like that he always 
wondered if she were well. He began to 
plan a prescription for her as they sped 
along. 

He did not know how intensely Margy 
had felt that she owned the sea, just 
from looking at it, when she had sat in 
the car waiting for him when he was 
making professional calls, and that her 
reasoning was quite logical and not un- 
necessarily imaginative. If she consid- 
ered that she owned the sea, which is 
the vast untaxed asset of the world, how 
much more would the fisherman who got 
his daily bread from it? 

Meantime, the fisherman with whom 
she had talked was in excited colloquy 
with his wife in the kitchen and living- 
room of the little house. The room, 
though comfortable and clean, was poor- 
ly equipped, with the exception of vari- 
ous articles that were at direct odds with 
all else. There was a cooking-stove, on 
which the chowder was steaming. There 
was a kitchen table, set for a meal with 
the commonest utensils, save that in the 
center, ready for the chowder, was a 
Vou. CXXIX.—No. 774.—116 
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bow! of old Japanese pottery which 
would have adorned a palace. Martha 
did not think much of this bowl, which 
Joe had brought home from one of his 
voyages. She considered the decora- 
tions ugly, and used it to save a lovely 
one from the ten-cent store, decorated 
with pink rosebuds. Martha could un- 
derstand pink rosebuds, but she could 
not fathom dragons and ugly, grinning 
faces of Oriental fancy. 

There was a lounge with a hideous 
cover, two old chairs worn into hollows 
of comfort, two kitchen chairs, an old 
clock, and a superb teakwood table. 
Martha did not care for that, either. 
The contortions of the carved wood gave 
her a vague uneasiness. She kept it 
covered with an old fringed spread, and 
used to set her bread to rise on it. On 
the mantel, besides the clock and three 
kerosene-lamps, was a beautiful old 
Satsuma vase, and a pressed glass one, 
which Martha loved. The glass one 
was cracked, and she told Joe she did not 
see why the other vase could not have 
suffered instead. Joe agreed with her. 
He did not care much for the treasures 
which he had brought from foreign ports, 
except the shells—lovely, pinked-lipped 
ones that were crowded on the shelf be- 
tween the other things, and completely 
filled more shelves which Joe had made 
expressly to hold them. The shelves 
were in three tiers, and the shells were 
mounted on them, catching the light 
from broken surfaces of rose and pearl 
and silver. Martha privately considered 
that the shells involved considerable 
work. She washed them carefully, and 
kept them free from dust, but she also 
admired them. 

In front of the outer door was a fine 
old prayer-rug of dull, exquisite tones. 
Martha kept it there for Joe to wipe 
his feet on, because it was so faded, but 
she had a bright red one in the center 
of the room. Joe never stepped on that 
until his shoes were entirely clean. He 
had made quite sure there was not a 
speck of dust to injure this brilliant rug 
before he entered to give Martha the 
intelligence. 

“They are goin’ away from Our 
House to-morrow,” said he. 

Martha, standing over the chowder, 
turned, spoon in hand. She waved the 
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spoon as if it were a fan. 
carnival?” said she. 

Martha was a small, wide-eyed woman 
with sleek hair. She was not pretty, 
but had a certain effect of being exactly 
in place which gave the impression of 
prettiness to some people. 

“They are goin’ to sail for Europe,” 
said Joe. 

“I suppose for His health,” said Mar- 
tha. Nobody could excel the air of 
perfect proprietorship with which she 
uttered the masculine pronoun. The 
man indicated might have been her 
own father, or her brother,- or her son. 

“IT guess so,” said Joe. “He has 
looked pooty bad lately when I’ve seen 
him.” 

“I suppose They are goin’ ?” 

“I s’pose so, because they are closin’ 
the house. That young doctor from the 
Center stopped out here just now, and 
wanted to know where he could get 
fresh fish, and | told him I guessed Mac 
had some left; and whilst he was gone 
his sister—she was with him—told me 
they were closin’ the house, and Old 
Lady Willard wanted fresh fish, and they 
were out huntin’ for it, because all the 
help was busy.” 

“That means Old Lady Willard’s 
goin’, and Him, and his Wife, and the 
three girls, Grace and Marie and Maud, 
and the two little boys.” 

“Yes.” 

*“‘ And they will take the ladies’-maids, 
and His man. Maybe that pretty young 
lady that visits there so much will go, 
too.” 

“Maybe; and the lady that teaches 
the little boys will go.” 

“O Lord, yes! They couldn’t get on 
without her. My! there will be ’most 
enough to fill the ship.” 

“About enough to sink my old one 
I sailed around when you was aboard,” 
said Joe, and laughed. 

Martha never laughed. The serious- 
ness of New England was in her very 
soul. She was happy and good-natured, 
but she saw nothing whatever to laugh 
at in all creation. She never had. 

“Land, yes!” said she. “You know 
there wa’n’t any room in that little 
cabin.” 

**Not more’n enough to hold you and 
your Bible and sewin’-machine,” said 
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Captain Joe. He cast a glance at thy 
old sewing-machine as he spoke, and 
laughed again. It was perfectly usele; 
because of that long-ago voyage, and th, 
fact always amused him. Martha « 
sidered it no laughing matter. 1 
sewing-machine was dear to her, even 
its wrecked state. She kept the Bi! 
on it, and a little cup and saucer. 

“The chowder’s done,” said sh 
“Draw up, Joe.” 

Joe drew up a chair to the tab! 
“Smells prime,” said he. 

‘Guess it’s all right.” 

“Ef your chowders ever wa’n’t 
right I’d think the sun was goin’ to ri 
in the west next mornin’,” said Joe. 

Martha ladled the chowder into t! 
beautiful bowl, then into heavy, chipp: 
plates. The two ate with relish. 

“To-morrow’s Saturday,” said Jo 
“That means we can go to Our Hous: 
come Sunday.” 

Martha nodded. Her good mouth 
widened in the semblance of a smil: 
Her steady eyes gleamed with happy in- 
telligence at her husband. 

“It will seem nice,” said she. ‘Land! 
I’d been thinkin’ we might have to wait 


tll 


*way into October, the way we di 
last year, and now it’s only the first o! 
August.” 


‘I’m feelin’ jest as set up as you b 


about it,” said Joe. 

That night all the family from th 
great house where Tom Ellerton had 
called went by train to Boston. The) 
were to stay in the city overnight to b: 
ready for the steamer. Not one of th 
numerous company even noticed Cap- 
tain Joe Dickson and his wife Martha, 
who were at the station watching then 
closely, hearing everything that was said, 
noting all details—the baggage, the host 
of servants. 

All the servants were to be out of th: 
house next day, the Dicksons_ heard 
Her tell another lady who inquired 
“Only a caretaker, the same old colored 
man we always employ,” stated Mrs. 
Richard Willard, tall, elegant, a bit 
weary of manner. “The servants wil! 
finish closing the house to-morrow, then 
some of them have vacations, and th: 
rest will be in our Boston house. W<« 
take only our maids and Mr. Willard’s 
man up to-night. We shall not go to 
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the city house at all ourselves. It will 
be much more sensible to stay at the 
hotel.” 

“Of course,” said the lady. Then she 
said something about an unexpected 
start, and so early in the season, and 
Mrs. Willard replied that to her nothing 
was ever unexpected. That had ceased 
with her youth, and Mr. Willard was not 
quite well, and there were seasons all 
ever creation. She said that with a 
pleasant smile—weary, however. 

Martha eyed her keenly when she and 
Joe, after the train with all the Willards 
on board had pulled out, were walking 
home. 

“She said that She didn’t look none 
too strong, and she guessed it was a good 
thing She was going.” Martha said that 
as if Mrs. Richard Willard, who had 
never heard of her, was her dearly be- 
loved friend or relative. 

Joe nodded solemnly. **She did look 
sorter peaked,” he agreed. ‘As for Him, 
he didn’t look no worse than usual to 
me, but I guess it’s jest as well for them 
they’re off, let alone us.” 

[he remark seemed enigmatic, but 
Martha understood. They walked home 
from the station. They passed the Wil- 
lard house, standing aloof from the high- 
way like a grand Colonial lady. 

“The awnin’s are down,” said Mar- 
tha, “‘and they’ve begun to board up the 
winders.” 

Joe nodded. 

“It is unlooked for, as far as we are 
concerned,” said Martha, with a happy 
widening of her lips. 

“Day arter to-morrer—only think of 
said Captain Joe. 

Goin’ out fishin’ to-morrer?” 

*Reckon not; got in considerable to- 
day, and I want to git my hair cut to- 
morrer.” 

“T’m goin’ to trim my bunnit over, 
and fix my best dress a little, too; and 
[ guess your best suit needs brushin’.” 

There’s a spot on the coat.” 

“Tl git it off. Land! I do hope 
Sunday 1s pleasant.” 

“Goin’ to be. It’s a dry moon,” de- 
clared Joe. 

However, Sunday, although fair, was 
one of those fervid days of summer 
Ww hich threatened storm. 

“It’s goin’ to shower,” declared Mar- 
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tha. She was clad in her best black silk, 
hot, and tightly fitted, trimmed with 
cascades of glittering jet. A jet aigrette 
on her bonnet caught the light. She had 
fastened a vivid rose on one side of the 
bonnet to do honor tc the occasion. 
Crowning glory—she wore her white 
gloves, her one pair, which was the 
treasure of her wardrobe. 

“Better take the umbrell’, I guess,” 
said Joe. 

“Guess you'd better.” 

Joe held his head stiffly because of his 
linen collar. He wore a blue suit much 
too large for him, but it was spotless. 
He took the umbrella from behind the 
door. It was distinctly not worthy of 
the occasion, although it was entirely 
serviceable. Still, it was large, and 
greenish-black, and bulged determinedly 
from its mooring of rubber at the top. 

Martha, as they walked along, looked 
uncomfortably at the umbrella. ‘“‘Can’t 
ye roll the umbrell’ up tight, the way I 
see ’em?” she inquired. 

Joe stopped, unfastened the rubber 
strap, and essayed to roll it. It was in 
vain. “The umbrell’ is too thick,” he 
said. ‘‘No use, Marthy. It’s a good 
umbrell’. If it showers it will keep it 
aff, but I can’t make it look slim.” 

“Well, don’t show it any more than 
you can help,” admonished Martha. 

Joe henceforth carried the umbrella 
between himself and Martha. It con- 
tinually collided with their legs, but 
Martha’s black-silk skirt flopped over 
its green voluminousness and it was 
comparatively unseen. 

“T declare; it does seem like shower- 
in’,” said Joe. 

“You said it was a dry moon.” 

“Ef thar’s anything in nature to be 
depended on least of anything else it’s a 
dry moon,” said Joe, with an air of com- 
pletely absolving himself from all re- 
sponsibility in the matter of the moon. 

“Of course in such hot weather no- 
body can tell when a thunder tempest 
is goin’ to come up,” said Martha. 
She was extremely uncomfortable in her 
tight black raiment. Drops of perspira- 
tion stood on her forehead. 

“If we were goin’ anywhere else I’d 
take off my gloves,” said she. 

“Well, Marthy, long as it’s the first 
time this year, reckon you'd better 
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stand it, if you can,” returned Joe. 
“My collar is about chokin’ me, but it’s 
the first time this year we're goin’ there. 
you know, Marthy.” 

“That’s jest the way I feel 
Martha. 

The sun beat upon their heads. “Ef 
the umbrell’ was a little better-lookin’ 
I’d h’ist her,” said Joe. 

“Now, Joe, you know you can’t.” 

“1 know it, Marthy. I can’t.” 

They were now in the midst of a 
gay, heterogeneous Sunday throng. The 
church- bells were ringing. A set of 
chimes outpealed the rest. Elegantly 
arrayed people—the ladies holding brill- 
iant parasols at all angles above their 
heads crowned with plumes and flowers; 
the gentlemen in miraculously creased 
trousers, many of them moving with 
struts, swinging sticks—met and went 
their way. The road was filled with a 
never-e nding procession of motor-cars, 
carriages, horses, and riders. Barr-by- 
the-Sea was displaying her charms like a 
beauty at a ball. 

Many were bound for church; more 
for pleasure. There were country peo- 
ple dressed in cheap emulation of the 
wealthy, carrying baskets with luncheon 
who had come to Barr-by-the-Sea to 
spend Sunday and have an outing. They 
were silent, foolishly observant, and 
awed by the splendors around them. 

Joe Dickson and his wife Martha 
moved as the best of them. There was 
no subserviency in them. They had 
imbibed the wide freedom and lordliness 
of the sea, and at any time moved among 
equals; but to-day their errand made 
them move as lords. By what childlike 
sophistry it had come to pass none could 
tell, but Joe Dickson, poor ex-captain of 
a sailing-vessel, and his wife Martha 
were, in their own conviction, on their 
way to re-establishment in the best 
mansion on that coast, inhabited by 
the wealthy of the country. 

When they reached the Willard house 
Joe and Martha ducked under the iron 
chain across the carriage-drive, and pro- 
ceeded along the glittering smoothness 
bordered by brilliant flowers, having no 
realization of the true state of affairs. 

“I declare, it does seem good to get 


back,” said Joe. : 
“Tt certainly does,” said Martha, 


;” agreed 
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“and so much earlier than we'd looked 


forward to.” 

“TI calculated they might stay till lat 
in October, the way they did last year,” 
said Joe, joyously. “Just see that : 
geranium-bed, Marthy.” 

a hem ain’t geraniums; them is | 
gonias,” said Martha, haughtily. 

“It always seems to me as if all t! 
flowers was geraniums,” said Joe. H 
laughed. 

Martha did not smile. 
said she. 

They passed around to the back of 
the grand house. The wide veranda w: 
cleared except for two weather-beate: 
old chairs. The windows, except one o: 
the second floor, were boarded ov: 
The house looked as if asleep, wit! 
closed eyes, before that magnifice: 
ocean, a vast brilliance as of gemlik 
facets reflecting all the glory of t! 
whole earth and the heavens above t! 
earth. The tide was coming in. No 
and then a wave broke with a rainb: 
toss, quite over the sea wall of the beac! 
The coast in places—and this was on 
of them—was treacherous. 

Captain Joe and his Martha sat dow: 
in the rude chairs. Martha sighed 
sigh of utter rapture. 

‘Land! it is certainly nice to be her 
again,” said she. 

Joe, however, scowled at the sea wal! 
“They had ought to have seen to that 
wall afore they went off,” he said. 

“Land! It’s safe, ain’t it?’ 

“IT dun’no’. Nobody never know 
nothin’ when the sea’s consarned. FE 
they had asked me I’d said: ‘Hey a lot 
of men on the job, and make sure there 
ain’t no shaky places in that ’ere wall: 
and whilst you're about it, build it u; 
about six foot higher. It wouldn’t cut 
off your view none.’ The hull of it is, 
the sea never quits the job. Everything 
on earth quits the job, one way o: 
t’other, but that sea is right on, and 


“They ain’t,” 


she’s goin’ to be right on it; and bein’ 
right on the job, and never quittin’, 
means somethin’ doin’ and somethin’ 


bein’ done, and nobody knows just 
what.” 
“T guess it’s all right,” 


“Tt ain’t likely that They would have 
gone off and left this house unless it was; 
and money ain’t no object.” 


said Martha. 
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“Sometimes folks with money gits 
the wrong end of the bargain,” said Joe. 

‘Money don’t mean nothin’ to the sea. 
It’s swallowed more’n the hall earth 
holds, and it’s ready to swallow till the 
day of jedgment. That wall had ought 
to be looked arter.’ 

There was a sound of the one un- 
boarded window being opened, and it 
immediately framed an aged colored 
face, with a fringe of gray beard like 
wool. The owner of the face could not 
be seen, and, because of the veranda 
roof, he could not see, but, his ears being 
quick to note sounds above the rush of 
the waters, he heard Joe and Martha 

talking on the veranda. Presently he 
came up the veranda steps. He was the 
caretaker, and his door of entrance and 
exit was in the basement, under the 
veranda. He was a tall old colored man 
with an important mien. 

When his head appeared above the 
veranda floor Joe and Martha rose. 

Good day, Sam,” they said almost in 
concert. 

Sam bowed with dignity. ‘I ‘lowed it 
was you,” he said, then sat down on a 
fixed stone bench near the chairs. 

“So they’ve gone,” said Joe, as he and 
Martha resumed their seats. 

“Yassir. Mr. Richard is kind of pin- 
dlin’, and the doctor *lowed he’d bet- 
ter get away. They went day before 
yesterday, and all the help last night.” 

Joe nodded. Martha nodded. They 
all sat still, watching the waves dash at 
the sea wall and break over it. 

“They had ought to have looked at 
that wall,” said Joe, presently. 

The colored man laughed with the 
optimism of his race. “That wall has 
held more’n twenty year—eber since the 
house was built,” said he. ‘Wall all 
right.” 

“Dun’no’,” said Joe. 

Martha was not as optimistic as the 
colored man, but she was entirely happy. 
“Seems sorter nice to be settin’ here 
ag’in, Sam,” said she. 

“Yes’m,” said Sam. 

“We've got a baked fish for dinner, 
and some fresh beans,” said Martha. 
“We thought you’d come and have din- 
ner with us, the way you always do the 
first day.” 

“T "lowed you’d ask me, thank ye, 
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marm,” said Sam, with his wonderful 
dignity. 

“*Seems nice to be settin’ here ag’in,”’ 
repeated Martha, like a bird with one 
note. 

“Yes’m.” Sam’s own face wore a 
pleased expression. He, too, felt the 
charm of possession. All three, the man 
and wife and the colored retainer, real- 
ized divine property rights. The out- 
side of that grand house was as much 
theirs as it was any soul’s on the face of 
the earth. They owned that and the 
ocean. Only Joe’s face was now and 
then disturbed when a wave, crested in 
foam, came over the sea wall. He 
knew the sea well enough to love and 
fear it, while he owned it. 

The three sat there all the morning. 
Then they all went away to the little 
Dickson house. The thunder was rum- 
bling in the northwest. They walked 
rapidly. Joe spread the umbrella, but 
no rain came. There was a sharp flash 
of lightning and a prodigious report. 
All three turned about and looked in the 
direction of the Willard house. 

“Struck somewheres, but it didn’t 
strike thar,” said Joe. 

When they reached home Martha im- 
mediately changed her dress and set 
about preparing dinner. The two men 
sat on Joe’s upturned boat, on the slop- 
ing beach opposite, and smoked and 
watched the storm. It did not rain for 
a long time, although the thunder and 
lightning were terrific. The colored man 
cringed at the detonations and flashes, 
but Joe was obdurate. He had sailed 
stormy seas too much to be anything but 
a cool critic of summer showers. How- 
ever, after each unusual flash and re- 
port the two stared in the direction of 
the Willard house. 

“Seems as if I had ought to have 
stayed there,” remarked Sam, trembling, 
after one great crash. 

“What could you have done? That 
didn’t strike no house. Struck out at 
sea. I’m keepin’ an ear out for the fire 
alarm,” said Joe. 

“Have you got it ready?” 
Sam, mysteriously. 

Joe nodded. He flushed slightly. Sam 
was under orders to keep secret the fact 
that the poor old sailor-man had the 
preceding year purchased a fire-extin- 
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guisher, with a view to personally pro- 
tecting the House. ‘ You can run faster 
than I can, and you know how to use 
it,” said Joe. 

Then another storm came up swiftly. 
Martha came to the door. “It’s an- 
other!” cried she. 

Joe rose. ‘“‘ Get it for me, Marthy,” 
said he. 

Martha brought the fire-extinguisher. 

“Guess you and me had better be on 
the bridge ef another’s comin’,” said Joe, 
grimly, to Sam. 

The two disappeared down the road 
in a gray drive of rain. Martha screamed 
to Joe to take the umbrella, his best suit 
would get wet, but he did not hear her. 
Sam went on a run and Joe hobbled 
after. They stood on the Willard ve- 
randa and kept watch. Both men were 
drenched. The waves broke over the 
sea wall, and the salt wind drove the rain 
in the faces of the men. 

At last it was over, and they went 
back to the Dickson house. The odor 
of fish and beans greeted them. Mar- 
tha had continued her dinner prepara- 
tions. She was not in the least afraid 
of storms. She, too, only thought of 
danger to the grand house, but she had 
great faith in her husband and the 
hre-extinguisher, w hose unknown virtues 
loomed gigantic to her feminine mind. 

She made Joe change his best suit, 
which she hung carefully to dry on the 
clothes-line, and she gave Sam a ragged 
old suit, and hung up his drenched attire 
also. “You couldn’t do much about 
taking care of things if you got the 
rheumatiz,” said she. 

They ate their dinner in comfort, for 
the thunder storm had conquered the 
heat. Afterward, while Martha cleared 
away, the men sat on the porch and went 
to sleep. Martha herself slept on the 
old case. She dreamed that she was 
on the veranda of the Willard house and 
she awoke to no disillusion. Next day, 
and all the following days, for nearly a 
whole year, she and Joe could be there 
if they chose. They were in possession; 
for so long that dispossession seemed 
unreality. 

That was the happiest summer Joe 
and Martha had ever known in Barr- 
by-the-Sea. There were long afternoons, 
when Joe had been out and sold his 
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catch; there were wonderful moonlit 
nights, when they lived on the outside 
of the beautiful house and inherited the 
earth. 

The fall was late that year. Long into 
October, and even during warm days in 
November, they could assemble on the 
veranda and enjoy their wealth. There 
came a storm in October, howev ver, Which 
increased Joe’s fears concerning the 
stanchness of the sea wall. He con- 
ferred with Sam. Sam was hard to move 
from his position that the past proved 
the future, but finally his grudging as- 
sistance was obtained. The two worked 
hard. They did what they could, but 
even then Joe would look at the wall 
and shake his head. 

“She ought to be six foot higher,” he 
told Martha. 

If Sam could have written, he would 
have pleaded with him to write the Wil- 
lards abroad, urging that they order the 
raising of the wall, but Sam could not 
write. Joe went to a real-estate agent 
and talked, but the man laughed at him. 

“Don’t butt in, Joe,” he advised. 


“Nobody is going to thank you. | 


think the w all i is all right.” 

“It ain’t,” declared Joe. 

Joe was right. In December there 
came the storm and the high tide. Joe 
was up at two o'clock in the morning, 
awakened by the wild cry of the sea, 
that wildest of all creation, which now 
and then runs amuck and leaps barriers 
and makes men dream of prehistoric con- 
ditions. 

He hastened along the road, with that 
terrible menace in his ears, dragging a 
great length of rope. Martha stayed 
behind on her knees, praying. Nobody 
ever knew quite what happened; that is, 
all the details. They did know that in 
some miraculous fashion the sea wall of 
the Willard house had been strengthened 
by frantic labor of poor men who owned 
not a stick as valuable as the poorest 
beam in the house, and that they were 
urged on by Captain Joe Dickson, with 
his lame leg and his heart of a lover and 
a hero. They knew that strange things 
had been piled against that wall; all the 
weighty articles from the basement of 
the Willard house—wood, boats, sand- 
bags, stones, everything which had 
power to offer an ounce of resistance. 
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They knew that the wall stood and 
the house was saved, and old Sam 
was blubbering over old Captain Joe 
Dickson lying spent almost to death on 
the veranda where he had been carried. 

‘Tell Marthy Our House is safe,” 
stammered old Captain Joe. Then he 
added something which was v aguely 
made out to be a note of triumph. “The 
sea didn’t git me.” 

When they took him home to Martha 
she was very calm. All her life, since 
she had married Joe, she had had in her 
heart the resolution which should be in 
the hearts of the wives of all poor sailor- 
men and fishermen, who defy the splen- 
did, eternal danger of the sea to gain 
their sustenance. 

It was Dr. Tom Ellerton, spinning 
over from Barr Center, at the risk of his 
neck and his car, who saved Captain 
Joe, although the old man was saved 
only to spend the rest of his life in bed 
or wheel-chair, and never could sail the 
seas again. It was Dr. Tom Ellerton 
who told the Willards, and it was they 
who sent the wheel-chair and gave Joe 
a pension for saving their house. Mrs. 
Richard Willard (Richard had died dur- 
ing their stay abroad) came out on pur- 
pose to see Joe. She was sad, and weary, 
and elegant in her deep black. 


She told Joe and Martha what was to 
be done, and they thanked her and gave 
her daughter some of their choicest 
shells. They were quite dignified and 
grateful about her bounty. On the train 
going home Mrs. Willard told her 
daughter that they were evidently su- 
perior people. “They belong to the few 
who can t: ike with an air of giving and 
not offend,” said Mrs. W illard. 

Neither of them dreamed of the true 
state of the case: that subtly and hap- 
pily the old man and his wife possessed 
what they called their own home in 
a fuller sense than they ever could. 
More than the announcement of the 
comfortable annuity had meant Mrs. 
Willard’s statement that they would not 
open the House at all next summer; they 
would visit with relatives in the Berk- 
shires, then go abroad. 

Joe and Martha looked at each other, 
and their eyes said, ““We can go to Our 
House as soon as you can wheel me over 
there. We can stay there as much as 
we like, all one year.” 

Mrs. Willard saw the look, and did not 
understand. How could she? It was 
inconceivable that these two people 
should own the outside of her home to 
such an extent that their tenure became 
well-nigh immortal. 


The Night Breeze 


BY DAVID MORTON 


OU that have watched the night out, tell me this: 
Those unseen seekers, did they meet and kiss? 
Before the stars burned dim and morning came, 
Heard you no whisper and a woman’s name? 


The May night seemed so strange and wild a place, 
And up and down I thought one sought a face, 
Pressing among the flowers, aching, dumb; 

And did the other understand—and come? 


The stirring leafage—was it but a bird 
Waked from some troubled dreaming that I heard? 
My garden roses swayed and bended so, 


That strange May night;— 


and did that other know? 
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( RE — a. PEE are in the midst of a 
aa as — ¥ *) rural revolution. The 

| \\ 4, pre-emption of the 
oy f No “area available for ag- 
| v ricultural purposes’”’ 
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LJ tka: * hich, according to the 
S ONE Ty Federal census, was 
practically complete at the beginning of 
the new century, has set in motion forces 
that are swiftly transforming the spirit 
of American farm life and the character 
of the economic and social institutions 
in the open country. 

For more than a hundred years— 
approximately from the time when 
the embargo of 1807 established the 
“nursing of infant industries” as our 
dominant national policy —the indus- 
trial revolution, with its teeming com- 
mercial and manufacturing centers, has 
shaped the course of American civili- 
zation. Notwithstanding the fact that 
throughout the nineteenth century the 
rural population greatly outnumbered 
the population of the cities, its influence 
upon national affairs remained definitely 
secondary. So long as there were mill- 
ions of acres available for agricultural 
settlement, the power of the rural major- 
ity was subject to ready control. When- 
ever the farmers attempted to organize, 
as they did through the Grange in the 
sixties and seventies, and again through 
the Populist uprising of the early nine- 
ties, their ranks were broken and scat- 
tered by the opening of vast reserves 
of arable land. Effective group action 
is impossible without stability, an eco- 
nomic surplus, and leisure; cheap lands 
meant cheap prices for agricultural 
products; so long as “Uncle Sam was 
rich enough to give us each a farm,” the 
rural majority could be held at an eco- 
nomic, political, and social disadvan- 
tage. But the final pre-emption of the 
“area” available for agricultural pur- 
poses has done for the American farmer 
what powder and the crossbow did for 
the English yeomen at Crécy. The 
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Reformation 








cheap lands of the Argentine Republic 
and of Little Russia will not suffice to 
break their ranks again. 

The sign of the new sovereignty is on 
every one’s lips. Not within living mem- 
ory, certainly not in times of peace, has 
the high cost of living had such universal 
currency. Economists tell us that the 
cause of high prices is to be found in the 
abnormal increase of the wo.!d’s gold 
supply, in the “brigandage of «he mid- 
dleman,” in the growth of luxury, the 
aggressions of labor, and all manner of 
disturbances in the industrial world. But 
there is yet another explanation which 
has not received the consideration its rea- 
sonableness demands. In great agricul- 
tural states like Illinois and Iowa less 
land is under cultivation to-day than 
fourteen years ago; many important 
counties in states like Ohio are produc- 
ing less food than they did before the 
Civil War. During the last censu 
period population in the United States 
increased 21 per cent., but agricultural 
production increased 10 per cent. only. 
To meet an increase of 21 per cent. in 
the number of mouths to be fed, the pro- 
duction of wheat increased only 3.8 per 
cent., of orchard fruits 1.8 per cent., 
while the production of corn actually 
fell off by 4.3 per cent. The expert of 
the census of agriculture, in comment- 
ing upon the situation, says: 


We have reached a stage in the history of 
this country when farmers in average years 
do not produce much more of the raw mate- 
rials used for food, forage, and clothing than 
is needed within the country. In poor years 
the production may not in future equal the 
demands of the consumers. 


And while production has remained 
stationary, the market value of farm 
products ‘has practically doubled; while 
the cities are filled with wailing over high 
prices, the farmers are jubilant! Within 
little more than a decade, the pre-emp- 
tion of the “ 
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tural purposes’ ’ has shifted the balance 
of economic control from the cities to the 
owners of our agricultural lands. 

And everywhere the farmers, exhila- 
rated by their new sense of power, are 
in revolt against the traditional barren- 
ness of agricultural life. Throughout the 
dominance of the industrial revolution 
and the era of territorial expansion, they 
have had to look on from the family cir- 
cle while ‘the cities sat at the banquet- 
table of civilization. But their position 
no longer compels them to listen pas- 
sively to the pastoral flights of uncal- 
loused after-dinner speakers. They are 
in a position to demand what they want. 
[hey want homes as comfortable and as 
well equipped as the best homes in the 
cities; they want schools that conform 
to the best modern standards; they 
want the best facilities for having “a 
good time”; they want music and art 
and the drama: they want their full 
share in all the amenities of twentieth- 
century civilization. And if they cannot 
get what they want in the country, they 
will turn from agricultural production to 
speculation in land over which they now 
have a monopolistic control, and move to 
the cities to get it. All along the line 
they are in revolt, and already they have 
reason to wonder at the swiftness with 
which their rebellion is humbling the 
cities. 

For it is from the cities quite as much 
as from the farmers themselves that the 
cry for scientific agriculture, soil conser- 
vation, and socialization of rural life is 
coming. It is city capital that is send- 
ing agricultural experts by the hundreds 
to the tradition-bound fields of the farm- 
ers. It is city capital that is promoting 
country-life conferences with their in- 
creasing emphasis upon rural credits and 
economic co-operation. The cities are 
quite as keen as the farmers for the 
establishment of more intimate relations 
by ‘the ‘extension of the rural mail 
and the parcels post. And most sig- 
nificant of all, it is principally city 
money which, through the country-life 
de partments of the Protestant denomi- 
nations especially, and the “county 
work” of the Young Men’s and the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
is supporting the men and women who 
are effecting a reformation in the coun- 
Vou. CXXIX.—No. 774—117 
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try church comparable in scope and 
depth to the great Reformation of Wy- 
clif and Hus and Luther. 

The church has always loomed larger 
in country than in city life. The city 
church has been overshadowed by the 
high-schools and universities, the news- 
papers and social settlements, the thea- 
ters, scientific museums, the ostentatious 
public and private philanthropies. But 
the pipes to which the city crowds dance 
have echoed but faintly in the open 
country. Throughout the turmoil of the 
nineteenth century the church remained 
the dominant social, intellectual, and 
spiritual institution of rural life. 

But within recent years the country 
church has seen its easy ascendancy 
threatened by the rivalry of the same 
secular forces before which the city 
church has for more than a century re- 
treated as before a conquering enemy. 
The development of the rural public- 
school system, the spreading influence 
of the state universities and colleges, the 
“extension work”’ of the state and fed- 
eral departments of agriculture, the trav- 
eling libraries, the automobile and the 
motion-picture theaters, have brought 
it face to face with a crisis with which 
the city church failed to cope. And for 
a time it showed a disposition to oppose 
the demands for a fuller life arising 
out of the rural revolution, as the city 
church had opposed the “‘ grow th of lux- 
ury among the common ovale” arising 
out of the development of invention 
and the machine. “The weakness of the 
city church,” says Professor Fagnani, of 
the Union Theological Seminary, “‘has 
been and is that with it religion is re- 
ligion and not life.” And similarly the 
country church, instead of losing its life 
in the new movement in order that so 
it might find it, began by railing against 
the “‘Godlessness of the rising genera- 
tion,” when it should have sought the 
cause of its waning prestige in the chang- 
ing wants of the people and its own fail- 
ure to satisfy them. But this blind 
policy was proving its own penalty; the 
countryside was being strewn with the 
wreckage of abandoned church build- 
ings. And the injury was not to the 
church alone. As the central institution 
of country life, the failure of the church 
to adjust itself to the new conditions 
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was depriving the nation of its most 
powerful instrument for turning the 
rural revolution from selfish into patri- 
otic channels. Fortunately, before the 
damage had become irreparable, the 
country church developed a new leader- 
ship, which, largely financed by city 
capital, is reforming its methods in 
statesman-like conformity with the spirit 
of the times. 

The essence of the new reformation is 
the definite abandonment of authori- 
tarian dogmatism and the candid adop- 
tion of the open-minded methods of 
modern science. In the language of 
churchmen, they are seeking the will of 
God, not exclusively in the threshed 
straw of medieval creeds and scholastic 
speculations, but primarily in the scien- 
tifically ascertained facts of contempo- 
rary realities. The best description of 
the new policy is contained in the series 
of rural surveys made during the past 
four years by the Department of Church 
and Country Life of the Presbyterian 
Church, under the general supervision of 
the Rev. Warren H: Wilson. 


The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States [says the introduction to the survey of 
three rural counties in northern Missouri] 
has been ministering to country parishes for 
more than a century. It has sought farmers 
through forests and across deserts. It has 
built innumerable little white churches on the 
country cross-roads for them to worship in. 
It has baptized the farmer’s children, taught 
them, married and buried them. It has 
striven to save the farmer’s soul—striven ear- 
nestly, valiantly, sometimes heroically. 

But never until within this year has it 
made a thorough scientific study of the coun- 
try community it has attempted to serve. It 
has done everything in its power to pave the 
farmer’s road to the Celestial City, but it has 
paid little attention to his road to the nearest 
village. 

It has given great sums to alleviate pov- 
erty, but given little thought to the causes 
that make for poverty—the American sys- 
tem of farm tenantry, the robbing of the soil, 
and the stripping the hillside of its trees. 

It has pictured the beauties of the heav- 
enly mansions and taken no account of the 
buildings in which men and women must 
spend their lives here and now. 

Hereafter it is going to know something 
about the communities tt attempts to serve—of 
what stuff they are made, what their needs 
and aspirations. It will take an interest in 





the every-day affairs of the farmer—his cr: 
and stock, his buildings and machinery, | 
lodge and recreation. 

The spires of the little cross-road church < 
still point to the skies, but its foot-stone will 
on the commonplace work of the day. 


This declaration of principle is 
radical a departure from the prevailing 
policy of the church in our generation « 
the declaration of Luther that “a Chri 
tian man is a most free lord of all thing 
and subject to no one” was from th 
autocracy of the medieval hierarchy. |: 
marks the end, so far as the followers o! 
the new reformation are concerned, o! 
the long war between science and th. 
church. And wherever it has bee: 
adopted as a guide to action, in poo: 
lands and rich alike, the church is ex 
periencing a renascence of constructiv: 
leadership in both material and spiritual! 
things. 

In the course of a recent spring, | 
traveled by buggy through the poverty- 
stricken fastnesses of the north Virginia 
mountains. The dogwood and the crim- 
son Judas trees were in bloom. The up- 
ward-winding road was fragrant with 
sprouting fern, its banks mottled with 
violets, yellow sorrel bells, and blood- 
root blossoms—soft enamel lilies |us- 
trous against the silvery moss. No 
sharp corners, no checker-board thor- 
oughfares. But the houses I passed in 
my long climb through the Blue Ridge 
were, for all their isolation, curiously like 
the shambling tenements I knew so well 
in New York, East Boston, South Chi- 
cago, and North St. Louis. Women in 
drab calicoes stared dumbly from ungar- 
nished kitchen doorways. Tousled chil- 
dren fled shyly down the road and hid 
in thickets and behind tumbling stone 
fences. Men with rusty guns went by, 
looking oddly like the men in the urban 
“ bread line,” except for a vagrant alert- 
ness to the stir of wild life in the brush. 

Through Simmon’s Gap, along the 
boulder- strewn bed of a mountain 
stream, over the hump of a crouching 
hill, down a steep path broken by gullies 
and jutting rock, across a plowed field 
and a half-stumped clearing, | came at 
last to the Blue Ridge Industrial School 
and the home of the Rev. George P. 
Mayo. From the veranda of his house 
we looked across a valley dotted with 
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chards, fields of young grain, and soft, 

ereen pastures. Beyond the barns and 

the brook and the meadow to the north, 

two ©: white churches confronted each 

other from opposite sides of a road, like 
pugilists stripped for a fight. 

[hey were the last survivors of gen- 
erations of sectarian warfare; all the 
rest had gone down in the struggle. And 
while the denominations had fought one 
another, moonshine had flourished in 
the mountains, children had been born 
out of wedloc k, boys and girls had 
erown up innocently dissolute. For all 
the ir revival meetings, the “‘needle’s 
eye” had remained as an ope n door com- 

aed with the mountaineer’s chances 
of entering heaven here or hereafter. 
They had regularly broken the law 
to make moonshine whisky because 
they wanted life, and whisky was the 
only way they knew to a living. Forty 
per cent. of them had remained illiterate 
because whisky created neither the de- 
sire nor the necessary economic surplus 
for schools. They had made a virtue of 
dirt and disease and immorality because 
the only semblance of spiritual exalta- 
tion they had ever experienced came 
from the momentary thrills of vice. 
[hey were criminals for the same reason 
that the gangs in our city slums are 
criminals. And the churches, in the in- 
tervals of mutual recrimination, preached 
a flat and irrelevant goodness, ignoring 
the causes of the general poverty under 
the cloud of which they and the people 
pe rished. 

This was the situation into which Mr. 
Mayo brought the policy of the new 
reformation. 

“T began,” he told me, “with the con- 
viction that the day of doctrinal contro- 
versy is over; that the time has come 
for the church to give an accounting of 
her stewardship.” 

The day before, | had come through 
Shifflet’s Hollow, the rugged pocket in 
the mountains where Mr. Mayo held his 
first charge. I had seen the Settlement 
House, the base from which during eight 
years he had served a territory stretch- 
ing for twenty miles along the eastern 
slope of the Greene County range. Ad- 
joining the Settlement House, I had seen 
the small, well-equipped hospital where 
scores of mountain men, women, and 
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children had had their first experience of 
decent care in sickness. Across the road, 
I had seen the first public school ever 
opened in the region—built with church 
money, but operated in co-operation 
with the state Department of Education. 
And high up the mountain, on a small 
plot of relatively smooth soil, | had seen 
the demonstration acres through which 
Mr. Mayo had experimentally learned 
the agricultural possibilities of the moun- 
tains. 

The outgrowth of those scientific tests 
of the capacity of both the soil and the 
people is the Blue Ridge Industrial 
School, with its demonstration farm of 
more than five hundred acres; its saw- 
mill and dairy; its dormitories, class- 
rooms, workshops, and kitchens; its or- 
chards and fields for every grain and 
grass and fruit that scientific study of 
the soils and climate has shown to 
be susceptible of profitable cultivation. 
Possibly the most striking thing about 
that splendid church enterprise is the ab- 
sence ofaseparatechurch building. That 
has been left to the last, because Mr. 
Mayo has informed the every-day life 
at the school with the deepest though 
most unobtrusive religious spirit, and 
because he believes that the only sound 
basis for a vital church to-day is the 
spontaneous religious emotion of a happy 
and prosperous people. 

During the afternoon I saw fine moun- 
tain girls baking bread and studying 
poultry, mountain boys harrowing af- 
ter the plow and mending tools in the 
smithy. And morning and evening | 
heard them singing together and.co-ope- 
rating in work and in play—mountain 
girls who, under the old dispensation, 
might have been mothers at four- 
teen, whether married or not; and 
mountain boys who would have become 
outlaws in the barren solitude of the 
hills. 

And through the children Mr. Mayo 
is trying to spread the spirit of co-ope- 
ration and mutual aid throughout the 
neighborhood. As yet he is not advo. 
cating church unity or federation, be- 
cause this, he fears, would only serve to 
rekindle the old habit of interdenomina- 
tional strife. “But,” he said to me, “‘if 
we are not yet ready to get together 
inside the church, we can and must get 
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together outside the church as human 
beings and citizens.” And so, while ad- 
ministering his school, he is taking the 
lead in organizing the people into com- 
munity associations for the spread of 
the telephone—the harbinger of the new 
neighborliness; for the improvement of 
the roads, the study of markets, co- 
operation in production, buying, and 
selling. Every one in Bacon’s Hollow 
—the popular name for the valley—is 
gradually coming to see that where blue 
grass grows wild, and apples will ripen, 
and corn and wheat will yield abundant- 
ly, ignorance and moonshine and crime 
have no providential sanction; that 
physical vigor and prosperity and hap- 
piness are not at variance with the will 
of God. And the people are gathering 
in unprecedented number to Mr. Mayo’s 
support, because through him the church 
has humbled itself, to be reborn in the 
spirit of science and to win its claim to 
leadership by the concrete quality of its 
daily human service. 

The Blue Ridge Industrial School is 
only one of a chain of church enterprises 
—largely financed with city capital— 
that is being stretched through the 
southern mountains to meet the re- 
proach: ‘‘The poor ye have always with 
you.” They are acting as a sort of spir- 
itual middlemen to hitch up the farmers’ 
demand for more life with the cities’ 
demand for more food. With the moun- 
taineers the primary problem is the 
elimination of poverty, and this the 
church is helping them to meet by the 
development of a community social and 
educational, and aneconomic programme 
based upon scientifically ascertained 
facts. 

And the same method is proving effec- 
tive in the fat lands of the Middle West, 
though there the problem is of an en- 
tirely different character. ‘The people 
of the Corn-Belt are not crying feebly for 
enough to eat and to wear, but in power- 
ful, full-fed voices are demanding the 
higher satisfactions of life—recreation 
and knowledge and art—and they are 
demanding these things with the vigor of 
men who will and do climb into their 
automobiles and speed away to the town 
if the mountain of civilization will not 
come tothem. The cityward migration, 
the growth of tenant farming, land spec- 
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ulation, and absentee landlordism is no: 
only undermining the ancient authori: 
of the country church, but is responsi! 
for the menace to the national f. 
supply. 

ly train, swinging up into Iowa fro 
the South, found itself on a limitl. 
level. It was May, and the corn, which 
was later to shoot up into green rocket 
and burst into tassels of showering gol: 
was just being planted. Everywhe: 
men and horses dragged slowly back and 
forth, pulverizing the rich brown bare- 
ness or turning under the eager weeds- 
hungry tramps to be beaten back again 
and again that the coming corn might b. 
fed. The wheat was well up—grea 
blankets of vivid green, so thick, so lus h, 
that every blade shouldered its neighb. I 
and the roots stole from one anothe: 
The fields lying fallow in pasturage wer: 
alive with soft, wabbly-kneed calves and 
the twinkling ears of tiny mule-colts: 
and hundreds upon hundreds of fat litt|: 
red or black shoats scampered away as 
the train rushed by. Here in the Corn 
Belt the prayer for daily bread, which 
is just being raised in the Blue Ridge, 
has been abundantly fulfilled. 

“It is the richest land on God’s green 
earth,” said a grizzled, red-cheeked 
farmer leaning affably over the back of 
my seat. “Rain or shine, the corn crop 
ain’t never failed in loway. Prices been 
good? Wal, yes, tol’ble; but I don’t 
bother so very much about prices 
Where does my money come from? 
That’s my land over yonder where you 
see that maple windbreak. I go out to 
see my man that I got working it about 
every month or so. Forty year ago 
when I come out here you could get all 
of that land you might want for seven 
dollars an acre. It’s worth from twenty 
to thirty times that now. I owned 


a thousand acres once, but I sold off 


all but a section and moved up to 
town. My man he works it on half- 
shares. But I ain’t worrying much 
about prices; all I got to do is just to 
sit tight!” 

Sitting tight—especially after moving 
to town—has come to be an immensely 
popularoccupation in the Corn Belt. The 
farmers who have what money they 
want take the shortest cut to the satis- 
factions of life, secure in the knowledge 
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that there are no more vast “areas avail- 
able for agricultural purposes” to break 
the market for their land. And real- 
estate speculation and farming on shares 
have such obvious advantages over the 
rough work of plowing and sowing and 
reaping! Speculation 1s rife throughout 
the Corn Belt and production is at a 
standstill. In lowa, for example, there 
were 11,578 fewer farms in 1910 than in 
1900, and 406,353 fewer acres under cul- 
tivation. And whereas a short while ago 
practically all of the farms were worked 
by their owners, from two-fifths to a 
half, and in some sections seventy per 
cent., of the farms are worked by ten- 
ants, who, having a one-year lease, are 
compelled to rob the soil to get a living. 
[he effects of this revolution, both upon 
the church and the nation, are described 
as follows in the survey of forty-four 
rural communities in Illinois made by 
the Presbyterian Church: 

Only a few years ago this region was en- 
tirely farmed by the owners themselves, 
but within the past few years many of 
the owners have moved to the cities and 
towns or sold their farms to speculators, 
until now fifty-three per cent. of the farms 
are run by tenants. These tenants have gen- 
erally a one-year lease; their chance of pur- 
chasing land is very small, and their interest 
in the community is therefore at the lowest 
point. 

In a community where the churches are 
struggling hard to survive, a farmer said that 
fifteen years ago his land was producing 
ninety bushels of corn per acre; now it is pro- 
ducing forty-eight. ‘Then it was worth sev- 
enty-hve dollars an acre; now it is worth one 
hundred and ninety doliars an acre. 

[he speculative price of land kills the 
country church. The middle-Illinois land- 
lord is not a friend of the improvement of the 
country community. In many cases he is a 
mere absentee, drawing rent from the farm 
he owns, and caring nothing save for the in- 
creasing of his rent with the rising price of 
land. These landlords should be called to 
account by the churches. 

Owners of land in a country where the soil 
is producing less every year, where the 
churches and schools are deteriorating, where 
the human stock is being exploited and an 
American peasantry saw: Tae are responsi- 
ble men. Mere evangelism, with talks about 
saving of souls and promise of heavenly life, 
is not enough; in such a situation the un- 
limited promise of heavenly salvation is false 
to the kingdom. 
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In self - defense, the Illinois country 
churches will be forced in the future to pro- 
mote the conservation of the soil. If they 
do not save the soil, they will lose the nght 
to save the soul. 


There is a refreshing courage about 
this indictment of the past failure of the 
church by a churchman. For it must be 
remembered that the deterioration of 
rural life here described took place while 
the church was the dominant institution 
in the open country. The development 
of absentee landlordism is in large meas- 
ure due to the neglect of the church to 
enter into the spirit of contemporary 
realities and to take the leadership in 
creating social and intellectual condi- 
tions in the country that would have 
held the owners upon the land. During 
the early stages of the rural revolution, 
the church, instead of setting an example 
of co-operation and broadly humani- 
tarian patriotism, followed the precedent 
of the city church in concentrating its 
energies upon a short-sighted effort to 
preserve its institutional integrity. In- 
stead of making all other considerations 
secondary to the social, economic, and 
spiritual advancement of the rural com- 
munities, it fostered a petulant selfish- 
ness by the evil example of its own inter- 
denominational strife. The Presbyterian 
survey of three typical agricultural coun- 
ties in Indiana reveals forty-one denomi- 
nations quarreling for the possession of 
a population which in 1900 numbered 
eighty thousand souls, but which in 1910 
had dropped to seventy-six thousand. 
The records of 232 churches for the past 
ten years show 38.6 per cent. growing, 
13.6 per cent. standing still, and 47.8 
per cent. losing ground or dead. 

“Tt is true,” says the author of the 
survey, “that many of these churches 
need to die,” because many of them 
were built in the first instance to despite 
denominational rivals, not to serve either 
man or God. But many of them con- 
tinue to fail because they place their 
entire emphasis upon stupid denomina- 
tional bigotry. As the survey puts it: 


Denominational strife shows itself in vari- 
ous ways. At its worst it may be seen in 
the competition of two or more churches 
for converts and in the jealousy of one 
church over the success of others in revival 
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meetings. Three such churches were found 
in a village of seven hundred. The Meth- 
odists were accused of proselyting. The 
United Brethren were censured for build- 
ing a church when it was neither needed 
nor wanted. Both had some grievances 
against the Disciples. One of the ministers, 
speaking of the success of his work, said: “I 
have taken in 113 members in my three 
churches this year, and 35 of them have come 
from other denominations.” A certain in- 
habitant of the village—no doubt an ardent 
church member—said that “if the Methodist 
church were on fire, and if he should happen 
to pass by, and if there were a bucket of 
water standing near, he would kick the 
bucket over”’! 


Is there reason to wonder that of 
ninety-one churches in one of these coun- 
ties twenty-five have not a single young 
man under twenty-one years of age in 
their congregations? Such conduct on 
the part of an institution which should 
have been the leader in the socialization 
of rural morality—a course upon which 
its own life and the healthy prosperity 
of the rural community depended—has 
tended to aggravate the worst evils at- 
tending the changing rural order. The 
Indiana survey thus summarizes the 
matter: 


The influence of the church on the com- 
munity is individualistic; that is, its chief care 
is for individual souls. Few churches have 
as their mission the salvation of the com- 
munity. The saving of men for heaven is 
much emphasized—with what results the 
incident of the bucket of water illustrates. 
The saving of men for Indiana receives little 
emphasis. The saving of Indiana for men 
receives from the churches practically no em- 
phasis at all. 


But a church which.can so clearly 
diagnose its own malady is not likely to 
miss acure. In the Salt River parish in 
Missouri, the churches of all denomina- 
tions have united in a plan of reorgani- 

zation; they are abandoning superfluous 
churches and are consolidating weak 
churches of one denomination with weak 
churches of another. Certain churches 
in Pennsylvania are preaching the gospel 
of the agricultural colleges, realizing that 
their own future is bound up with better 
farming. In the middle of the Corn Belt 
I visited a little Baptist church, which 
has been able to organize the social and 
intellectual life of the open country 


about it so that it draws members from 
the nearest towns instead of losing to 
them, and has actually succeeded jp 
stemming the rising tide of tenant farm- 
ing. The people there are prosperous, 
the land is rich; but six years ago seven 
out of ten farms on the road on which 
the church stands changed hands within 
a year, and the church fell into decay. 
Then a new minister was sent to them 
who had in him the spirit of the new 
reformation. He began by gathering the 
people of the neighborhood into a sing- 
ing-club, a non-sectarian form of amuse- 
ment which the nearest town could not 
match. Through this singing-club the 
church developed literary and industrial 
branches, held picnics, established an 
orchestra, carried through a fair, sup- 
ported a lecture course, and organized an 
inter-township school contest and an- 
nual athletic meet. These were new 
forms of religious activity; they gave 
the people a better quality of amusement 
than they could get in the nearest town, 
and the fact that the townspeople cam« 
out to their socialized church helped to 
show them how valuable it was. There 
is something i inte resting going on all the 
time; their imaginations are alive; and 
the man who rents his farm and goes to 
town is not so much envied as blamed. 

“You'd think he’d do better by his 
boys than to leave them hanging around 
Main Street all the time.” 

“Look at how his land is getting all 
run down—the way his renter don’t 
manure it.’ 

“He may not have much to do; but | 
can’t see what he gets out of living in 
town.” 

This was a new sort of comment, 
directly traceable to the fact that one 
little country church had based its teach- 
ing on the holiness of this world and 
made life interesting by feeding the so- 
cially hungry and cheering the intellec- 
tually faint. 

On the June Sunday when I attended 
service at this church, the automobiles 
and the fine horses of these prosperous 
farmers and the town folks from six miles 
away filled the carriage-sheds and mo- 
nopolized the fence-posts. And the con- 


gregation, made up from a half-dozen 
old-line denominations, filled the flower- 
trimmed, newly painted church building 
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THE RURAL 


to the very doors. No one had preached 
church federation; it had come about 
ntaneously! 

|’ arther north, I found a young clergy- 
man who had organized a baseball team 
‘in the neighborhood, on which he was 
pitcher, and which played every Satur- 
day afternoon, to the joy of the whole 
county. In Wisconsin and Dakota there 
are clergymen who have organized the 
people into co-operative associations for 
buying and selling, in order that through 
co-operative business they may have a 
daily practical illustration of the Golden 
Rule. In the country town of Pine 
Island, Minnesota, I attended a moving- 
picture show, run in the local opera-house 
by the board of directors of the Methodist 
church. As the pastor explained it, the 
theory was that the young people and 
the isolated farmers of the district must 
have the best recreation that could be 
supplied. 

Such church activities are springing up 
in spots throughout the open country; 
but in many places it seems easier to 
develop a new institution to meet the 
rising demands of the farming popula- 
tion than to reform the stiff-necked 
churches directly. The young people 
who have left the churches of the old 
order to the generation that grew up in 
them—who, like the Chinese, see more 
likeness than difference between Bap- 
tists and Presbyterians, and have not 
acquired religion through the revival 
meeting and mourners’ bench, but have 
graduated into Christianity from the 
Sunday-school—cannot be brought to 
ee religion in sectarian terms. It is 
because the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations serve 
he purposes of the rural revolution out- 
side of denominational lines, that they 
are proving such valuable aids to the 
new reformation. The idea that the 
Christian exists in a sort of social vacu- 
um no longer obtains to-day. 

“It makes a great appeal to the girls,’ 
a worker in Red Wing, Minnesota, told 
me—‘“‘the idea that by joining the 
Y. W. C. A. they come in touch, not only 
with the girls of New York and San 
Francisco, but of India and China, too.” 

The secretaries of the rural Y. M. 
C. A. declare that “the inherent organi- 
zation germ of their work is social,’’ and 
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that their programmes include, not only 
Bible study and religious meetings, but 
also “practical talks, lectures, educa- 
tional classes, agricultural institutes and 
contests, literary and debating clubs, 
boy scouts, athletics, gymnastics and 
aquatics, summer camps, hikes, educa- 
tional tours, and conferences.” 

It is because the demands of the re- 
volting farmers inc!ude these social satis- 
factions that can be had only after 
prosperity and a certain intellectual free- 
dom have been attained that these extra- 
denominational associations are doing 
such effective work. They command 
secretaries of special training such as 
is generally outside the requirements for 
the ministry. The churches accept min- 
isters whose preparation varies from a 
bachelor’s degree supplemented by a 
theological course and an assistant pas- 
terate to what is vaguely called “some 
personal religious experience.” This 
may or may not be enough; but the 
Y.M.C. A. takesnosuch chances. The 
international secretary says, “It is not 
sufficient that the county secretary 
should be a successful evangelist, Bible 
teacher, orexecutive.” The Association’s 
aim is to provide nothing but college 
men, preferably graduates of the agri- 
cultural colleges. Is it not possib ly be- 
cause of this different training that 
the average salary of all ministers of 
all denominations in places with less 
than twenty-five thousand inhabitants 
is $573 a year, while the county secre- 
taries can and do command, at the start, 

salaries averaging $1,400? 

The leaders in the new reformation 
are reminding the church that since it 
has developed a paid ministry, society 
has also developed a utilitarian crviliza- 
tion and has grown to expect every 
adult male, parsons included, to earn 
his keep. They are urging the church to 
think, not in terms of one person at a 
time, but of the whole social body at 
once; to preach, not a religion of the 
individual, but a religion of the social 
order. They are meeting with opposi- 
tion, as Wyclif and Hus and Luther 
met with opposition; but the future of 
the country church is with them, be- 
cause they have made themselves an 
essential force in this vitally progressive 
rural revolution. 


The Man Who Couldn’t Miss 


BY 
DRE HE harried young man- 
S~k— ager of the Continental 
)) Plow Company was 
not giving his usual 
~» alert attention to his in- 
mth terlocutor at the other 
st end of the’phone. The 
morning ha d been an irritating series 
of interruptions, and his stenographer 
waited, pen poised in air. 

*** Office space for a few days’ ?” he re- 
peated, impatiently. “Oh, weil, I sup- 
pose we can. Another chap blew in here 
yesterday from the Southern territory, 
but he’s off again, and won’t be back 
for a week or so. I can give your man 
his desk. All right—I said ‘all right.’ 
Oh, it doesn’t make any special differ- 
ence when he comes. Good-by.... 
What’s that?” On the eve of hanging 
up he brought the receiver impatiently 
back to his ear. ‘What the dickens do 
I care whether he is a queer character 
or not? I don’t aim to entertain him 
at tea. See here, Jim, I haven’t got 
through my morning mail yet. . . . Oh, 
if he’s wished onto me-by the home 
office, of course it goes. I'll send one of 
the girls to the Colonial Dames to look 
up his pedigree I don’t think. Good-by. 
Now, Miss Jenkins, where are we—‘last 
consignment’? All right. Take this: 
‘We will go over the bills of lading 
again—’ Oh, before I forget it, when you 
get through with this bunch of letters, 
tell Henry to clean out the desk in the 
end office, will you? The home office 
wants us to put up a fellow from the 
Western territory who plans to stay here 
a few days while he gets up his corre- 
spondence and fixes up his order-book.” 

It was the second day after this that 
Langley recalled the fact that a stranger 
was due to be within the ornamental 
grill-work that played the part of gates 
to his office suite. He called the sapient 
office- boy to him: 

“Did that man turn up, Henry? You 
know, the one who—?” 
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“Mr. Remington, sir?” Henry had the 
name ready with an eagerness that did 
not ordinarily mark his utterance. 

““Remington’? Is that the name? | 
didn’t quite catch it over the ’phone. 
More reminiscent of firearms than you'd 
expect of a peaceful salesman. He has 
come, then?” 

“Yes, sir. He came yesterday morn- 
ing.” In order to prolong the interview 
Henry quite unnecessarily moved a chair 
that was already in its usual place. No 
further comment coming from the man- 
ager, who had reverted to his card index 
of customers’ accounts, Henry fired ; 
parting shot as he left the room: “He 
ain t no ‘peaceful salesman,’ that guy 
If the manager had heard, he 
might have smiled at the expression of 
uneasy admiration that sat upon the 
boy’s face. Or he might have felt som 
curiosity regarding the man who seemed 
to have excited it. 

It happened that several days passed 
before Langley had a glimpse of his 
office guest. That Remington had not 
had the courtesy to hunt up his tempo- 
rary host disturbed him little. It was 
an unceremonious age and business took 
precedence of everything. His was the 
center of a large business territory, a 
clearing-house for the Middle-western, 
the Northwestern, and the Southwestern 
divisions of a growing trade. One day 
might bring in visitors to the manager’s 
office as varied as, and only less lamboy- 
antly picturesque than, the coureurs des 
bois and silent-paced Indians who, a 
century ago, had brought in their toll 
of pelts to the old fur company’s post 
not far away. 

Finally, however, w hen an occasional 
inquiry about Remington began to ap- 
pear in the day’s mail, when men from 
widely different parts of the country 
who had got a passing glimpse of the 
salesman dropped casual suggestions of 
having known him in New Orleans or 
Spokane or Los Angeles, and almost in- 
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variably spoke with a tinge of uncer- 
tainty, and Langley still had not seen 
him, he began to feel some curiosity. 
It would have been hard to explain 
what accumulation of hints, of sus- 
pended sentences, of indefinable impres- 
sions, it was that had created the im- 
pression that there was something un- 
usual about the man. For one thing, 
there was the number of cities in which 
he had established a residence. 
“Remington must have moved into a 
new city and a new state the first of every 
May,” thought the manager. Later on 
he amended the impression: “‘He car- 
ries the pennant, too, for changing jobs. 
Every man who comes here knew of 
him in a different position. Apparently, 
there isn’t anything from incubators to 
brass bedsteads that he hasn’t sold. It 
doesn’t seem that he has failed in any 
of the jobs. And there isn’t a hint that 
he ever left under a cloud. Moreover, 
he yanks a wife and a bunch of children 
over every jump—all legal and regular.” 
By this time a week had passed and 
the man to whom he had given office 
room had not yet seen fit to wait upon 
him. And Langley’s curiosity had risen 
to the point where it had to be satisfied. 


If Remington wouldn’t come to him, he 
would go to Remington. 

When Henry saw the manager tra- 
verse the long suite of office-rooms, the 
office-boy unostentatiously followed him. 
Ever since Remington’s arrival Henry’s 


interest in the movies and in paper- 
backed fiction had suffered eclipse. The 
boy would have been puzzled to state 
what it was of the sensational that he 
expected to follow in the salesman’s 
wake. But whatever it might be, he 
proposed to be present when it exploded. 

When they arrived it was to find the 
office empty. Henry hit upon the waste- 
basket as his reason for being there, but 
forgot his purpose at the sight of Rem- 
ington’s bill-book carelessly opened on 
the desk. 

“He never locks up his money at 
all,” the boy volunteered. Then he drew 
nearer to the manager with a great air 
of mystery: “But there’s a drawer that 
he keeps locked all the time!” Henry’s 
eyes shone with exquisite enjoyment of 
his own drama. “Locked it as soon as 
he got here, and nobody ever sees the 
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key. It’s the top drawer that nobod 
can’t get at by taking out the othe 
drawers—” He had said this muc! 
when a quizzical glance from his em 
ployer drew his notice to the unfortunat: 
implication in his speech. “It might b 
awkward if there was a fire or anything,’ 
he added, irresponsibly. 

There was no noise to speak of, and 
yet Remington was in the room. Lang- 
ley did not need to be told it was he. 
The man was altogether too absurdly 
like the conventional drawings of the 
plainsman—sun-bleached, with droop- 
ing mustache, lounging into slouchy 
lines. He had nondescript hair, which 
might originally have been either dark or 
blond. Even his oddly thick eyelashes 
were like wisps of torn, whity-brown 
paper. And his eyes were so pale that 
they were almost white; they could have 
been bleached, it would seem, by no 
other agency than by long days of blind- 
ing sun on treeless plains. 

The men touched hands. The man- 
ager was trying to decide whether he had 
once met him or whether it was because 
he was so near the pictorial type that he 
carried with him an odd sense of famil- 
jarity. 

“Have you ever been in Montana?” 
Langley asked, before he realized that 
he was speaking, and with no further 
significance than that there seemed a 
native afhnity between that state of 
mines and cow-punchers and Remington. 

The expressionless blue eyes were 
deepened by a look suggesting that the 
question had been long awaited. Lang- 
ley’s stimulated imagination went the 
length of fancying that the man looked 
hunted. 

“No,” said Remington, finally. “‘ Mon- 
tana’s one state where I’ve never been.” 
His tone was one of bored indifference, 
and the manager immediately relapsed 
to the normal commonplace. 

The brief conversation that followed 
was of the scrappiest and least informing 
variety. 

**He’s as short on words as he is long 
on inches,” was the manager’s mental 
comment. In a discussion of the con- 
ditions of business in Remington’s ter- 
ritory Langley said, heartily: “* Well, you 
certainly seem to have made good so far. 
This is a mighty good company to tie 
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up with. I hope you'll stay with us right 
through.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Remington 
in non- committal tones. “Sometimes it 
isn’t a good plan to stay with people too 
long.’ 

[he manager recalled what he had 
heard of the salesman’s restless wander- 
ing. 

“You have filled a good many jobs, 
Remington,” he said. “You’re too 
capable a man to change so often. You 
don’t strike me like the kind of chap 
that can’t get on with other people. 
What’s the matter?” 

Chen, unless both Langley and the 
office-boy, hanging on the scene with 
wide-eyed enjoyment, were at fault, a 
strange thing happened. Remington’s 
eyes were fixed on a point on the wall 
in front of him. It was a perfectly ordi- 
nary green-painted office w all. Over the 
spot on which the salesman’s eyes rested 
was a framed photograph of the Con- 
tinental Plow Company’s manufactur- 
ing plant—surely an une ‘motional enough 
composition, and beside it was the Com- 
pany’s gift calendar. And yet the man’s 
eyes were surely filled with a haunted 
dread, an irrepressible horror unspeak- 
able. It made his emotion more appal- 
ling that he evidently considered he was 
speaking jocosely when he said: 

‘Sometimes I have to move. I guess 
I see the writing on the wall.” 


It happened that Remington was 
forced to retain his desk in Langley’s 
ofhce longer than any one had expected. 
From day to day new business developed 
and the home office wired him to remain 
until it was finished. In and out he 
lounged, taciturn, defensive, never mak- 
ing any part of the office life. He had no 
friends in the city, and he made none. 
And yet, oddly enough, every one felt 
kindly toward him. Letters came with 
regularity from the city where his home 
was, evidently from his wife. 

Once or twice Langley heard business 
acquaintances suggest the inevitable 
drink in celebration of some deal accom- 
plished. The lank salesman declined in 
each case with a nearer approach to 
energy than he often showed. And the 
fact struck another note of the unusual 
in Langley’s mind. For, according to 
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the convention belonging to his type in 
literature, he should have “ liquored up” 
with great frequency and fervor. The 
manager, who had some Irish in his com- 
position and was warm - hearted, even 
developed a sort of liking for the man 
when he observed his great gentleness 
with the pervasive and objectionable cat 
which, deserting a domicile somewhere in 
the lowly purlieus where dwelt the jani- 
tor’s family, haunted their offices. And 
something in the way Remington refused 
the manager’s offhand invitation to din- 
ner caused puzzled pity in Langley’s mind. 

In the third week of Remington’s stay 
the salesman from the Southern territory 
turned up. Fortunately there was a desk 
which the willing Henry, assisted by the 
janitor, moved in for him. An occa- 
sional bit of badinage with Remington— 
Henry’s idea of badinage—was as stimu- 
lating to the office-boy as The Vigilance 
Man, or any other like classic of adven- 
ture would have been. And his eyes 
were apt to be on the locked drawer as 
if he expected it to open of its own accord 
into some startling revelation. 

When Rudd, the Southern - territory 
man, first saw Remington he halted, a 
word of forcible intent upon his lips. 
He betrayed a certain skepticism when 
Remington looked blankly unrecogniz- 
ing. While Rudd appeared to treat the 
fact that the man elected to call himself 
‘Remington’ with the sort of almost 
affectionate indulgence with which one 
would coddle a child’s fancies, he still 
regarded him with a puzzled air of grop- 
ing recollection. Rudd was a broad, 
florid man who accepted humanity with 
tolerance, and foisted intimacy upon the 
man he had met the hour before with a 
jocund indifference to snubs. 

Remington persistently ignored the 
man except when it was absolutely nec- 
essary to address him. The tall sales- 
man was very busy, for he hoped to 
wind things up in a few days—evi- 
dently he was restlessly eager to be 
gone. Once the manager, entering the 
room hurriedly, saw Remington sitting 
idle, his faded eyes fixed on the wall 
above his desk. And Langley fancied 
that when Remington turned to answer 
his question some haunting remnant of 
dread had only been routed when he saw 
who it was that had come in on him. 
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It was that same day that the man- 
ager, hurrying out of a near-by restau- 
rant at lunch-time, had his attention 
caught by familiar voices. One was that 
of Rudd, the other was Remington’s. 

“Oh, come now, have a drink, Rem- 
ington!” the jovial voice was saying. 

**No, I'll not take anything.” 

Not even the courtesy of a “thank 
you,” thought the manager. But Rudd’s 
next words astounded him. 

“You didn’t use to be so particular. 
By the way, I have it now. It had 
escaped me at first. Baldwin was the 
name you went by out in Montana.” 

There was a note of despairing anger 
in Remington’s voice. 

“I have never been in Montana, I tell 
you. And my name’s not Baldwin. It’s 
some other man you are thinking of—” 

“Not on your tintype! I remember 
you perfectly. And though you didn’t 
admit it, you recognized me, too. Take 
a drink with me for the sake of old times. 
Let’s see —it was twenty years ago, 
wasn’t it, when you—?” 

“IT tell you you’re mistaken. And I 
never drink.” The positive words were 
belied by the hesitating, sullen tene.” 

“Look here, Bald Vil call you 
Remington if you like, though I can’t 
see why you’re so keen about hiding. 
You’re in no danger; nobody is ever 
going to bring up anything that hap- 
pe ned twenty years ago against you, and 
in that country. But 1 know you. And 
you know me. There are some ways 
of meeting that fix you so you can’t 
forget—” 

At this point the manager, telling 
himself that he had no right to overhear 
any more, determinedly took himself out 
of earshot. 

The next evening Langley had to re- 
turn to the office after dinner. He had 
worked for some time, when he became 
conscious that somebody was talking 
in one of the other offices. He got up 
from his desk and went out into the 
corridor. When he saw that the end 
office was lighted and had assured him- 
self that one of the voices was Reming- 
ton’s, he went back to his work satisfied 
that there was nothing out of the way. 

*“*Remington’s finishing up some deal,” 
he thought, and then forgot everything 
in the intricacies of his work. 
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After a time, however, when his con 
centration lapsed for an instant, th 
flow of voices began to attract his atten 
tion as something unusual. It was Ren 
ington’s voice that dominated, louder i: 
tone than he had ever heard it before. 
and with a volubility that struck Lang 
ley, accustomed to the reluctant speec! 
of the salesman, as something feverish 
almost startling. He tried to assur 
himself that it was all imagination, that 
things always seemed different at night. 
This failing to restore his complacency, 
he told himself impatiently that it was 
none of his business, anyway. But Rem- 
ington’s voice pursued him. ‘The silly, 
excited note of it rang out into the night, 
a danger signal. 

Impatiently Langley rose again and 
went down the corridor into the end 
office. Every light was turned on. The 
other man was Rudd, red-faced and 
jovial. Instead of being seated, back to 
back, taciturnly bent over their respec- 
tive work as Langley had always seen 
them, the two men were hobnobbing 
intimately. Rudd had pulled a chair to 
Remington’s desk, and the two sat, like 
cronies of long-standing, deep in conf- 
dential discourse. A flat bottle and two 
glasses were between them, and a pitcher 
of water was at Remington’ s elbow. 
There was an overpowering aroma of 
whisky in the air. 

*** Shoot’! Remington was 


saying 
with an indescribable boastful swagger, 
the air of complete satisfaction which a 
man exhibits when he is being flattered 
into enlarging on the one art in which 


“e 


he excels. “To say that I’m a good shot 
doesn’t express it. / can’t miss. ‘Aim’? 
I never take aim. I say—!” He brought 
his big hairy fist down on the desk with 
atruculent bang. ‘“‘A man’s not a good 
shot who has to stop to take aim. It 
ought to come as natural as breathing. 
You don’t stop to think about how you 
draw your breath, do you? Well—you 
just raise your gun and fire.” 

“IT guess you're right.” Rudd plied 
him heartily, winking confidentially at 
the manager, who stood in the doorway. 
“Take it all in all, you’re the best marks- 
man I ever met—and I have been in a 
position where I had to know something 
about these yere little pop-guns. Ain’t 
that so, Mr.—ah—Remington?” 
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“T reckon you're right, pardner.” Rem- 
neton had dropped into a drawl that 
was oddly different from the crisp and 
short speech that Langley had grown 
familiar with. And yet it accorded bet- 
ter with the manager’s dim intuitions. 
His speech was slightly slurred, too. 
(hat, and the brightened eyes, were the 
only signs that the alcohol was working 
its way to the brain. His face was as 
colorless as ever, and the hand that he 
raised to stroke complacently his long, 
pale mustache was as steady as a rock. 
“| didn’t suppose you men had known 
each other.” The manager couldn’t re- 
sist the temptation to satisfy his curios- 
itv. ‘Where have you met before?” 
‘Rudd gave a hilarious laugh: “Out in 
old Montany, where this man _ here 
wa’n’t quite the law-abiding and peace- 
ful citizen he is here. I tell you there 
was something doing in those days, and 
Baldwin and his little shooting-iron was 
right in it.” 
But Rudd had gone too far. 
salesman stiffened. 
“J don’t know what you mean by 
that,” he blustered. “And, if you please, 
my name’s Remington.” 


The 


“Oh, sure enough, Mr. Remington,” 
repeated the other man, as if he were 
humoring a lovable human weakness. 
“ And’ it wasn’t in Montany, either, if 


you don’ t want to have it so. Anothe r 

wink included the manager in the joke. 
“But I hope you are not going to deny 

that you are a Jim-dandy with a gun.’ 

“How did you learn to be such an 
expert?” asked the manager. 

“My father taught me. It was about 
the only thing the old man knew.” 
Under the flattery of the manager’s un- 
disguisable interest, the man’s sullenness 
evaporated. “The first thing I can re- 
member was being given a stick with a 
little mud-ball on the end of it and being 
told to throw it at a mark he set up. 
When I could hit a tin can at twenty 
paces he let me use his old shot-gun— 
Je-e-rusalem, how it kicked! I see stars 
yet when I think of it. And when I 
could hit a button at thirty-five paces 
he gave me my freedom suit and a 
forty-five Colt’s, and turned me loose. 
He was a good shot himself. But 
neither of us ever shot at anything but 


a mark,” he added, hastily. 


‘ 
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“Don’t you carry any little pop-gun 
around with you since you turned into 
a reformed character?’ asked Rudd. 

An indescribable struggle was going 
on in the breast of the tall, lank sales- 
man. A glow of vanity was making him 
tingle, but the caution which had so long 
ruled him was still on guard. His hand 
went toward the locked drawer in the 
desk, and then was as hastily withdrawn. 
He wavered. 

“Oh, come, give us a sight of 
pardner,” urged Rudd. “TI’ll bet there 
ain’t a man in this burg is in your class.’ 

Remington unlocked the drawer. 
Within it was a dull-blue little weapon. 
The man’s finger caressed it. No musi- 
cian ever touched more lovingly the vio- 
lin whose soul he knew how to coax forth 
in music. Yet he touched it reluctantly, 
though under compulsion. 

“Do show us what you can do,” 
coaxed Rudd. Langley had decided that 
this man’s purpose was merely to gratify 
a childlike curiosity. And yet the effect 
of it seemed to be to tempt the other 
man on toward something disastrous. 

Therefore when he walked back 
through the wide doorway into the com- 
municating office, and raised the weapon, 
it was with the air of a man yielding to 
a sinister external compulsion. 

“Ts it automatic?” asked Langley, and 
the man nodded. In the same instant 
the frame of the photograph of the Con- 
tinental Plow Works received the first 
of a series of small bullet-holes which, 
most symmetrically disposed, at the end 
of a minute completely surrounded the 
picture. Then the marksman turned 
his attention to the electric-light bulbs. 
As he shivered the one over his own desk, 
a flying piece of glass made a slight cut 
on Langley’s finger. 

“My God! [ve hurt you!” Rem- 
ington rushed back into the room and 
threw down his pistol. His tone was 
abject, and he seemed to have started 
out of adream. “‘I—I beg your pardon. 
I'll do what I can toward repairing the 
damage to the office. I—don’t know 
what I was thinking of. Have I hurt 
you badly! _ 

The finger was bleeding slightly, and 
Langley, strangely stirred by some inner 
excitement, wrapped his handkerchief 
around it, protesting that the hurt was 
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nothing. As the blood soaked through 
the white cloth, more startling against 
the whiteness, the salesman became of a 
sickly pallor. He shut out the sight of 
the blood with his arm. His emotion 
was so extreme, considering the slight 
nature of the injury, that both the man- 
ager and Rudd looked at him with 
amazement. He recovered himself 
slowly. 

‘I reckon you think I’m a plumb 
fool,” he said, achieving a shamefaced 
smile. “It always did make a drooling 
baby of me to see anybody hurt.” 

Langley went back to his work and 
—triumph of concentration !—dismissed 
Remington from his mind. After a 
period of utter absorption he emerged, 
as from swimming underwater, to the 
realization that the murmur of voices in 
the other office, so far from ceasing, had 
risen so that it seemed to fill the place. 
By this time he was very anxious to get 
through, and the interruption irritated 
him. He rose and shut the door. Still 
the sounds leaked in, wearing away his 
resistance. There was apparently no 
question of eavesdropping; neither man 
made any effort to obtain secrecy. Soon 


the drama that was being unrolled be- 
fore him claimed him, and he gave him- 
self to it, wholly absorbed. 

After a time of confusion, the situa- 
tion that their talk was revealing became 


more clear to him. Remington had been 
a cow-puncher in Montana. For a long 
time Rudd’s connection with the story 
was not so evident. There had been 
some conflict which both were concerned 
in. There was much talk of cattle-men 
and sheep-men. Remington’s tone was 
herce whenever he said “ sheep-men 

“The blamed skeeziks!” Remington 
growled. ‘What right had they to try 
to crowd us out with their droves of 
wool-fuddled pests? We was there be- 
fore them—” 

a suppose they thought it was a free 
country,” suggested Rudd, with his mad- 
dening air of conciliation, “ ‘and that 
they had the same right as you.” 

**Same right’!”’ roared Remington. 
“When the country looked like hell and 
damnation after they had grazed a range 
for a month! They cleaned everything 
up as slick as though a cyclone and then 
a fire had passed over it! But our cattle 
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were a benefit to the pasturage. I leave 
it to you if they weren’t. Beef just crop 
the grass off as neat and as harmless|\y 
as though a lawn-mower had run ove: it, 
But the sheep get their damned sharp 
noses down and pull the grass up by ‘he 
roots. They made a desert of the coun- 
try, and youknowit! It meant ruin 
starvation for every one who came aft 
It was death to the cattle-ranges—’ 

“That may be. I know you folks had 
some reason for feeling the way you di “ 
But that was no reason for causing w: 
and bloodshed.” 

a never killed any one!” 
ton’s voice was fierce. 

““No, no—of course you didn’t.” The 
other man soothed him as one does a 
child. But I suppose you won’t deny— 
not to me—that you gave the comfort 
and satisfaction of your company to 
those that was shooting pretty wild.” 
He chuckled indulgently. “I ain’t quit 
the person to put an alibi over on.” 
There was no mistaking the significance 
in his tone. And Remington spoke in a 
coaxing, conciliating fashion: 

“Well, Rudd, there was no enduring 
’em. In the beginning we didn’t do 
anything but what would hint to ’em, 
kind of easy, that they might be more 
comfortable if they moved on farther 
where they wouldn't be in people’s way. 
There were ranges beyond that no one 
had taken up yet. But there was no 
doing anything with them. They 
laughed at us. Those fellows were just 
spoiling for a fight. Then some of them 
picked a fight Saturday night with some 
of our outfit, and we rode over and 
stampeded some of their sheep just like 
any one would have done. Then they 
shot one of our men in the arm when he 
was playing horse with them a little. 
And then nobody could have stood it 
You know, Rudd, nobody could have 
stood it?” His voice rose in a hyster- 
ical sort of appeal. 

Both men sank into a reminiscent 
silence. Langley could hear Remington 
breathe. Rudd spoke first: 

“And then the war was on. I had 
only been made sergeant the week be- 
fore. I was mighty proud to be sent 
out in command of almost half our com- 

any— Did you know me right at th« 
bestaning 
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iT WAS EASY TO HIDE IN THE CLOUD OF DUST 
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“‘| knew you as soon as | laid eyes on 
you,” said the other, gloomily. “Word 
had gone out that the United States 
troops would be down on us for the 
next mix-up. I had had you pointed 
out to me when you brought some horses 
into the blacksmith’s. And then I stayed 
behind the sage-brush for about half an 
hour waiting for the dust those blamed 
sheep were raising to get thick enough for 
me to make my get-away. I never took 
my eyes off you -| reckon you get to 
know a man’s face when you feel that 
the next time he turns his head he may 
spy you and open fire!” 

“That was a sort of turning-point for 
me,” said Rudd, meditatively. “I had 
been studying up, thinking I'd try for 
a commission. But letting you slip 
through my fingers settled my hash, so 
I got out as soon as my term of enlist- 
ment was up. I might have been wear- 
ing a ton or so of gold lace if it hadn’t 
been for your being too sharp for me. 
I haven’t any grudge against you for 
that, though.” 

“Look here, Baldwin,” said Rudd, 
presently. ‘‘What’s the use of your 
dropping your name and sort of hiding 
away like this? All that’s past and gone. 
It was a fair fight on your side. No- 
body’s going to bother you about it.’ 

Either Remington’s voice was very 
low or he didn’t answer at all. 

“Well, all right, if you don’t want to 
talk,” Rudd said, comfortably. “But 
there’s one thing I wish you would tell 
me. I’ve always wanted to know the 
inside of that fight. And it wasn’t very 
easy to get a straight story at the time.” 

There was a long pause, and then 
Remington—or Baldwin—spoke hesitat- 
ingly, in a tone of guarded weariness. 

“Why, there isn’t much to tell. Jim 
and Bob Winters, and Evans, and that 
Swede Oleson, and I had been to town 
for supplies. We had had a few drinks, 
too, | guess. We had got back almost 
to the outfit when seven of the sheep- 
men rode us down. They were fighting 
mad. Jim and Bob Winters and Evans 
were riding a little ahead, and Oleson 
was back with me—” 

“I remember Oleson,” put in Rudd. 
**Some of our men had fun with him one 
day trying to teach him to shoot. He 
couldn’t hit a thing.” 
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There was a silence. Then Reming. 
ton’s voice came hesitatingly: “Oh—| 
don’t know. He was a fair shot. | had 
been teaching him ever since the trouh|k 
ng the sheep-men began. We all had 

» be prepared for trouble. Anyway 
we didn’t want to fight that day, = 
we tried to get by without having a ba 
tle. But their horses were better, and 
they opened fire. Bob’s horse went 
down. And that made us mad, of 
course. Oleson and | jumped into it to 
help out our men—” 

““Guess you boys didn’t need much 
persuading,” chuckled the ex-sergeant 
But Remington disregarded him. He 
was talking in a low, monotonous ton: 

“They drew first blood. They got 
Bob Winters in the side. But he plugged 
two of them before he died—Bob did 
die, didn’t he?” 

“Yes,” said Rudd, softly; “half an 
hour after we got him into barracks 

“Bob was the best friend I ever had 
Well, Jim and Evans between them got 
three men, and then Evans was knocked 
out. And then—you came up and | 
dropped to the ground. It was easy to 
hide in the cloud of dust. So Jim and | 
both got away—” 

“He didn’t go far,” 
nially. 

“What was done with him?” 
man asked, eagerly. 

“Oh, nothing much—feeling was with 
the cattle-men, rather. And then we 
knew they had had two more men than 


said Rudd, gx: 


the othe: 


you did. I think Jim was shut up for 
a week or two.” Rudd’s tone was tol- 
erant. 


“Good old Jim! I’m glad he got off. 
I have always wondered, but I neve: 
asked—” 

“Then you and the Swede each 
dropped your man, didn’t you? Oleson 
was living when we got there. But h: 
died soon afterward. All of the sheep- 
men were done for. One of them 
lived until morning. He said you shot 
him.” 

Langiey started half out of his chair 
with the shock of Remington’s voice. 
It rose in a sudden wail: 

yt 


him! I didn’t! I didn’t mean to shoot 
at all—but—I was excited. 
—but I didn’t take aim. 





I just shot- 








So—I fired 
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anvhow. And when he dropped I— | 
tell you, I couldn’t live if I had ever 
killed a man—lI couldn’t endure my life. 
| shot a rabbit once when I was a boy, 
nd it cried when I went up to it—like 
| remember it still when one of 
babies whimpers—like the little chap 
ints to be comforted. But—to shoot 
nything human—to see a man’s eyes 
iring up at you—sightless when you 
it the light out of them—and to know 
was a man like you, with love in his 
it for something — with somebody 
aiting for him. Tosee the thing— 
ist chilling flesh that, a moment before 
juld feel happiness — and —to see a 
owder-rimmed hole in his breast and 
know that you fired the ball that made 
it—you let life out that Something Else 
had given. I couldn’t live if I had done 
t. I couldn’t stay still—and—you see 
| have lived—and married, and had chil- 
dren. I couldn’t rest, I tell you. I’d 
see the writing on the wall everywhere. 
[ wouldn’t dare to talk with other men, 
r take a glass with them. For that 
would make me tell things. There is al- 
ways somebody to ask questions. When- 
ever I get to feel that a place is home, 
somebody comes along that I knew out 
there—it seems to me that there must 
have been millions within a mile of our 
outhit—and they talk about it. Then I 
have to pull up stakes and move on— 
ilways move on—” 

[he manager actually cowered in his 
solitude at the concentrated misery in 
the tone. And when Rudd spoke, emo- 
tion had given his commonplace voice a 

olemnity that it, perhaps, would never 
renee again. 

“But the sheep-men were all killed. 
Oleson was a poor shot. Jim said Oleson 
had called out that he had only one shot 


baby; 
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left just before that last round. And 
before he died the sheep-man said you 
had shot him. He didn’t feel any grudge 
against you because of it. He kind of 
calmed down when he knew he was go- 
ing, and he saw things differently. He 
said it was more their fault than yours. 
And I guess they didn’t quite, know 
what they were doing. ‘It’s all wrong,’ 
he said in a weak, surprised kind of tone, 
‘for men to get mad and pump one 
another full of lead. I don’t believe 
it was just—what was—intended.’ He 
said that over and over, poor chap.” 

Rudd was interrupted by Remington’s 
groan of utter torture. 

“1 didn’t kill him. I tell you, J didn’t 
kill him.” There was a pause, and then, 
with the utter contempt for himself with 
which a man might befoul the name of 
his own mother, a man who was driven 
by some desperate need: “I didn’t aim. 
I—IJ missed.” 

There were sobs, pitifully like the 
blubbering of a whipped school - boy. 
Then they ceased. Remington’s voice 
came more clearly. He had evidently 
raised his head, and it was easy to under- 
stand that he was looking at Rudd de- 
fiantly. Assurance had come into his 
tones. 

“T missed. I tell you, I never killed 
a man in my life. Oleson’s ball went 
through two men.” 

While the -nanager, sick with horror, 
was wondering what could be said to 
this creature in torment, Rudd’s boots 
creaked as he rose to go to him, Lang- 
ley could tell, from the muffled, compas- 
sionate swearing, that he was bending 
over the cattle-man: 

“How your soul must have sweat, 
pardner, when you had to put it to sleep 
by telling yourself such a lie!” 
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ANY Septembers ago, in the later 
| decades of the good old Nine- 


teenth Century, the host of a 
on the shores of Lake George 
sat on his porch proudly inhaling the life- 
giving ozone of that wonderful air. It 
had been dismally drizzling and shame- 
lessly showering throughout the whole 
month, but the clouds had broken the 
evening before, and such a sunset had 
blazed up from them as promises such a 
morrow as had now come to the shining 
and rejoicing world. The guest, who 
had inwardly resolved that if the day 
dawned like those others he would re- 
member a forgotten engagement in New 
York, and have himself driven to the 
nearest far-off station, and never, if he 
knew it, be caught at Lake George again, 
came out smiling and rubbing his hands. 

“Ah!” he said. “This is something 
like!” 

“Yes,” the host proudly owned, with 
an effect of casual remark. “this is a 
real Lake George day.” 

Then the guest pretended that it was 
so quite what he had expected that he 
had all but experienced such days in the 
past at Lake George, and they went in 
to breakfast together much faster friends 
than they had been for many a long 
rainy day. 

Since then the host, who was of a 
rather nomadic make, has sojourned in 
many climates where any sort of decent 
day at any time of the year could be 
boasted the typical day of the latitude 
wherever it happened to be. In London, 
where he choked for three days with a 
yellow fog which no light could pierce, 
but on the fourth had looked out on 
the genial smoke gilded with the old- 
gold sun of the most lovable of cities, he 
has been congratulated by the landlord 
of his lodging on having a real London 
day before him. In Paris, after shiver- 
ing for a June week over a hearth neatly 
piled with ornate logs ee in the 
most expensive fire in the world, he has 
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accepted with the effect of pe rfect 
liance the assurance of the garcon 
what had at last arrived was a real P: 
day. In Madrid a real Madrid day 
come after half a dozen mock Mad: 
days to save him from pneumonia and 
despair and to restore him to faith in t 
camerero who proclaimed it in bringi 
his hot water. In Rome a real Rony 
day has thawed him out of the damp « 
of all other days of a Roman Ma: 
Probably something of the kind has 
ways been so with our race. In tin 
past there must have been real Egypt 
days, Assyria days, Libya days, Per: 
days, of just such typical beauty 
gave the fame of unrivaled weather 
the places boasting a peculiar prop: 
torship in them. By the time tl 
paper reaches the reader, the love 
September weather which is now f 
ing the heart of the writer with 
much pride as if he had made it ma 
have sullened into a November gloon 
which will render it incredible, but whi 
it lasts he cannot, 
denial, disclaim the merit which at- 
taches to him from it. The early r 
dening leaves may blush for him, but | 
has no compunctious promptings of 
vain modesty; he believes that, havir 
lived through a various summer of v 
and dry sufficient to disgrace any local- 
ity, he may now justly join the silve 
sun and silken air in proclaiming th: 
day a real Lobster Cove day. 

It is not of record that Adam met th 
Archangel Raphael at the gate of Par 
dise with the joyous welcome, “I’m s 
glad to see you. This is a real Ede: 
day,” but the fact needs no proof « 
Holy Writ, so deeply does our pride i 
the local meteorology seem founded ; 
our human nature. The archangel m: 
have arrived full of his charge to wan 
our first parent of the escape of Satan 
from the Pit and his probable visit to the 
earth, but Adam would not have no- 
ticed his anxiety in his eagerness to have 
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EDITOR’S 


him share in the beauty of the real Eden 
day. One imagines him going lightly 
before, among the exclusively graminiv- 
orous fauna of the garden, and trying to 
find Eve and make her a partner in his 
hospitality, they both liked Raphael so 
much; and stopping for him to admire 
the forbidden tree, little thinking they 
should come upon her under it with the 
Enemy “squat like a toad” at her 
shelly ear, and whispering flattering sug- 
gestions into it. Adam would be think- 
ing only of that real Eden day, and it is 
in some such glad abandon that his 
children since have wished their guests 
to admire their good fortune in the 
weather which their peculiar locality 
ommands. On a larger scale they at- 
tribute merit to themselves from the cli- 
mate of their native country, whatever 
it may be. That “Iceland is the best 

land the sun shines on” is a fact which 
no Icelander will dispute or expect the 
native of any other region to deny; some 
things are too obvious for a difference of 
opimon. From this pride in one’s native 


meteorology, it is but the briefest re- 
move to pride in the characteristics of 
one’s country, the virtues exclusively in- 
herent in it, the exclusive bravery of 


its men, the peerless beauty of its wom- 
en. This sort of patriotism naturally 
involves the profound satisfaction w hich 
we each feel in our religion or our re- 
ligious denomination, whatever it hap- 
pens to be. If we are Christians we 
speak of the Christian virtues, as if they 
excluded the virtues of other faiths; if 
we are- Mohammedans, we talk of the 
purity of the Moslem ideals; if we are 
Israelites we boast our secular intimacy 
with Jehovah and our race piety; if we 
ire heathen we claim the prehistoric 
priority of the serpent worship and such 
graces of the simple life as belonged to 
it and have perished from the civiliza- 
tions springing from subsequent theolo- 
gies. 

In like manner we are fond of believ- 
ing that there are Latin, Teutonic, and 
Slavic qualities which render each of 
these races superior to the others. There 
is the English love of fair play, the 
French gaiety, the Italian sense of 
beauty, the Spanish dignity, the Amer- 
ican humor, the German warm-hearted- 
ness, and so on and so on, which are 
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indeed in no haste to evince themselves 
when occasion requires, but are a matter 
of the most ardent conviction with their 
possessors. Their possession enables 
each nationality to cherish a patriotism 
of the most besotted self - devotion. 
When it comes to a question of our 
country as against any other country it 
seems to many of us that we proclaim a 
sentiment worthy of the deity in declar- 
ing for “our country right or wrong,” 
whereas it is a survival from the cave- 
dwelling cannibal of the stone age, who 
lurks somewhere in the background of 
every human being. It belongs to the 
time when if a man wished to marry he 
went out with a club and knocked down 
the first pretty girl he met and bore her 
to his happy home in a state of insensi- 
bility. What we ought really to think 
and feel and say is, “Our country right; 
but when w rong, any country before her 
W hich 1 is right.” 

It is a far cry, as the hunting- field‘ 
novelists (fortunately an extinct line) 
used to say, from our present mistaken 
mind about civic duty to the high con- 
ception of a world without distinctions 
of race or allegiance which Tolstoy was 
the first to declare the ideal conception. 
He conceived of a civilization based 
upon the belief that God created of one 
blood all nations of men, from which it 

naturally followed that there were to be 
no distinctions of class among us, and 
no moral differences arising from lan- 
guage, religion, history, or weather. His 
conception was not indeed so inclusive 
as to involve an equality of beautiful 
weather, in which there should be no 
specifically Lake George days, or Lon- 
don, Paris, Madrid, Rome, or Lobster 
Cove days, but doubtless he hoped that 
from time to time there might be a radi- 
ant respite from the bad weather which 
mostly prevails everywhere that men 
live by work of head or hand. If we 
now add the notion of this as a universal 
blessing and not a national or personal 
advantage, it is not to snatch from any 
one rejoicing in a Lobster Cove day the 
proud feeling that nobody out ed his 
neighborhood shares it with him, but to 
suggest to him that his duty is to share 
such weather with tke whole globe, so 
far as he can, and not to keep it for the 
praise of any guest coming down to him 
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at Lobster Cove for the week-end. Let 
him once suppose that his guest has 
probably left just such weather in New 
York or Boston or Philadelphia, or even 
Pittsburg or Chicago, and he will have 


gone a little way toward freeing himself 


from the conceit of a false patriotism 
or an exclusive salvation. 

Certainly we do live largely by 
weather. “‘Some days,” the poet tells 
us, “must be dark and dreary,” but they 
take the heart out of man. Very likely 
if these serene September days were to 
continue from now on till the time when 
our words shall reach the reader, we 
should be very tired of them, and desire 
a little mist, a little northeasterly rain, 
even a dash of snow and sleet as we had 
them mixed last autumn, yet there is no 
doubt but it is cheering to have these 
blithe days following one another like a 
procession of ladies gay in the train of 
Ceres. Every sinner who keeps a bad 


conscience under through the night, but 
wakes to find himself in its grip at the 
too early dawn, knows what a different 
face a cup of coffee puts upon the mem- 
ory of his transgressions and how 1 
loosens that pitiless hold upon his heart. 


Some such draught for the world is such 
a September day as this, which it would 
be a savage lust of ownership to claim 
the glory of for any Lobster Cove under 
the sun. It does not mean ultimate es- 
cape from the penalty of sinning for the 
poor, haggard old world, which is so 
full of remorseless recollection, but it is 
respite from misery, surcease from sor- 
row— 
Sorrow for the lost Lenore 


whom its youth loved but did not treat 
any too well. It is a long way, not to 
say a far cry, from the depths of our 
actual egotism to the broad uplands of 
universal altruism, which shall have no 
bounds this side of those vague limits 
which the modern scientific conjecture 
assigns to space. But we must begin 
not merely with the notion of a peculiar 
Lobster Cove day, we must go far back 
of that into the recesses of the heart, 
into 
The abysmal depths of personality, 


where the(arrogance of descent, the 
pride of race, the ridiculous conceptions 


of family excellence, of inherited qual 
lurk. | Probably nothing is so unive: 
as something peculiar. Family tr: 
derive from the human family, and ; 
from the De Coucy ancestor or 
Hodgkin gaffer so confidently re 
nized in them; few of us have to go b 
to a crusader for our distinguishing ch 
acteristics, or to the peasant whom t 
crusader harried. One hears it said 

a quick-tempered child, forgivingly, 
most admiringly, “Oh, he gets that fr: 
his great-grandfather Pendragon,” whe: 
it really came down from his half-aunt 
Smithereens who made life so hot for | 
husband during a long series of yea 
Or very likely you hear his mother 

“TI can’t imagine where he gets tl 
nasty temper; I’m sure it didn’t co 
from my side,” and his father at on 
reminds her how one of her own cousi! 
attempted the life of a neighbor wi 
shot one of his hens, and his difhx 
escape from public opinion eager to « 
press itself in tar and feathers. Charm: 
with these fancies, we do not stop to r 
flect that there is nothing commoner 
the human species than a short temp 
and that no particular branch of our ra 
is to blame for such an infirmity. Cain 
had a short temper, but it is not know 
that he transmitted it to any certain o1 


of his descendants. 
—_ 


What we are contending for in all t! 
is universality, the identity of men 
their human characteristics, and not 
their racial, national, ancestral peculia: 
ties. What we wish to eliminate fro: 
the general consciousness is the noti 
of Lobster Cove days in any form, ag 
or place. What we desire to establish 
the general acceptance is the belief in 
parity of days, fair or foul, in eve! 
region of life. Privately speaking, o: 
speaking in that one-sided confiden 
which we like to use with our reader, \ 
think the whole ideal of the unificati 
of peoples in these later times has turns 
almost to error by halting short of t! 
only desirable ultimation. We onc 
thought it the finest possible thing that 
Italy should be unified, that German 
should be unified, that there should b« 
a Pan-Slavic state, a Latin, a 
entity. But it appears to us that histor) 
has been teaching, in her slow, patient 
way, that there is no unification worth 


a Teutonic 
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having short of the unification of man- 
kind, whom God made all of one blood, 
and that until this is accomplished we 
have made no real advance in civiliza- 
tion or even Christianity. The Jews, 
to whom that message was first sent, 
were warned not to keep it to them- 
selves, but to preach it to the Gentiles 
everywhere; and the apostles did the 
be st the y could, as the chilc Iren of a chos- 
en people; but it may have inadvertent- 
ly leaked from them, being Jews, that, 
though turning the other cheek might 
be very well, the experience of a race 
dearest to the Creator was that an eye 
for an eve and a tooth for a tooth was 
the real thing. Somehow, that doctrine 
has since largely prevailed even with 
the unified Christian nationalities, which 
have shown themselves almost aggres- 
sedh prompt to resent not only injuries 
but affronts. National honor, a figment 
of romance, which co-exists with 
national greed, national falsehood, na- 
tional dishonesty, and all the other 
things that dishonor a man, is of the 
first importance in the imagination of 
the unified nationalities. What we want 
now, therefore, is the unification of the 
species. 
lolstoy, indeed, 
making shoes in his wish to assert his 
identity with the men who worked for a 
living with their hands, but this does not 
mean that an enlightened statesmanship 
may not go farther, and operate the 
unity of the nations in some 
confederation. Statesmen will have to 
move toward this end with the greatest 
sincerity; perhaps as a first step they 
may have to dismiss the notion 
national honor from their minds and 
substitute the notion of national hon- 
esty. For this reason it seems a thou- 
sand pities that( Bismarck is dead, if he 
was the first to introduce veracity into 
diplomacy, where it has ever since re- 
mained indeed, but perhaps without the 
original force. By means of this verac- 
ity he tricked France into apparent ag- 
gression; but Bismarck was of those 
Berliners who, having arrived on the 
scene too late to invent gunpowder, as 


mere 


got no farther than 


E. 
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of 
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Heine tells us, 


invented irony; he had 
treated the situation veraciously but 
ironically, and France unable to 
read between the lines of his ultimatum 
and find the truth there. Irony, how- 
ever, will not do so well as the open 
truth in a procedure toward the great 
end we have suggested, and it may not 
be such a pity, after all, that Bismarck 
is dead, with his great art of telling the 
truth covertly. 


was 


In the parliament of man, the 
of the world, 


fe de ration 


we must declare unselfishness as our 
prime motive, and stick to that through_ 
thick and thin. We must look forward 
to a unification of the nations, a solidar- 
ity of the peoples, irrespective of race, 
religion, sex, or “‘previous con- 
dition of servitude,” and the prospect 
must not be clouded by any arriér 
but must be clear to the van- 
hier. We must declare our pur- 
pose of dwelling together like brethren, 
or at least half-brethren, under one con- 
ition, which shall at first be so lib- 
as to admit all nations, whether ot 
not some of them may still wish to deck 
themselves out with kings and nobles, 
and such vain gauds, for a time, but 
shall finally intend only a republican 
form of government, as with the States 
of this our own happy Union. The uni- 
versal unjon will not admit the principle 
of secession, but if any nation wishes to 
secede it may go in peace, and find itself 
out in the cold without let or hindrance. 
To this great end, we must address 
ourselves with the greatest expedition 
if we really mean it, and we must begin 
with the weather itself. We must come 
out into these loveliest days of the year, 
and own frankly in this silvery Septem- 
ber sun, this silken September air, that 
we have been mistaken in ciaiming 


The bridal of the sky 


color. 


stit 


eral 


earth and 


as peculiarly a real Lobster Cove day, 
and confess that it is rather a potential 
blessing of the world which may happen 
anywhere. That will be a great piece of 
self-sacrifice, but it will be worth making. 
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UCH a conflict as we have been 

S witnessing in Europe would, in 

its first overwhelming onset, seem 

to paralyze all hope for the future of 

humanity. But a fighting world is never 
pessimistic. 

War, the death-dealer, is as negative 
as death itself seems to be to mere out- 
ward observation. It has positive se- 
quels. European nationalities were not 
at the close of the Napoleonic wars the 
same as at their beginning. Certain 
potencies had been realized through 
tense reactions of which these wars were 
a negative condition; but their realiza- 
tion would have been more significant 
and hopeful if it had come about through 
a creative spiritual heroism like that 
which William James would have had 
substituted for the martial. 

There is a positive virtue in the reso- 
lute resistance of invasion, in the strug- 
gles and sacrifices which men have made 
for their own freedom or that of others; 
but for anything more than its virile 
excellence this virtue depends upon the 
worth of the security and- freedom, as 
expressed in the terms of human culture. 

Barbarism that was of its own time 
and not anachronistic has those virtues 
which are pertinent to any estate 
through which the race of man must 
pass on its way to a more stable and 
rational social order. It had a flavor of 
romance and a picturesqueness which 
could not have belonged to primitive hu- 
manity in closer intimacy with Nature. 
It showed the bright, scintillating sparks 
of the broken current. Its errors, from 
necessary limitations, bristled in inter- 
esting confusion, made more interesting 
by what it retained of older instincts and 
communalities as well as by its dim fore- 
shadowings of a heroic age to come. 

Barbarism, as itself a social order, on 
the way to something better in its own 
kind—its own heroic culmination—and 
finally to something far better in a very 
different kind, was quite distinct from 
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degenerate savagery. It was not chosen 
as an alternative to culture. The alter- 
native was not in evidence, or even con- 
ceivable. The order had the dignity 
its historic, or prehistoric, position; it 
was growing in such human soil as the: 
was to grow in, and, as growing, it had 
authority. Its rulers were leaders, ac- 
tual chieftains of recognized distinction; 
only in later civilization could there be 
personal or class tyranny resting upon a 
formal convention. 

The distinctively virile forces of Bai 
barism, just in proporticn to the solidar- 
ity which they created of tribe and gens, 
were antagonistic to all humanity be- 
yond those limits. War seemed as ordi- 
nary and natural as physical ccnflicts 
with wild beasts, only an extension, 
indeed, of that necessary exercise of the 
arms. But for these so apparently co: 
sistent antagonisms there would hay 
been no subsequent conversion of th« 
into those leagues which characterize 
the Heroic Age—leagues of armies and 
fleets such as were marshaled for the 
siege of Troy—for wars which were the 
preludes of epics. Those old wars, Bar- 
baric or Heroic, seem to have been “all 
in the day’s work” in the one case, and 
in the other, if we may credit the Epics, 
quite leisurely, opening out into large 

aces—almost a cult in themselves. 
Their horrors are disguised as in old 
fairy tales. There was no storage of 
wealth or art to be spoiled, no complex 
fabric of civilization to be undone. 

But what is to be said of the anachro- 
nistic Barbarism of the twentieth cen- 
tury? 

Some of it is not so very anachronistic 
when it is seen pent up within its own 
borders or even as illustrated in those 
recent wars in which Russia, Japan, Tur- 
key, and the Slavic peoples have been 
engaged, since none of these powers are 


in any proper sense modern, and all of 


them retain some of those genuine as- 
pects of Barbarism which we have been 
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describing—charms th: it fascinate the 
scholar and the curious traveler. So 
much have these peoples of the flavors 
of their past that such modernism as 
they have seems anachronistic. 
Militarism in the varied types it shows 
of itself in Russia, Austria, and Ger- 
many, and especially as the support of 
autocracy, of the divine right of kings,,. 
and of bureaucracy, belongs rather to 
civilization than to barbarism. We call 
it barbaric not because of its afhliation 
with genuine Barbarism, but because it 
marks an inferior order of civilization 
and is the most dangerous foe of modern 
humanism. France is not free from the 
taint of it, as was shown in the Drey- 
fusite malaise, but French culture has 
shown sufficient vitality to resist the 
poison, and the maintenance of the Re- 
public shows to what an extent the 
French people actively and articulately 
participate in this wholesome reaction. 
lt is in Austria that the military tradi- 
tion is maintained in its most absolute 
form and in lines of least resistance, since 
it is identical with Austrian culture; and 
for this reason militant Austria goes 
down before the onset of any strong 
power and is wholly dependent upon the 


support of its more efficient neighbor and 
al r. 


Russia, with its Slavic alliances and 
dependencies, is the most genuinely Bar- 
baric of all the Powers. It has no domi- 
nant culture or society, no other 
cialized function than the military; 
therefore that is not as fully specialized 
as it would be in any other people equz al- 
ly warlike and with equal numerical 
strength and territorial expansion, but 
with a more developed civilization. We 
regard Russian militarism more as ge- 
neric than as special, more with reference 
to its imagined potentialities than to its 
patent and definite activities as a factor 
in the shaping of a world civilization. 

The Slav peril is so indefinite as 
to seem irrational, though ferhaps 
because of its very vagueness it the 
more strongly haunts the imagination, 
especially of those peoples who, whatever 
they have claimed for themselves, have 
obstinately withstood the legitimate 
Russian aspiration, not for world-con- 
quest, but for world-opportunity. 

The case of Germany in this matter of 


spe- 
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militarism is altogether unique, em- 
phatically such in relation to humanistic 
culture. Like Russia, she is restive un- 
der limitations imposed upon her by her 
geogr: iphic position. But the re the like- 
ness ends. Russia has not gained any- 
thing, for more than fifty years, beyond 
her own borders, though within them she 
has won much from her great defeat in 
the war with Japan—how much, in self- 
discipline and military organization, she 
has had the opportunity to illustrate in 
the present war. Germany, on the othe: 
hand, had both Sadowa and Sedan to 
her credit, along with the consolidation 
of the Empire under Prussian leade rship. 
All this the present Kaiser had received, 
with the Bismarckian stamp upon it of 
Blood and Iron, and had maintained for 
a generation of peace, though not of con- 
tentment. 

The period of peace has been one of 
unrest, of tense preparation for war. It 
is idle to attempt any distribution of re- 
sponsibilities. What the world con- 
fronted was a situation which, in every 
detail of it, meant war. The commit- 
ment had been made, not to the will or 
personal ambition of Kaiser, Emperor, 
or Czar, but to the caprice of that Fate 
which the mutual fears and jealousies of 
fully armed powers invoke. It is this 
fatality which gives to modern war the 
dreadful triviality and futility of an 
accident. Militarism is the magazine 
always primed and ready for the way- 
ward spark. What a contrast between 
awfully impressive consequence and ob- 
viously idiotic inconsequence! 

This consideration has to do only with 
the explosion—with the precipitation of 
accumulated physical energy, as ex- 
pressed in armies and armaments, and of 
stored-up hostile intention—and with 
the immediate resultant devastation. 
But it is the tension itself, not its release 
in actual war, that is terribly significant. 
Flood, pestilence, bra famine may be 
more destructive of life and material 
goods than the So of wars. The 
statistics of accidents in our perilously 
complex civilization are, in the courss 
of any decade, more appalling than those 
of the casualties incident to military 
operations. Just because actual W arfare 
is the release of high tension, it is a 
relief, after its first brutal impact upon 
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sensibility, in spite of all the destruction 
it threatens; its potency for destruction 
being, after all, so limited. 

War fully illustrates its evils, hiding 
only its unintended and incidental bene- 
fits, which live after it, disclosing them- 
selves to the reflective historian. The 
distressed witness of the conflagration 
of a great city holds a very different posi- 
tion from that held by a spectator ten 
years afterward who beholds no sign of 
the blackened ruins, but only the shining 
splendors of the new city, greater and 
more beautiful. Ruin seems a part of 
the architectonic of our civilization—of 
ours more than of the ancient because 
its hidden forces are redemptive and the 
principle of recovery is dominant. It is 
not true of Christendom to-day, as it 
was in the days of declining Rome, that 
war, even at its worst, takes irreparably 
our best. The monuments and master- 
pieces of art are at the mercy of hostile 
invaders, but in wars between civilized 
nations those which are movable are 
coveted as trophies and are less liable to 
deliberate destruction or mutilation than 
in times of peace at the hands of vandal 
suffragettes. Art itself, or the culture 
it stands for, war cannot destroy. 

In actual conflict, even when pro- 
longed by the obstinacy of national 
pride, the animosities which aroused it 
are partially exhausted, sooner among 
the soldiers engaged than among the 
non-combatants, though it is true that 
new sources of rancor may be opened, 
lasting occasions for revenge, as in the 
Franco-Prussian War through the de- 
tachment from France of Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

In the case of all wars, ancient or mod- 
ern, waged by civilized nations, and es- 
pecially in those undertaken for conquest 
or spoliation, the verdict of history sus- 
tains the paradox that, in the end and as 
to all lasting values, the vanquished, in 
so far as they possess and cherish such 
values, are the gainers, while the victors 
risk such tenure of these precious values 
as they may have formerly won or in- 
herited. Of all the ironies of war this is 
the chief. 

The war of 1870 was a signal illustra- 
tion of this paradox. As the result of 
that war France seemed utterly crip- 
pled, helplessly overthrown, and finan- 
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cially handicapped by a heavy war- 
demnity. But her quick and mighty 
resurgence, through that principle of re- 
covery which lies in the pulsing dd f 
every modern Christian nationality, 
more impressive than her dow nf 
That which rose was not that which = 
fallen. The shell which had been shat 
tered was the Second Empire. Beneat! 
the ruin was disclosed the indomitab|, 
spirit of the French people which ros: 
again the Republic, animated by th 
real, creative culture to which Goet! 
had once owned his indebtedness. On 
the other hand, the real culture of Ger- 
many, in praise of which Carlyle ped 
spent his youth and early manhood, of 
priceless value to the world in scienc: 
philosophy, literature, and music w: 
submerged, though not smothered, | 
the victory, which, for this reason, even 
Nietzsche in 1873 pronounced a defeat 

The victory diverted Germany from 
the realization of her best possibilities fo 
herself and for the world. It strength- 
ened the unhappy tendency, alread 
established by the chief determining 
factors in her history, toward the ex 
ternalization of individual and national 
life. In almost precisely these terms 
Rudolf Eucken in 1906 characterized 
the present state of German culture. 

In any culminating crisis like the pres- 
ent, all the Powers engaged come into 
judgment—a judgment which ‘has been 
suspended during forty-four years of 
what may be called the German Peace, 
but which has really been a war-tension 

that has gathered into itself all the out- 

ward forces of current civilization, af- 
fecting different peoples in different 
ways, according to the degree of initia- 
tive and direct participation which th: 
peoples ther selves have had in national 
affairs, but imposing upon all some form 
of militarism, congenial or enforced, an 
intolerable burden of taxation, and a 
check to the realization of a true hu- 
manity. 

Our only hope is that the releas: 
of this awful tension may prepare th: 
way for a natural solution, through th« 
breaking of every hollow shell of national 
pride and the elimination of all restric- 
tions to the free play of constructive 
national activities, and especially of all 
restrictive patriotisms. 





Norwayfarers 
BY HOWARD BRUBAKER 


E came into Norway through Sweden 

anda pouring rain. Theline between 

the two kingdoms consists of a tow- 

headed official who comes through 
the train and argues with the passengers on 
the tariff question. When he reached our com- 
partment a Norwegian who had been con- 
versing with us in the Minnesota language 
told the customs man that we were Amer- 
icans. At this the official bowed as though 
chagrined at his error and withdrew. This 
uncustomary action remained a mystery to 
us for a long time. 

While Sweden proved to be only tempo- 
rary, the rain went with us to Christiania. 
Here we stopped at a first-class hotel, a high- 
ly technical term meaning one with a lift 
which you can ride in if you find the boy. 
By “we” I mean Paul, Virginia, and me. 


Paul and Virginia are not their real names; 


that is what they call 
each other in my pres- 
ence. They havearight 
to call each other any- 
thing, because they are 
married. The three of 
us agreed after our 
brief taste of Paris and 
Berlin that this Chris- 
tiania was distinctly a 
second-rate city, a pro- 
vincial town masquerad- 
ing as one of the capitals 
of Europe. It was mod- 
ern, clean, and uninter- 
esting; it didn’t smell a 
bit like Paris. You notice 
that I said, “this Chris- 
tiania.” The geog'ra- 
phers do not know that 
there are two, but | 
shall prove before 1 am 
through that the geog- 
raphers know nothing 
of Norway except by 
hearsay. 

The most interesting 
thing in Christiania is 
the tableful of appe- 
tizers that stands in- 
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side the dining-room door in the hotels. 
This is an imposing array of pickled, oiled, 
and mayonnaised fish, meat, and vegetables. 

‘he prospective diner approaches with a 
plate and fork and browses until his din- 
ner is ready. At our first appearance 
began tunneling into this mountain of hors 
d’euvres, my compatriots watching me jeal- 
ously from our table—Virginia, because she 
did not think it ladylike to patronize a 
free-lunch counter; Paul, because he be- 
lieved it the duty of a husband to suffer in 
silence. I was beginning to see daylight on 
the other side when a waiter summoned me 
to dinner. I stayed three sardines longer, 
then rejoined my countrymen. 

“* Now for a little something to eat,” I said, 
cheerfully. 

“What, again?” asked Paul, maliciously. 

Virginia, however, was very sweet about it. 


THE LINE BETWEEN THE TWO KINGDOMS CONSISTS OF A 
TOW-HEADED OFFICIAL WHO COMES THRUGH THE TRAIN 
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“I see,” she said, “that you have solved 
the problem of what to do with the long 
Norwegian twilights.” 

Tearing ourselves away from Christiania 
was easy, but going across the country was a 
long, hard day’s work—long for us and hard 
for the engine. Upon close inspection the 
Scandinavian peninsula proved to be some- 
thing like a roof; the train spent most of the 
day puffing its way up to the ridge-pole, and 
the remainder undoing all its fine work. The 
train was comfortable, however, the scenery 
sublime, and in the late day we went slipping 
and sliding jovially down the western slope, 
through tunnels, over trestles, along the per- 
ilous edges of beautiful fjords into the pic- 
turesque, seagirt, mountain- bound city of 
Bergen. And there, after our engine’s ex- 
hausting day, we rested. 

lhe resting prov ed to be exceedingly good 
in Bergen; of all possible Norwegian towns 
this is the most possible. It is not large, but 
after a day’s investigation our committee of 
three absolved it from all blame in this re- 
spect. It could not be any larger without 
encroaching unfairly upon the sea and the 
mountains. Bergen is a city of fish and furs 
and red-pointed roofs and ships and docks. 
The streets are used chiefly for going to and 
from the wharves. Many of them have 
wharves at both ends, hence when one sees a 
pedestrian one cannot be sure whether he is 
going to one wharf or from another—or both. 
This lends a speculative charm to the street 
life. 

But it is not the people alone who have 
this air of not having found their land legs. 
Because Virginia’s lightest word was our law 
we went into a fur shop. The proprietor was 
in, but the shop had apparently just stepped 
out—as | remember it there was nothing 
left in the store except the lighting-fixtures 
and the picture of little Prince Olaf. His 
stock, the proprietor exp!ained, had gone out 
into the harbor to pay a visit to the Emperor 
of Germany, whose yacht abounds in those 
waters in the summer-time. It would be 
back in a week or so; would we wait? We 
wouldn't, because our time was short, and, 
besides, nobody wants furs that an emperor 
has been pawing over; but we wondered why 
the shopkeeper stayed there instead of going 
down to the docks. Paul thought he was 
afraid some other store that happened to be 
passing that way might come in and settle 
down. 

We saw him on the wharf, however, in the 
late afternoon, together with the rest of the 
sturdy, industrious, honest Norwegian peo- 
ple. The late afternoon comes promptly at 
ten o'clock in this latitude in the summer; 
in the winter, I am told, it is held immedi- 
ately after lunch. I would believe this were 


it not vouched for by the guide-book. 1] 
same book says that one can easily read 
newspaper at eleven at night in Bergen. 

tried this, but the only word | could ma} 
out was dampskibsselscab, and even this 
could not pronounce. One soon learns th 
a dampskib is a steamboat, and that when 
Norwegian wants to speak of a stea:nsh 
company he throws off all restraint and cal 
it a dampskibsselscab. For some time Pai 

seemed to be under the impression that th 

was a form of profanity. He frequent! 

mentioned steamship companies in speakin 
of German tourists. 

When the population of Bergen and tl 
near-by islands and mountain fastnesses anc 
all who were home from America on a visit 
were assembled along the wharves, the cay 
tain of a iamp kib rang a bell. There wa 
no excitement at this, for after its preliminary 
jingle the gong sounded only one stroke 


This was only an overture. Five minutes 
later the jingle was repeated, this time con- 
cluding with two strokes. At this sound 


there was a rapid shifting of population; | 
fancied that the Scandinavian peninsula 
tipped slightly. Finally, amid tense, breath- 
less stillness the gong sounded its fateful 
three strokes. The pent-up energies of a 
hardy race now broke forth in an orgy of 
handkerchief-waving which continued with 
increasing violence until the gang-plank was 
lifted, the ropes cast off, and the noble little 
vessel, full of Englishmen and smoked sal- 
mon, moved majestically away. She was 
bound for Hull; the land of the Norsemen 
would not set eyes on her for three long days 
and short nights. But even as they waved 
there came the sound of another gong—an- 
other dampskib was tuning up. And then 
Norway did it all over again. 

I sometimes wonder how Ibsen and Bjérn- 
son ever got an audience, who ever found 
time between boats to listen to Grieg and 
Ole Bull. Historians tell us that Russia has 
always cast longing eyes upon the Scandina- 
vian Peninsula. If they want the place, why 
don’t they come over some time while the 
population is seeing a steamer off and take it? 

f we had not learned how this country 
spends its spare time we would have been 
greatly flattered at the crowd that turned 
out to see us sail away in the fjord steamer, 
also at the reception our vessel met with at 
its stopping-places throughout that long and 
glorious day. Between-stops we had noth- 
ing to do but to form definite ideas as to this 
geographical curiosity. A fjord, we discov- 
ered, is a device by which a mountain-dwell- 
ing people are enabled to gratify their pas- 
sion for the sea. It is a long, winding arm of 
the ocean, wide or narrow according to cir- 
cumstances over which it has no control, 
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ordered by lofty moun- 
tains decorated with 
forests and glaciers and 
vaterfalls. It is one of 
the sublimest things 
that Nature ever thought 
of doing. These arms 
the sea invariably 
have fingé rs at the 
proper end; they branch 
out into the landscape 
and make everybody 
very happy indeed 

| jords are US¢ ful, Too. 
In them Ibsen 
his characters 
doomed by something 
that happened long be- 
fore the play opens. On 
them ride the industrious ' 
little steamers which are 
the 


drow ns 


who are 


means of com- 
munication in this mountainous 
The decks of these steamers are thickly 
coated with German tourists who occupy 
the best and say, “ Wunderscl ; 
One soon learns to scramble with the Teu- 
tonic race for seats, and not to be soft and 
sentimental over the shrieks of women and 
children. It is the only way—when in Nor- 
wav do as the Germans do. 

This, obviously, is why the 
is so cordial to American tourists—it wants 
to dilute the Germans. There are many 
Englishmen there, too, but they do not heip, 
because they spend most of their time stand- 

9 in running streams. When they are not 
catching fish they are eating them. One may 
travel in Norway for weeks without seeing 
the lower part of an Englishman. 

We had long looked forward to this tramp- 
ing trip. For a week we did our tramping by 
steamer, horse-cart, and motor-cal the au- 
tomobile has added greatly to the comfort 
of walking since The Tramp Went Abroad. 
What roads there are connect ports on one 
fjord with those on another, and it ts always 
necessary to hurry in order to catch the boat. 
Thus the tramper saves both conscience and 
shoe-leather 

Phe towns through which we passed in our 
wanderings might have brought us some 
comfort except for the fact that they were 
like the wine they offered Alice at the mad 
tea-party there weren’t any towns. The 
stopping-places were post-road hotels con- 
sisting for the most part of one large house, 
and a smaller one at the back into which the 
innkeeper’s parents are shoved when they 
are too weak to resist. These inns have the 
so-called horses for hire, and one can readily 
have luggage or wives carted to the next inn 
at slight expense. For some days, therefore, 


sole 


region. 


chairs 


custom-house 


né 
n 


IS SUCH VERY 
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SMALL, DENMARK,’ HE SAID, DESPONDENT 


we had looked forward to breaking loose a 
little at Husum, which was indicated in large, 
populous type upon the map. At noon on 
Husum day we sent off a boy in a cart with 
our bags, paying him in advance for fear we 
might miss him in the crowded streets, but 
not without misgivings as to the propriety of 
giving fifty cents to a simple peasant boy no 
larger than a horse, and plunging him into 
the dissipations of city life. We came upon 
him at nightfall. By “him” I do not mean 
the boy; | mean Husum. He was large and 
amiable, and he kept a good hotel, but we 
never forgave him for not being a town. 

It was at Husum that we met the melan- 
choly Dane. We thought at first it was the 
weather that made him so depressed, but 
soon we found out what was the matter with 


him. He was a Dane. After dinner he 


poured out his soul to us in approximate 
English. 

“It is such very small, Denmark,” he said, 
despondently. 

“Never mind,” replied Virginia, with her 
womanly sympathy. “We thought it a love- 


ly little country. 
afternoon there.’ 

Virginia meant this in a kindly spirit, but 
it was not the right thing to say. 

“It was a time,” the Dane replied, “when 
you could not Denmark in one after- 
noon.” He went on to tell us about his coun- 
try’s glorious past 


We spent a very pleasant 


see 


how she had once been 
a great world power, owner of colonies, flags 
fiying in every breeze. Now look at her! 
She had shrunk to a little peninsula with a 
few islands; at high tide she was scarcely a 
country at all. For a century the big na- 
tions, whenever business was dull, had been 
going out and taking a little of Denmark’s 
territory. I gathered that we were the only 
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SERVANTS GATHERED IN EXCITED LITTLE GR 


people who had ever visited the 
without hacking off a piece. 

We reached Fagernes at last, a real town 
containing houses, people, a railroad, and a 
bath-tub. The latter was boasted about on 
the hotel stationery, thus putting ideas into 
my head. | told my companions in conf- 
dence that I was fully determined to have a 
bath. 

“You see the point?” I said. “‘ Not a coal- 
scuttle full of ice-water such as they have 
been serving us every morning, but a 
hot tub where I can soak and sozzie.” 

Virginia said it would be interesting to 
know whether the thing could be done. Paul 
took down the address of my parents in 
America and admitted that he had no legal 
right to interfere. The porter’s face took on 
a hunted look when I questioned him, and he 
referred me to the manager. The manager, 
once driven into a corner, said they would 
do what they could for me the next day. 

In the morning everything at the hotel 
seemed to be at sixes and sevens. Servants 
gathe red In excite d little groups and gesticu- 
lated. From time to time somebody disap- 
peared into the forest with an armful of 
kindlings 

“I know,” said Paul; “they’re thawing 
out a glacier in there for you.” 


country 


real 


UPS AND GESTICULATED 


At eleven a man summon¢ 
me, and amid an ominous hu 
we left the hotel. The No 
wegians waved good-by to n 
as if 1 were a dampskib; a 
Englishman came out of 
creek and said, “’Xtr’ord’n 
ry!’ The man conducted n 
through the dim forest to a lit 
tle hut, dark and forbidding 
fit place for the deed we ha 
to do. He pushed me in, shut 
the door, and ran. 

I looked about me; the floc 
and walls were absolutely bar 
there was not even a pictur 
of little Olaf. But it was un- 
mistakably warm. The reason 
proved to be a red-hot wood- 
stove surmounted by a steam- 
ing tank from which a faucet 
and a tube conducted the 
boiling water into a tin tub 
which I am sure had been 
taken out of the home of thx 
giants}when they put!in sani- 
tary plumbing. Here was 
everything the most exacting 
soaker and sozzler could wish 

warm room and water, a ten- 
acre tub, towels, even soap— 
which one seldom gets in Nor- 
way without starting a social 
revolution. I undressed calmly and turned 
on the water. 

After that the deluge! 
a hot-water deluge, sizzling as it fell. The 
room filled with steam so dense that I was 
in constant fear of walking against the red- 
hot stove. There was no cold water in this 
bath-house! A country which has more cas- 
cades and glaciers than people, which pro- 
vides every tramper with running water for 
the back of the neck and has some left for 
the beds, cannot spare enough cold w ater to 
make it possible to take a bath when you 
have one. | waited for several generations; 
nobody with a sense of the fitness of things 
wants to be scalded to death in Norway. 
The room was so close and steamy that the 
water in the tub could not possibly cool. It 
was not a bath-house; it was a thermos-bot- 
tle. At last I gave it up, put on my steaming 
clothes, and went out gasping into the air, 
where I promptly took cold. 

Paul had organized a relief-party which 
was cautiously approaching the hut. He 
pretended to be vastly relieved at seeing me 
alive. 

“What kind of bath did you have?” he 
asked. 

I sneezed, but he thought I said, “ Turk- 
ish,” and asked no further questions. But 


It was exclusively 
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the manager privately I said: “ Just leave 

it bath there, please. I expect to be in 

rope again in two or three years, and I 
ay want it then.” 

He charged me extra, I think, for the sar- 

sm. 

[he railroad at Fagernes was fatal to our 
ramping expedition —besides, we had long 
ince ceased talking of anything but our feet, 
nd the subject was getting threadbare. The 

train landed us back in Christiania. The 
same Christiana we had left a few weeks 
before? Not at all. This is where the 
geographers blunder. This was a magnifi- 
cent city where there are bath-tubs and 
things to ride on and food in infinite va- 
riety. At Christiania we were destined to 
part, I to sail for America on a Scandinavian 
steamer, Paul and Virginia to come home 


DRAWER 969 
more gradually. I tried to dissuade them 
from their folly, but 1 do not seem to have 
had much influence with them at any time. 
Lhey came down to my steamer to see me 
off, and I showed them over the majestic, 
double screw leviathan of the deep (ten 
thousand tons). 

“T hope you will have good weather and 
no boiled potatoes,” said Virginia, sweetly, 
as the ship’s bell reached its climax. ; 

But Paul left me with a sneer on his 
lips. 

“Do you know what they call the thing 
you expect to get home on?” he asked. He 
pointed it out on a folder. I was absolutely 
aghast, but I had bought my ticket, and it 
was too late for escape. 

What do you suppose 

Dobbeltskruedampskibet 


it was? Give up? 
; 





Otp Lapy (who has given monkey a penny): 
‘thank you’ 


sake! We were taught to say 


“Well! For 


when I 





A Contrast 


T was at the closing exercises of one of the 
public schools in Boston that Marjorie was 
reading a composition of her own on “Grant’s 
Work in the Civil War.” She got on most 
creditably until she reached Lee’s surrender 
at Appomattox Court House. She then re- 
lated how Lee wore his sword and was hand- 
somely attired in full uniform; “while 
Grant,” she announced, “had on nothing but 
an old, ragged union suit.” 


Not to Blame 
A LITTLE girl about six years old was 
visiting friends, and during the course 

of the conversation one of them remarked: 

“T hear you have a new little sister.” 

“Yes,” answered the little girl, “just two 
wer ks old.” 

“Did you want it to be a little girl?” asked 
the friend. 

“No; I wanted it to. be a boy,” she re- 
plied, “but it came while I was at school.” 
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Sammy: (proud possessor of a new watch): 
“Why don’t you ask me what time it is ?” 


The Correct Address 
LITTLE Anna was always glad to say her 
prayers, but she wanted to be sure that 
she was heard in the heavens above as well 
as on the earth beneath. 

One night, after the usual “‘amen,” she 
dropped her head upon the pillow and closed 
her eyes. After a moment she raised her 
hand and, waving it frantically. shouted: 

“O Lord, this prayer came from 243 
Grant Avenue.” 


For Her Use 
MBS: MORELOCK’S birthday was near- 
ly due, and one morning shortly before 

that event George, her young son, said: 

“Mother, will you give me a dollar? I 
want to get you a birthday present.” 

“That is very thoughtful of you, dear,” 
replied the mother, very much pleased, “‘ but 
what is it that you need a dollar to buy?” 

“Well, you see, mother,” explained the 
boy, “‘one dollar is the price of it. It’s the 
dandiest catcher’s mask you ever saw.” 


oma SE Ae 


Unreasonable 
Two little girls, Annie ar 
Gertrude, were playing t 
gether one morning. Short 
after Annie came in from t! 
playground, Gertrude w: 
heard crying bitterly. 
“What is Gertrude cryin 
about?” asked Annie’s mother 
“Why,” explained Anni 
‘she dug a great big hole ou 
in the garden, and her mothe 
wouldn’t let her take it int 
the house with her.” 


Of Infinitesimal Importance 
A famous baseball-man, 


is a prolific story-teller, 
and oftentimes his yarns ar 
the source of great amusement 
to his friends. Here is on 
of his new ones: 

“A friend of mine, a metro 
politan merchant who had 
amassed quite a fortune by 
close application to his busi- 
ness, was being entertained 
one evening at a friend’s house 
where he encountered a num- 
ber of young women graduates 
whose conversation suddenly 
turned to a discussicn of the 
development of the English 
novel. 

“The merchant speedily ex- 
perienced a feeling within, which told him 
that he was ‘out of it.’ After a few minutes 
of animated colloquy, during a brief respite, 
one of the young women turned to him 
sweetly and asked: 

“*What do you think of Fielding, Mr. 
Ellis?’ 

“*Oh, fielding is important, of course,’ our 
friend quickly responded, ‘but it isn’t worth 
much unless you've got good pitchers and 
men who can hit the ball.’” 


Dual Personality 
GROCER was bending over a barrel, 


scooping up some sugar. While his back 
was turned toward the counter an adolescent 
youth of uncertain voice entered the store 
and said, in a high, effeminate voice, “I want 
a pound of coffee and” —jus¢ here his change- 
able voice dropped to deep bass—‘‘two 
pounds of lard.” 
“All right,” answered the grocer; “just 
be patient and I'll wait on you Joth in a 
moment.” 
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Over Delicate 
| T was in a small Southwestern town that 
the town council, which we infer is be- 
ming unduly delicate, caused this notice 
appear in the local newspaper when a 
tax on dogs was imposed : 
“Tax on each dog—male, one dollar; vice 
1, three dollars.” 


Revised Version 


\) RS. ORMOND was very busy with sev- 
12 eral guests, and little Austin was left 
to his fathe ry who de cide d to take the boy to 
Sunday-school. It was quite a little walk, 
nd Mr. Ormond endeavored to improve the 
time by teaching Austin the Golden Text, 
the words of which were, “‘ Whatsoever a man 
veth, that shall he also reap.” 

\ustin repeated it obediently after his 
tatner several times, and seemed to have 
.astered the correct wording 

During the Sunday-school exercises, the 
teacher turned to Austin and said: 

“Now let me hear if you can say 
Golden Text.” 

Mr. Ormond, who was seated near by, 
heard the question and listened attentively 
to his son’s answer. Austin hesitated for a 
moment, and then answered: 

“Whatsoever a man 
sews always rips.” 


the 


Hard Earned 


E AN longed for a kit- 

ten with all her heart, 
but her mother was not 
fond of cats, so her eager 
pleadings were unreward- 
ed until illness made it 
necessary for Jean to go 
to the hospital. 

“T will make a bargain 
with you, Jean,” said 
her mother. “If you 
will be a brave little girl 
about having vour ope- 
ration, you shall have the 
nicest kitten l can 
find.” 

Jean took the ether 


without a struggle. But 
later, as she came out 
from under the anes- 


thetic, she realized how 
very sick and wretched 
she felt. The nurse 
leaned over to catch her 
hrst spoken word. 

“What a bum 
to get 


“ How is she 


wav 
a atl? P 
a cat!” moaned 


the child. 
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“ My dear si 
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Why She Stayed 
RS. ATWELL had had a quarrel with her 


maid, Lizzie, a product of the Emerald 

Isle, and the maid remarked that she would 
leave. 

“Lizzie,” said the mistress, severely, “you 
must stay until I get another girl.” 

“| intend to, mum,” said Lizzie. “Shure 
it’s only right some wan should tell her the 
kind of a woman ye are.” 


One at a Time 
MISS HODGES, the Sunday-school teach- 
er, glanced around at her class as the 
“T want to be an angel” was being 
sung, and when it was finished she looked at 
one of the little girls and said: 

**Hannah, you were not singing that beau- 
tiful song, ‘I want to be an angel,’ with the 
rest of us.” 

“No, ma’am,” replied the child, shaking 
her head. 

“And why did you not sing?” 
teacher. 

“Well, I’m not going to tell a story about 
it,” said the little girl. “I’m having enough 
trouble learning to play the piano without 
bothering with a harp.” 


song 


asked the 
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“Hey, boy! Quit yer shovin’!” 





Not Historical 


ISS SMITH, the teacher, was hearing 
the history class. The pupils seemed 

unusually dull on this occasion, and in vain 
did the teacher try to get them to give the 
correct answers. At last, she looked at the 
child who was her star pupil. 

* Now, Elsie,” she said, “Mary followed 
Edward VL., didn’t she?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the little girl. 

““And now, who followed Mary?” asked 
the teacher, hopefully. 

All was silent for a moment, then Elsie 
raised her hand. 

“Yes, Elsie?” queried the teacher. “Who 
followed Mary?” 

“Her little lamb, teacher,” said Elsie, tri- 
umphantly. 


Too Monotonous for the Deer 
PARTY of American tourists who were 
staying at a hotel in the Scotch High- 

lands were questioning a gillie as to the pros- 
pect of securing game. 

“ Are there ever any deer about here?” one 
of the party questioned. 

“Weel,” replied the gillie, ponderously, 
“there was yin, but the gentlemen were aye 
shooting and shooting at it, and I’m o’ the 
opinion that it left the deestrict.” 


The Temperate Lover 


RIGHT are the skies in Central Park, 
Gay, I believe, the throngs; 
The little dogs and birdies bark 
And sing their usual songs, 
Respectively—but songs are stale 
To me, and skies are gray. 
I’ve even turned a trifle pale 
Since Laura sailed away. 


Laura is not beyond compare— 
At least, not much beyond. 

You might not call her wondrous fair, 
Nor find her wildly fond. 

But (though she says one mustn’t be 
A gusher—and I won’t) 

My hours with her mean much to me, 
And hours with others don’t. 


Return, my love! for on the whole 
Your absence brings regret. 

In fact, you’re quite the dearest soul 

happen to hav: met. 

I’m keeping cool—I’m not the sort 
To put these things too strong— 

But, hang it! Laura, life is short, 
And days without you long. 

CLARENCE Day, Jr. 


























The TWO CARS 


[he Fine Carriage has always yielded a double satisfaction. It is something more than 
a vehicle. 

For centuries past the Private Coach of the Nobility, with its Crest on the Door and 
all its Equipage, had an important value in addition to its luxury. It was a register 
of family standing. It was an expression of family taste. It had the same air of 
privacy and reserve that surrounded the owner’s estate. 

[he fine motor car to-day, in its highest development, performs the same dual func- 
tion. It provides the greatest safety and ease of travel. It is also an expression of 
the owner’s individuality and position. 

The Locomobile is an interesting example of the dual development of the style car- 
riage. It is an Uncommon Car, just as a man who achieves distinction both pro- 
fessionally and socially, is an Unusual Man. 

| nrestricted as to expense, the builders of the Locomobile have, for fifteen years, 
concentrated their efforts on a limited number of fine motor cars. The result is 
car developed to the very highest point, structurally and artistically. 

The engineering development of the Locomobile came first. For years to make the 
Locomobile the Best Built Car was the chief endeavor. ‘Man is a builder before he 
is an architect, an artisan before he is an artist.” 

Artists, not Engineers, later built Beauty, Style, and Taste into the Locomobile. 
Such a car can only be produced in limited quantities. 


a 


lhe fixed Locomobile policy limits the number produced, in order that special atten- 
tion may be given to each Locomobile, so that it will have the desired dual develop- 
ment. 

Were the I ocomobile made in larger numbers, by any other organization, in any 
other way, it would be an inferior car; inferior in its specific value as a vehicle, in- 
ferior in its artistic value as an adjunct of the family estate. 

By many it is deemed unnecessarily strong, and fine; unnecessarily expensive, but it 
is not a car for the many, but for the few. The effort of the Locomobile is de ‘ed 
to Quality, not Quantity. 


The 
LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 


of America 
MAKERS OF FINE MOTOR CARS 






































TIFFANY & GO. 


1915 BLUE Book 


A CATALOGUE —- Not ILLUSTRATED 


IT GIVES THE RANGE OF PRICES 
OF THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
STOCK OF JEWELRY AND SILVER: 
WARE IN THE WORLD 


IT WILL BE SENT UPON 
REQUEST. THE MAILORDER 
DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


HETH AVENUE &3/ “STREET 
New York 
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In Peace and in War 


—in Sickness and in 
Health —in Good {¢ 
Times and Bad Times &@ 
—in all climes and in 
all seasons—for chil- 
dren and grown-ups—the food that builds 
strong and sturdy bodies, fit for the day’s 
work or the day’s play, 1s 


Shredded Wheat 


the one staple, universal breakfast cereal that sells at 
the same price throughout the civilized world. War 
always furnishes an excuse for increasing the cost of 
living, but no dealer can raise the price of Shredded 
Wheat. It is always the same in price and quality— 
contains more real nutriment, pound for pound, than 
meat or eggs and costs much less—is ready-cooked 
and ready-to-serve. 

ay TwoShredded Wheat Biscuits with milk orcream 

) supply all the wutriment needed for a half day’s 
werk er play. Delicious for any meal in com- 


bination with sliced pineapples, sliced bananas, 
canned peaches, pears or any fruit. 


“It’s All in the Shreds” 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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“OF THIS ARE THE WORLD'S LIBRARIES MADE” 


\ JAR has ever been the great stimulant of literature, and vol- 4 
umes have already been written about The Last War. | 
So do the World’s Librarics grow; and the bookcases for 
its libraries must possess—a like capacity to grow. Your 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcase 


grows section by section as book-storing requirements increase. It is ever 
the perfect mate for your needs. 

Your choice of many styles and finishes. Write for Catalog JJ11S and \ 
“The World’s Best Books,’’—a little pamphlet listing selections from the if 
world’s literature by eminent litterateurs of past days and present. ti 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co. Cincinnati 


Makers of Sectional Bookcases, Filing Equipment 
(Wood, and Steel), Steel Safes, Stationers’ Supplies 
On sale by 2000 agents and branch stores. Freight prepaid 
Branch Stores: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Washington, D.C. 
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Christmas Nimber 





Mark ‘TWAIN 


once devised a great plan for fixing in the memory the dates of history. He worked 
it out in a deliciously funny way into a sort of game and made dozens of delightfully 
amusing drawings to illustrate the scheme. He never wrote anything more amusing 
than the article which tells how the plan is worked. This article will be published for 


the first time in Harper’s for December. It is illustrated with more than twenty of 
Mark Twarn’s own drawings. 











Lincoln and General McClellan 


A New Chapter of History from the Unpublished Diaries of John Hay 
€ When John Hay was Lincoln’s secretary a remarkable intimacy existed between the two men 
Lincoln talked to Hay as he probably talked to no one else. Hay made a faithful record of these 
conversations in his carefully kept diary, which has never been given to the public. Wri11am 
Roscor Tnayer, the historian, has prepared for publication in the December Harper's a por- 
tion of this diary which gives an intensely interesting picture of Lincoln and some of the Union 
generals, notably General McClellan. A new chapter of history of the greatest interest. 





The Child in the Garden 


€ An exquisite group of pictures in full color painted for the Christmas number of 
Harper's MaAGazine 


By ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 











8 Noteworthy Short Stories 


* Humor is a leading feature, but there are splendid stories of every sort in this group—stories 
of child life, stories of youth and romance, and some others of a big dramatic sort. 


John Masefield 


is a poet who loves the sea 





and because he feels that the old-time sailing-ships are 
fast disappearing and will soon be only a memory he and Atvin Lancpon CopuRN 
pay tribute to them in the December Harper’s, Mr. Maserretp with a remarkable 
poem and Mr. Copurn with a group of his most striking pictures. 











22 Pages in Color and Tint 
Booth Tarkington’s Great Serial 


“THE TURMOIL” z 
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Illustration of a reproduction of 4 Persian Carpet of the early 14th Century 


Design Interest in Eastern Rugs 


T is not alone as works of art that Eastern Rugs are interesting. The 
true types suggest something of the life and religious thought of those 
who created them. Mythology, a potent force with primitive people, 

exerted a strong influence on the decorative art of the earlier periods. 


In the rug illustrated above is depicted, in archaic form, the “Lion of 
the Sun” attacking the “Stag of the Night” — symbolizing light over- 
coming darkness, or the triumph of goodness over evil. 


On our own looms in the East, we are reproducing many fine and 
characteristic examples of early weaving, preferring to devote our 
attention to a thoroughly artistic rather than a tremendously large 
production of any one design. 


These rugs of distinctive character are sold for little or no more than 
is asked for the ordinary, commonplace rugs of trade, which reach this 
country in great quantities. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Established 1843 
Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Interior Decorators Furniture Makers Floor Coverings and Fabrics 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Do You 
One Having 


Ex-President Roosevelt used to astonish 
callers at the White House by his intimate 
knowledge of their business. He knew how 
to tap the right sources in advance. 





Pres. Poincare 


Somay you. With the new Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica you can be the peer of the most intelligent men 
and women. It is the means to comprehensive, 
accurate knowledge upon any subject. This won- 
derful book, published by the Cambridge University 
rer Press, and written by 1500 recognized authorities, 
; =X brings a fund of profitable information within your 
oy di d mental reach. Every branch of human thought and 





activity—teligion, geography, politics, all the sciences, 
history, invention, manufacture, commerce, finance, art and 
literature—is discussed in a way that enlightens, educates arid entertains. 


Every day comes an opportunity to stand out above your fellow men because 
you 4now. You discuss the morning’s news that the warring nations of Europe 
complain of each other’s atrocities, asserting that many acts are committed contrary 
to the laws of war. What are the laws of war? How were they made and what 
compels them to be observed? Let an eminent authority tell you in the Britannica. 


Why Did the European Cauldron Boil Over? 


The Kaiser declared war on France because Russia refused to let Austria make war on Servia. 
This is a true but a very superficial answer to the popular inquiry as to the cause of the greatest 


war of all times. 


This war is the sudden boiling up of conditions that have been simmering for generations. Ask 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
120 West 32d St., New York 


Please send me, free of cost, 


The Britannica Book of the 
War."’ 


Name 


OTT oT TT 


ee 


Street 





City 





State 





Bismarck 


TOé MENTAL 
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Underwood & Underwood, C25 6 pS fa 
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Authority? 


the trained man who knows how to find the 
truth of things quickly to tell you why 
Russia counts on an uprising of the Slavs 
against Austria; why Italy refuses to take 
sides with Austria; why Belgium, Switzerland and 
Holland are called the “buffer” states; why Belgium 
is called the “Cock Pit” of Europe, and he will turn 
straight to the one book of complete, condensed, 
authentic information—the New Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (29 volumes, 41,000 separate articles). 
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The serious-minded reader who owns this fainous 
work is not content with mere newspaper reports of 
the fighting day by day. He gets at the causes of 
the war—the story of the personal ambitions, diplomatic in- 
trigues, national fears and racial hatreds that brought on this catastrophe 
which affects the whole human race, not only the living, but many generations to 
come. He turns to the article on Germany and reads of the federation of the 
German states and the birth of the Empire; of its war with Austria, now its ally, 
and how the sudden rise of Germany, under Bismarck’s leadership, upset the 
balance of power on the Continent. He learns how Austria got its foothold in the Balkans. He 
turns to Russia and learns about the Czar’s aspirations in the Black Sea area, and to England and 
learns of her long diplomatic effort to maintain the political equilibrium among five envious powers. 


Our New Booklet Tells This Extraordinary Story 
“The Britannica Book of the War’’ gives the only authoritative review of events in Europe which 
have nowy resulted in calling 17,000,000 men into the field. This booklet, just off the press, 
consists of 48 pages, and all of the information in it is taken from the New Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


For your convenience we attach a coupon, which we invite you to fill in and send to us. 
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The Boy Emigrants 


By Noan Brooks 


A series of glowing pictures brilliantly illustrating the story of the rush to the California goldfields in forty-nine greatly er 


hance the value of this already acknowledged classic. 


he prolonged popularity of the book calls for its publication in tl 


handsome edition, and warrants the expectation that it will be a leading holiday book of the season. 
With ten full-page illustrations and lining-paper in full colors by H. J. DUNN. $2.00 met; postage exira 





In Dickens’s London 


By F. Hopkinson Smit 


The reader of this volume will, in effect, 
have the delightful experience not only of 
visiting those London scenes frequented 
by Charles Dickens himself, but also 
those used by him as scenes in his novels 
and familiar through them in connection 
with Alfred jingle, Nancy, Bob Sawyer, 
Sam Weller, Quilp, The Marchioness, 
Mr. Pickwick, Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, 
and so on, in the company of that most 
sympathetic and eloquent guide, the 
author-artist 


" 


With 24 full-page illustrations from the 
Guthor's drawings in charcoal 
3.50 nel wostage extra 


The Cruise of the 
“Janet Nichol ”’ 


Among the South Sea Islands 


By Mrs. Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


Lovers of Stevenson and his work 
will discover a new inspiration in the 
diary of his wife written during their 
voyage in 1890 through the South Seas 
The material taken from this diary and 
used here has never been given to the 
public before in any way The diary 
was written with no thought of publi 
cation, but as Mrs. Stevenson says “to 
help her husband's memory where his 
own diary had fallen in arrears.” 
po 


$1.75 net stage extra 
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Edinburgh" 
By Rosert Louis STEVENSON 


A beautiful edition of this classic work 
on the capital of Scotland, in which 
Stevenson displayed some of the most 
charming and personal phases of his 
style and his character, illustrated by a 
master hand. 

New illustrated edition with 16 full-page 
illustrations by JAMES HERON 
$1.75 net 





J 
Memories 
By Joun GALSworTHy 


This is a charmingly sympathet 
biographical sketch of a dog—a spanie 
that came into the author's possessix 
almost at birth and remained with hin 
through life 
Illustrated with 4 full page colored illustra- 

tions and a large number in black and 

white by Maup EARLE i bout 
$1.50 net posiage extra 





FOR BOYS 


African Adventure Stories 
By J. Atpen LorInc 
Field Naturalist to the Roosevelt Afri- 
can Expedition. With a foreword by 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
PARTIAL CONTENTS 
A Narrow Escape from African Blacks 
Fighting an African Grass-Fire 
Chased by an Ostrich 
Mauled by an Elephant 
A Fatal Encounter with Lions 
A Fight with Hippos 
A Race with a Rhino 
Imprisoned by a Cobra 
Treed by an Elephant 
Captured by African Savages 
Cornered by Baboons 
A Fight with Five Lions 


Illustrated. 8v0. $1.50 net; 
extra 


postage 





SONS 


MAGAZINE 


AND GIRLS 


The Wolf Hunters 


By Georce Birp GRINNELL 
Edited and arranged from the Manu 
script Diary cf Ropert M. Peck 


_ 


The true adventures and thrilling ex 


periences of three young cavalrymen who 
>» winter of 1861-62 in hunting 
the Western Plains A re 
record of courage and adven 





lilustrated. $1.25 met; postage extra 


Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare 


“We have never seen a better edition 
of this attractive book.” 
Westminster Gazette. 
With 16 plates in color by NorMAN M. 
Price. $1.50 net 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ADVERTISER. 
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The November SCRIBNER 


THE WAR IN EUROPE 


Three Great Articles in this Number: 
Thoughts on This War, by John Galsworthy 


Does te war mark the end of Mystic Christianity? 


The Germans in Brussels, by Richard Harding Davis 


A pen-picture of the tremendous energy and efficiency of the German troops 


The Trade Opportunities of the United States, by A. 
Barton Hepburn, of the Chase National Bank. What the United 


States can do to develop and increase its commerce in the present crisis. 

















Theodore Roosevelt’s Down an Unknown River into 


the Equatorial Forest. The thrilling story of the end of a hazard- 
ous journey through the rapids and escape from starvation and disaster. 
Illustrated from photographs by Kermit Roosevelt and Others. 


Aerial Fox and Geese, by Be Beg Archibald. The onl 


played by the Austrian balloon corpeand pursuing wotoaobils, Illustrated. 





Norway and the Norwegians from an American Point 
of Vi 1eWw, by Price Collier. The life of the people, the social, 


political, and economic aspects of this wonderful country. 





The Stadium and College Athletics, by Lawrence e Perry. 
The great concrete football sanphithentres the colleges have built and are 
building. The first complete account of these ialialaaaees structures. JIilus. 


Short Stories: « The Adventurer,” by Nelson Lloyd. « The Necessity 
of Being Irish,” by Maurice Francis Egan. « Pa-Jim,” by Wilbur Daniel 
Steele. «* Knives and Forks,” by L. Brooke. 


Subscriptions to Scribner’s Magazine may begin with any number. The subscription price is $3.00 a year 
Remittances by draft, express or yaa» al money order, or in currency if sent by registered mail, No 
extra charge jor Canadian postage. 











For other countries in the postal union single subscriptions $4.00, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS, NEW YORK 
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NEW 


BOOKS 
ON 


THE 


CENTURY 


CO.’S 
LISTS 


From the Log of the Velsa 


By Arnold Bennett, Author of ‘‘ Clayhanger,”’ ‘‘ The Old 
Wives’ Tale,’’ etc. Fifty-two illustrations (four in 
color) by the author and by E. A. Rickards 
A record of the carefree wanderings and adventures of author 
and artist as the Velsa adventured the ports of Holland, Denmark, 
France, Flanders, and the English East Coast. Arnold Bennett's 
gift of description, his sense of the rich variety which underlies 
every incident and experience, his humor, make this a chronicle for 

every wander-loving and holiday-loving American. 
Cover in color. Royal octavo, 350 pages. Price, boxed, $3.00 net, 
postage extra 


The Honest House 
By Ruby Ross Goodnow in collaboration with Rayne Adams 
For every one who wishes to create a home which is expressive 
of its owner and at the same time consistent in ali its parts, true to a 
chosen style, and containing throughout the elements of good de- 
sign. It deals, practically and constructively, with the problems of 
the average house-builder. 


Charmingly and very helpfuily illustrated. Price, boxed, $3.00 net, 
postage 12 cents 


The Study of Modern Painting 
By Margaret Steele Anderson 
In these pages the layman finds brought together, and briefly ex- 
plained, the movements and the significance of modern painting, to- 
gether with the work of the big men who stand forit. A concise and 
constructive survey of modern art, done with care and enthusiasm, 


The forty full-page illustrations show canvases of the more significant 
modern artists. Price $2.00 net, postage 10 cents 


Reminiscences of Tolstoy 
By his son, Count Ilya Tolstoy 

This is Tolstoy—the man rather than the author—as his children 
knew him. Count Ilya Tolstoy’s recollections of his father include 
the whole scene and all of the principal persons in the drama of 
the great novelist’s life. 

Forty-eight insets from photographs of interest. Royal octavo, 407 pages 

Price $2.50 net, postage 12 cents 


The Life Story of a Russian Exile 
By Marie Sukioff 


The remarkable experiences of a remarkable Russian girl, one 
of the very few condemned to exile in Siberia for life who have 
escaped and lived. The simply told narrative burns with a passion 
of feeling for the wrongs of her people. 

Thirty-two illustrations from photographs. 12mo. 350 pages 
Price $1.50 net, postage 10 cents 


The Old World in the New 


By Edward Alsworth Ross, Professor of Sociology, the 
University of Wisconsin, and author of ‘‘ Changing 
America,’’ ‘‘The Changing Chinese,”’ etc. 


What every American citizen, of whatever nationality, ought 
to know of the significance of past and present immigration to the 
American people. Trams, maps, statistical tables, and fifty 
illustrations from significant photographs showing immigrant 
types and life add much to the value and interest of the book. 

Octavo, 327 pages. Price $2.40 net, postage 12 cents 
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By ALICE HEGAN RICE 





On a steamer crossing the Pacific occurs the meeting between a 

young Englishman with a blighted love and an American girl who has 

left her heart athome. Read what takes place. Pictures by Crosby. 
Price $1.00 net, postage 5 cents 
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FICTION 
ON 


THE 
CENTURY 
CO.’S 
LISTS 


Of course, you are going 
to make this a Book 
Christmas—everybody 
is. Let the CenturyCo.’s 
new Illustrated Cata- 
logue serve you in all 
gift planning and buy- 
ing. Sent to any address 
on post card request 





Little Eve Edgarton 
By Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 


Enter—Little Eve Edgarton, in a shabby suit of boy’s riding- 

clothes, a curious, drooping little figure, standing by her father’s 

chair: that was the conventional young man’s first picture of her. 

And the love story of these two is the most absorbing and whimsical 

Eleanor Hallowell Abbott has told since “‘ Molly Make-Believe.”’ 
Crosby illustrations. Price $1.00 net, postage § cents 


The Charmed Life of Miss Austin 


By Samuel Merwin, author of ‘Anthony the Absolute,” 
‘*The Honey Bee,”’ etc. 


It begins in Shanghai, the modern Bagdad, during a riotous out- 
break of French soldiers. A charming American girl steps out 
from the safety of her hotel and falls headlong into an amazing 
series of adventures. It ends on the steamer for Singapore, with— 
well, just as you would wish a romance of love and adventure to 
end. 


Striking illustrations by Crosby. Price $1.35 net, postage 10 cents 


The Encounter 
By Anne Douglas Sedgwick, Author of ‘‘ Tante”’ 


The “encounter” is between Persis—an American girl of nine- 
teen, very lovely, unconventional in thought and action—and 
three German philosophers, expressing in their teachings the ideas 
of modern Germany. A book of daring plot, and of that exquisite 
workmanship which characterizes all Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s 
writings. 

Price $1.30 net, postage 10 cents 


Persons Unknown 
A Mystery Story for Everybody 
By Virginia Tracy 


First of all a love story, but the story of a love harassed from 
the beginning by a mysterious murder; and the untangling of that 
mystery leads the reader through chapter after chapter of unex- 
pected turns, sensational thrills, and puzzling climaxes. 

Mlustrations by Raleigh. Price $1.35 net, postage 10 cents 


Phyllis 


By Maria Thompson Daviess, Author of ‘‘ The Melting of 
Molly,’’ ‘‘ The Tinder Box,’’ etc. 


Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents 
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The NEW-KIND of BOOKS for GIRLS 


The Finest Christmas Present for Any Girl 


SENT FREE, All Charges Prepaid, for Examination 


Play, properly directed, is the most powerful 
educative force in a child’s life—stronger than 
school training, and more lasting than endless 
admonitions. 


THE MARY FRANCES BOOKS 


By JANE EAYRE FRYER 


Teach in story form in accordance with this 

principle. Starting with the easiest things, they 

carry the fascinated little reader through an 

absorbing account of Mary Frances’ experiences, 

by which is imparted systematic instruction that 

will cling to the child all through life. These 

books are modeled on the plan of the well-known 
280 pages. Mary Frances Cook Book, so popular for several 280 pages 
7x9 ; inches years. 7x9 j inches 


THE MARY FRANCES SEWING BOOK 


OR ADVENTURES AMONG THE THIMBLE PEOPLE 
Tells, in as quaint and delightful a story as ever appealed to a child’s imagination, how the 
fairy ‘Thimble People” taught ‘‘Mary Frances” to sew. It teaches the reader how to make every 
variety of garment—how to make the various stitches—how to use patterns—how to fold and cut 
the material—how to piece it together. The book includes a complete set of patterns for doll 
clothes—undergarments—street clothes—coats—hats—even a wedding dress. I!lustrated with 300 


colored drawings that for interest and instruction are absolutely inimitable. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. Price, only $1.50. 


es RECT eee 


The New Mary Frances Book for 1914 


THE MARY FRANCES HOUSEKEEPER 
OR ADVENTURES AMONG THE DOLL PEOPLE 


Instils the fundamentals of good housekeeping through the delightful story of Mary Frances’ 
experiences in teaching her dolls to keep house, skilfully taking advantage of the natural childish 
instinct to “play house.” A glimpse into this book is enough to make a girl’s heart leap, for not 
only does she find the story of the Paper Doll Family and how they acquired a home, but also 36 
sheets of wonderful paper dolls and patent cut-out furniture requiring no pins or paste. Woven 
into the story is a practical course in housekeeping. Handsomely bound in cloth. Illustrations on 
every page. Price, only $1.50. 


You Can See One of These Books 
At Our Expense 


No description can do these books justice. But when you 
examine them—when you read a few of the pages, and realize 
the fascination of the stories—when you appreciate the wonder- 
ful idea on which they are based, you will understand how allur- 
ing and instructive they are toany girl. Indicate on the coupon 
which book you desire, and it will be sent free, all charges prepaid, 
for examination. If it does not please you, send it back at our 
expense. You place yourself under no obligation in filling in 
and mailing the coupon. Do it today. 


Publishers THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 
1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Please send, all charges prepaid, the 
following Mary Frances book as marked, 
I will return itor remit price {ndicated 
within 5 days. Also send your 70-page 
catalogue of other books and Bibles. 


Sewing Book 

Housekeeping Book ....... $1.50 
Cook Book . - -$1.20 
(Check the book you.went) H.M.11-14 
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An even better story than Mr. Dawson’s 
THE CARDEN WITHOUT WALLS 
Spring field Republican: Illustrated. $1.35 net 


“here is no gainsaying that this is one of the most striking pieces of 
fiction of the year. 





Bookman: 
“His personages are an unadulterated joy. . This complex and 
richly endowed cross-section of life. . The children, keen, bright, The Author of THE RAFT 
vitally alive, and every one of them a personality.” 
There is no gloom in The New “ Martha” Book 
THE ROSIE WORLD | MARTHA ana CUPID 
By Parker Fillmore $1.00 net 
It is akin to “Sentimental Tommy,” only it By Julie M. Lippmann 
has a grown-up love story, too. It is worth a 
great deal to know such a trump as Rosie Author of 
O’Brien, and to live for a while in her brave, te 
laughing little universe. Martha By-the-Day. 14th Printing. $1.00 net 
“As true as your mother’s love. . . . Com- Making-Over-Martha. 6th Printing. $1.20 net 
pound of pure laughter so easily tuned to 
tears.” —Chicago Herald. $1.30 net. “The cheeriest, happiest books.” 





New Non-Fiction 
BELSHAZZAR COURT (New Yoon) Simeon Strunsky 
Simeon Strunsky, who can and actually does write real humor which is wise and yet not old, which 


is new and yet not smart- -alecky. Sketches of American city life, most of which have appeared 
in the “Atlantic Monthly.” By the author of “ Through the Outlooking Glass.” $1.25 net. 


MOTHERS AND CHILDREN si Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


By the author of “4 Montessori Mother,” etc. Concrete advice and a simple discussion of the 
underlying principles for that most complicated enterprise—the rearing of children. $1.25 net. 


A MODERN VIEW OF CHRIST __sLucius Hopkins Miller 


Professor of Biblical Literature, Princeton. $1.00 net. Just ready. 
Discusses from a modern point of view the sources of our information regarding Christ; also His 
life, teaching and Divinity. Its conclusions will greatly interest those who honestly seek the truth. 


HABIT William James 


Perhaps the most practically helpful thing William James ever wrote: the chapter on “Habit,” 
reprinted from his two-volume “Psychology” 50 cents net. 


AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS (\2%2.,) Helen Marot 


ember 
What the American union thinks and believes and says about itself. $1.25. 


THE CHANGING DRAMA Archibald Hendersen 


Author of “George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Works,” “ European Dramatists,” etc. $1.50 net. 
Discusses significant changes in the drama itself rather than individual dramatists. The contents 
include Drama in the New Age; The New Criticism and the New Ethics; Science and the New 
Drama; The New Forms—Realism and the Pulpit Stage; Naturalism and the Free Theatre; The 
Battle with Illusions; The New Technic; The Newer Tendencies. 
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" Power f Will” | 
Oo if 
By FRANK CHANN, 
yy ING HADDOCK, Ph.D., M.S. 
‘ 
k Channina Haddock ° -4 Hosts of readers of this book have ‘ 
Free ad . a Sent on FREE Trial for Five Days write n their thanks and gratitude ; 
D., M.S., is one of the most This great work on practical psychology provides @ thorough to Dr. Haddock. Below area few oh 
1g write rs on practical Psy- scientific course in Will-training, consisting of 28 lessons. Its extracts of some of the letters, | f 
. now living. He ranks with results have actually bordered on the marvelous. which now make a mass six feet 18] 
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“ist of with i i € 
, Partial L sy bitions in men and women who have been turned from their 
Contents life purposes aud has shown its students how to CARRY 
FORWARD those ambitions into consummation. 
w of Great Thinkin . 
net aw t - — bn wn hich it Helps Everybody “ The first thing I happened 
: Depends The readers of this book talk of it asa Bible. They range from eons =  o_ = 
net How to Develop Analytical great captains of industry to clerks. They include physicians, the eee Maes mel . a eo 
Power lawyers, artists, writers and advertising men of renown. you hot chapte BS 
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Six Principles for Develop- can actually alter the physiological formation of his brain, by re eee Springs, A rk. . \ 
er ing Will means of his Will. , This is not a theory, it is a proven fact 1 aap shee rt ‘ : 
| ease Po $0 1s ; ian a “The book backs up every ! 
How bis In rease Powers of And the unusual value of this great work is that IT SHOWS statement and claim made { 
Bee ae YOU JUST HOW TO DO THIS FOR YOURSELF—in clear, in your advertising 
lis mm A Ro re fr nite ay stimulating lessons, which anybody can follow and I. Muntean, 4310 Broad ( 
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Bs CENTURY 


Re for th COMING YEAR 


; y) WILL be essentially a magazine with a world horizon. 
ilk It will deal first with Life, and secondly with Literature. 5) 
ta) Its keynote, sincerity; its aim, to follow the frontiers of / 


| FOUR ie 
: IMPORTANT D8 
SERIALS 


THE CENTURY 
plans to run four serials 
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The Sword during the comingyear, ; “ 
fy h complete in from three \} 
Oo out to six numbers each. 7 } 


a story of love and war by 
James Lane Allen, 
\ opens with the November number. 


od 
A brilliant novel by 


Jean Webster, 
author of “ Daddy-Long - Legs,” 


will begin early in the new 
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The “WAR and the CENTURY : 


HE CENTURY MAGAZINE, beginning with this 
November number, will interpret to it readers what lies back 
of the bare facts of bullesin and despatch. A notable group 
of Century contributors is already engaged on this 1 important work. 
In New York, W. Morgan Shuster, author of “The Strangling 
* of Persia,” and Sesnaal P. Orth, professor at Cornell University, 
will write of the war and its effects from an ethnic and political 
point of view. 
>» From London James Davenport Whelpley, author of “The « 
Trade of the World” and of recent Century papers on diplo- 
macy, will contribute articles dealing with the personalities of the 
| war lords and the spirit of the nations. 
Estelle Loomis, the brilliant short story writer, now in Paris, 
. will be sending Tu Century sketches of vivid human interest. 
Dr. Hendrik Van Loon, historian and journalist, has gone to his 
native land, Holland, whaes hewill write of the Lseteadsinwartime. 
Arthur Bullard, the well-known novelist and travel writer, is 
to leave for Europe in the near future with a Toving commission 
from THe Century Macazine. His mission is to help build 
the literature that will grow out of the war itself. 





a Se ide of life will be one of the main features of the magazine each 
; month. Among the contributors: 


ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT Harvey O’Hiccins 
Hotwortuy HAL Avice HeGan Rice Caro.ine DUER 
26 Jean WeEssTER Jutian STREET : 
SA Esrette Loomis JenneTTe Lee KATHERINE F, GEROULD 
ae ALGERNON BLacKwoop Max BEERBOHM SY 


Qe 
Exuis PARKER BUTLER STEPHEN FRENCH WHITMAN  ETC., ETC., ETC. 
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AMES HARVEY ROBINSON, professor of history & 
J at Columbia University, is revolutionizing the writing of 
history. He thinks in terms of centuries and phrases with 
, color and vividness. His papers on Social Illusions will be among 
the most notable magazine contributions of the year. His “A Ke 


| Study of Patriotism” with pointed reference to the present war Se 
; will appear in an early number. a) e. 


\ 
South of Panama Ge 


By Edward Alsworth Ross. A series of related articles on South 
% America,done in the crisp vivid style of this popular writer,and de- ies 
. picting the lifeand the commerceof what we are beginning to believe . 
is our future E] Dorado. Presented with keen human interest. 
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Constructive Americans 


In cheerful apposition to the iconoclasm of the last few years, 
Tue Century will offer the life-stories of “Constructive 
Americans, ” written by such keen —e as George Creel, 












Pleasures and Palaces 


Reminiscences of life and people in Europe by the Princess 
Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich (formerly Miss Eleanor Calhoun of , 
my Calitornia), whose distinguished success as an actress and producer 
fe of plays in London and Paris made her a prominent and popular 

figure in court circles, the theatrical world, and the world of letters. 
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RUE to its traditions and meeting the tastes of its dis- 
criminating readers, THe Century will have, each number, Ve} 
its little walled garden of quiet beauty— its gate open to 


24/\@< the lovers of the essay and of verse; the choice flowering of such ? aN 
Old World and New World writers as: yy 4 
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E. C. Benson Louts UNTERMEYER 

STEPHEN PHILLIPs Francis GRIERSON 

Vina D. Scupper Fretpinc Hai 

Hivarre BE.Loc Epirn THomas 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


THE NEW WRITER 


ie) The magazine of real vitality is always eager for the fresh note 

)@) and the challenging point-of-view of the new writer. THE 

oi. Century has always welcomed the new-comer who has some- 
thing to say, and a refreshing way of saying it; and plans this 

ee year to introduce to its readers a number of young writers who 
are destined to accomplish much in the future. 
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| From the Boston Transcript of August 7, 1914 


| 
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“THe Century has done great things. 


ak 


&- 


“It has recorded chapters not alone of American history; it 
has actually made possible contributions to the history of letters, 
has marked advance in art and science, and identified itself with 

» the whole line of scholarly advance. 
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“In the last year or so the pages of Tue Century have 
tingled with the electric currents of modern thought and feeling. ¢ 
. Imperious questions have been threshed out in it; new forces 

have had their spokesman; and the distinctive literary quality 
s has not been allowed to lapse... . 


oo 


“As such, a journal ever welcomed will be the more welcome 
>” 
ef) as the months go past. 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 








Samuel F. 
By Edward 


A biography of the inventor of the telegraph 


B. Morse 


L. Morse 


The first authoritative biography, based on his letters and journals, of a man who was not onl) 
a great inventor, but a notable painter as well, and the intimate of many famous persons. His 
son has done his work with skill and intelligence, and the result is a notable addition to American 


biography. 2 vols. Fully illustrated. $7.50 net. 


A Far Journey 
By ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY. A remark- 
able autobiography of a Syrian who landed at New York 
twenty years ago with nine cents in his pocket, and who 
now is an American clergyman occupying a famous 
pulpit. $1.75 net. 


Pan-Germanism 
By ROLAND G. USHER. This remarkable book 
is a forecast of the present war and an explanation of 
the forces that made it inevitable. It is intended for 
popular reading and is absolutely impartial. $1.75 net. 


Rutherford B. Hayes 


By CHARLES RICHARD WILLIAMS. A full 
and intimate biography of the nineteenth president of 
the United States, showing him as an unexpectedly 
interesting and important figure in our history. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. $7.50 net. 


Meditations on 


Votes for Women 
By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. A quiet consider- 
ation of the subject, showing that the granting of the 
suffrage to women at the present time is a conservative 
measure. $1.00 net. 


The Grand Tour in 


the Eighteenth Century 
By WILLIAM E. MEAD. A quaint, amusing and 


instructive account of the modes and conditions of trav- 
el in eighteenth-century Europe. Llustrated. $4.00 net. 


On the Cosmic Relations 


By HENRY HOLT. This study covers with ex- 
traordinary completeness, enlightenment, and author- 
ity, the whole ground of psychic phenomena, so-called, 
as a basis for the belief in the immortality of the soul. 
2 vols. $5.00 





’ 
War’s Aftermath 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN an 

ERNEST JORDAN. An authesltative sede tf at 
effect of the American Civil War on the quaiity of man- 
hood in the South. The startling results revealed by 
this investigation are prophetic of what we may expect 
on an even larger e from the present conflict. 


75 cents net. 2 
Thirty Years 


By SIR THOMAS BARCLAY. The insi 
of how the Entente Cordiale, the bond thet hee beers 
bring England into the struggle, was made, told by the 
man chiefly ble for its exist $3.50 net. 


. eye 
Civilization and Health 
By WOODS HUTCHINSON. A breezy, authori- 
tative discussion of some of the most important topics 
pertaining to the health of men and women living under 
the conditions of modern life. $1.50 net. 


The Home Book of 
Great Paintings 
By ESTELLE M. HURLL. Informal talks on the 
atest pictures of Michelangelo, Titian, Raphael, 
orreggio, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, and Murillo. With 


| os eed reproduced full-page illustrations. 


A Century’s Change in Religion 
By GEORGE HARRIS. A comparison of religious 


beliefs and practices of today with those of the first 
half of the nineteenth century. $1.25 net. 


The Lure of the Camera 


By CHARLES S. OLCOTT. All who have felt the 
lure of the camera will enjoy this account of the rambles 
and adventures of an amateur photographer both in the 
Old World and in the New. yith 48 full-page illustra- 
tions. $3.00 net. 








Group A 


The Life and Times of Cavour 
By WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 


“ A masterpiece of biographical literature.” 
—Boston Herald. 
2 vols. $3.00 net 


The Life and Letters of 
Martin Luther 
By PRESERVED SMITH 


“This pen picture . . . must long be regarded as the 
authoritative word.’’—Boston Transcript. 
l vol. $1.50 net 








Riverside Popular Biographies 


Biographies of famous men in attractive, inexpensive editions 


Group B 

William Cullen Bryant, by John Bigelow; 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; Washington Irving, by Charlies Dudley 
Warner; Nathaniel Hawthorne, by George E. 
Woodberry; James Russell Lowell, by Ferris 
Greenslet; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson; Edgar Allan 
Poe, by George E. Woodberry; Henry D. Tho- 
reau, by Frank B. Sanborn; Walt Whitman, 
by Bliss Perry; John Greenleaf Whittier, by 
George R. Carpenter. Each 75 cents net 

















4 Park St., 
Boston 


The postage on each of the above is extra 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


16 E. 40th St., 
New York 
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NEW FICTION—BIOGRAPHY—ESSAYS-—etc., etc. 





A Ripping Adventure Romance 


The Duke of Oblivion 


By JOHN REED SCOTT. Frontispiece in color. $1.25 net. Postage 
“extra. 

NEW YORK TIMES. 

“There are plots and counter-plots, hand-to-hand fights, and many 
tl ng adventures. . Until the end the reader is keptina 
high state of doubt as to whether or not they will all escape in safety.” 


A Novel of Unusual Distinction 


The Three Furlongers 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. Frontispiece. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 

NEW YORK TIMES. 

“Her story is written with such sincerity of feeling and appreciation 
of moral beauty and contains so much human truth that the author 
leserves warm commendation. For she has given it also 
dramatic moments and strong emotional tension. . . . An 
achievement worth while.” 


9 . os J J 
Betty’s Virginia Christmas 
By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. Illustrated in color, with page 

decorations, artistic cloth binding. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 

A captivating picture of Southern life of anti-bellum days. Betty wins 
the reader on the first page and holds him to the last, while the story 

is the true Christmas spirit of dancing, merry-making, song and sport. 


A Timely and Important Biography 


The True Ulysses S. Grant 


By GENERAL CHARLES KING. 24illustrations. Crown Octavo. 
Buckram. $2.00 net. Half Levant. $5.00 net. Postage extra. 
This new volume in the true Biography and History Series is the 

work of a writer peculiarly fitted to deal with Grant. Not only Grant, 

the general, but Grant, the man, and Grant, the president, are treated 
with the same regard for truth that characterizes all the volumes in 
the series. 


Heroes and Heroines 


of Fiction 
Modern Prose and Poetry 


Essays Political 
and Historical 























By CHARLEMAGNE TOWER. LL.D. 
Former Minister of the U.S. to 
Austro-Hungary, Ambagsor to Russia 
and Germany. ramo. Cloth, $1.50 
net. Postage extra. 

Essays upon vital subjects by one of 
our greatest figuresin the diplomatic 
world willdemandi nstant attention. 

The book willbe widely readf orits 

important revelationsin thelight of 

the present disturbed conditions. 


Boys of All Ages Will Enjoy— 


eas S. WALSH. Crown 8vo. 
alf morocco. $3.50 net. Postage 
extra. 

Mr. Walsh has compiled the 
famous characters and famous 
names in modern novels,romances, 
poems, and dramas. These are 
classified , analyzed, and criticised 
aad supplemented with citations 
from the best authorities. 


Buffalo Bill and the Overland Trail 


By EDWIN L. SABIN. Illustrated in color and black and white. 


$1.25 net. Postage extra. 


This new volume in the Trail Blazer’s Series in addition to being a 
thrilling story of the adventures of a boy in the days of the Overland 
rail, is also a true sketch of the great pioneer and Indian fighter, 


Colonel William F. Cody, 





A strong novel of the 
American wilderness that 
has the tang and flavor 


of a James Fenimore 
Cooper tale, 


‘Ward of 
Tecumseh 


By 


CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT 
Author of 
“Sally Castleton, Southerner” 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. 
Postage extra. 


The ward of Tecumseh is a 
charming French girl brought 
up in the camp of the Shawnee 
Chief and loved by the young 
warrior, Wilwiloway. The 
heroine unexpectedly inherits 
large estates in France and in 
consequence is wooed by an 
unwelcome English cousin. Jack 
Telfair, anold friend, is warned 
of the girl’s plight. She disap- 
pears, but Jack goes on the 
trail, and adventures come 
thick and fast until the final 
rescue. One reads the story 
with the same eagerness that 
the hero feels in his attempt 
to solve the mystery of the 
lost girl [ 











J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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What to Remember in 


NEW BOOKS 








A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION 


By C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
Authors of “Set in Silver,” “‘It Happened in Egypt,” 


The Foreign Legion, the French adventurous fighting for 
keeps peace in Algiers, is now with the Allies. With their pictu 
and exciting life on the North African desert as a backgrou: 
Williamsons here tell the story of the romance of Privat: 
Doran and Sanda, the colonel’s daughter. Net $1.35. 


THE PLACE BEYOND THE WINDS 


By Harriet T. Comstock 
Author of “ Joyce of the North Woods,” ‘‘A Son of the Hills, 


In Priscilla of ‘‘The Place Beyond the Winds’”’ Mrs. Comsto 
created a character even more interesting than ‘‘ Joyce of the North 
Woods.” The story of Priscilla’s struggle to get an educatior 


Humorous and Critical 


Works, New Plays 


BY AND LARGE 
By F Franklin P. Adams ("F.P.A.") 
the “Conning Tower” N. Y. Tribune 
F. P. A. makes thousands 
of people get up sunnily dis- 
posed by his “colyum” in the 
Tribune. This is a collection 
of some of his most amusing 
verses. Net $1.00. 


APPEARANCES 
Notes of Travel East and West 


By G. Lowes Dickinson 


Author of 
‘Letters from a Chinese Official,”’ et 


A brilliant study of this 
country and the East by the 
author of “Letters from a 
Chinese Official.”” Net $1.00. 


JOSEPH CONRAD 
By Richard Curle 
Author of “Life is a Dream,” etc. 
The first adequate critique 
of the work of one of the 
greatest living English writ- 
ers. Net $1.25. 
A HANDBOOK 
TO THE POETRY OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING 
By Ralph Durand 
Prepared with Mr. Kip- 
ling’s personal help. This 
book explains those passages 
and expressions in his work 


of her stand against the world when success seemed assured a 
her own solution of the difficult question, should be read 4 very 
Net $1.2 


woman. JIilustrated by Harry Spafford Potter. 


THE TEETH OF 


THE TIGER 


By Maurice Leblanc 

Author of ‘‘Arséne Lupin,” “The 
Crystal Stopper,”’ etc. 
Arséne Lupin reappears after his 
sensational “death” and solves a 
mystery involving one hundred mill- 
ion francs and the girl he loves; his 
only clue—the “teeth of the tiger.” 
You will be glad that the report of 
Lupin’s death was “greatly exag- 
gerated’’ when you see him in this 
latest exploit. Jilustrated by Gordon 
that have often puzzled his G * . 
Prony eal mao". a rrant. Net $1.25. : 
readers besides giving a valu- Saat “Tan TERT ON Gee Ticcs 
able guide to his work. Net 


$2.00. 











Just Out 


THE DRAMA LEAGUE 
SERIES OF PLAYS 
Vol. Vil 
Change—A Welsh Play 
By J. O. Francis 
Vol. Vill 
Marta of the Lowlands 
By Angel Guimeré 


Bound in boards. Each net 75 cents. 
Write for descriptive booklet contain- 
ing full list of the plays of the series. 








The Books on These 


GIFT BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN 


Myths Every Child 


Should Know 
Edited by 
Hamilton Wright Mabie 
Illustrated by 
Mary Hamilton Frye 

Miss Frye’s illustrated 
edition of “The Wonder- 
ful Adventures of Nils” 
was one of the most note- 
worthy holiday books last 
year. Her “ Myths” 
should be equally popular. 
10 iliustrations in colors, 
10 in black and white. 
Boxed, net $2.00. 





Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales 


Illustrated by 

Dugald Stewart Walker 

Mr. Walker's workin the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, St. 
Nicholas, and Scribner's 
Magazine has attracted 
much attention. His il- 
lustrations of ‘ Ander- 
sen’s Fairy Tales"’ express 
most delightfully their 
poetry and charm. 12 il- 
lustrations in color. Many 
in black and white. Net 
$1.50. 





Scouting with 
Daniel Boone 


By Everett T. Tomlinson 
Author of 
“The Colonial Boys,”’ etc. 
The adventures of tv 
young fellows who 
elled with the great 


from North Carolina to 
There is ex- 
citement a-plenty on the 
trip of which every y 


Kentucky. 


will delight in rea 


Illustrated by Norman 


Rockwell. Net $1.2 





Two Pages Are From The Country Life Press 
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@ Don’t forget ‘*Bambi.”’ She’s a woman of some importance. 
, The new romance by the Williamsons is a tale of the Foreign Legion now fighting in France. 
q Hulbert Footner’s novel is fresh as the Northwest woods it is laid in. It is called 





‘*The Sealed Valley.”’ 
“The Twenty-Fourth of June” is a real “‘ home” story. 


The whole family will enjoy it. 


G aa many other books on Art, Literature, the Drama, and Current Events. 





BAMBI By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


We said last month that ‘‘Bambi” had taken two publishing- 
by storm and that a similar victory over the public would 

w. It did. We printed two editions of “Bambi” before her 
and the third is on press. Several thousand people know 
ambi” now, and it’s safe to say that if you don’t you will soon. 
strated by Mary Greene Blumenschein. Net $1.25. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH OF JUNE 


By “The Novelist of the Home” Grace S. Richmond 
Author of ‘‘Red Pepper Burns,” etc. 


The Baltimore Sun says: ‘Splendid, indeed; it is one of the 
leanest novels that has been published in a long time. The reader 
wants to linger around the fireside with the characters in the novel. 
Mrs. Richmond has written a story that deserves to be read more 
than once.”’ A book for every member of the family. Decorations 
in two colors throughout. Frontispiece. Net $1.25. 





THE 
SEALED VALLEY 


By Hulbert Footner 


Author of “‘Two on the Trail,” 
“* Jack Chanty,” etc. 


When Hulbert Footner writes of 
the Northwest woods he takes you 
with him into their very heart. So 
in his story of Nahnya and her shut- 
in people you live the life of the 
mountains, the pines, the roaring 
white waters of that glorious coun- 
try. Illustrated by Sherman Potts. 
Net $1.25. 








THiS 1S “BAMBI 


GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUR GROWN-UP FRIENDS 


The Freckles A Song of the 
Blossoming Rod | 8y Gene Stratton-Porter Cardinal 


Limberlost Edition By Gene Stratton-Porter 


ng A very beautiful nature 


The previous editions | T™ance has been told by 
A story with the true of Mrs. Porter's first | Mrs. Porter in this story 
hristmas spirit similar in | Limberlost romance _ 

nake-up to ‘On Christ- | totalled over 670 thou- : ; P 

nas Day in the Morn- sand copies. It is now is- bird. This edition con- 

ing.” A very attractive | sued in a very beautiful | tains Mrs. Porter's orig- 
let with frontispiece | form with illustrations in 

a decorations in two | color and black and white 

colors. . Bound in boards. | at a popular price. Net | $1.25. Leather, net 

Net 50 cents. $1.50. $2.00. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 


By Mary Stewart Cutting 


1 uthor of “* Little Stories of 
Married Life,”’ etc. 


of the love of the cardinal 


inal color plates. Cloth, 














Books on Art and Building 


THE ART OF THE 
LOW COUNTRIES 
By Wilhelm R. Valentiner 

the Metropolitan Museum, New York 


Translated by Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer 


A survey of Dutch art 
from the earliest time to the 
present written by the great- 
est authority in this country. 
It discusses in particular the 
Dutch masterpieces in Amer- 
ica. Illustrated. Net $2.50. 


EARLY AMERICAN 
CHURCHES 
By Aymar Embury Il 

A book of pictures and 
descriptions of historic Amer- 
ican churehes by a _ well- 
known architect. Illustrated. 
Net $2.80. 


COUNTRY HOUSES 
By Aymar Embury Il 

Plans with photographs in- 
side and out of a number of 
Rouses designed by the au- 
thor ranging in cost from 
$5,000 to $10,000... A prac- 
tical book for those about to 
build. Jiustrated. Net $3.00. 


Books About the War 


THE KAISER 


An ABC of the Kaiser and 
his policies. It gives a pic- 
ture of the man in his own 
words and as he is described 
by other writers, and full ac- 
counts of his aims and am- 
bitions. Many illustrations. 
Net $2.00. 


THE SECOND WAR 
MANUAL 

Of the first “War Man- 
ual” published in’ Septembe. 
nearly three hundred thou- 
sand copies were sold. It 
gave a detailed survey of the 
armies and navies of Europe 
at the beginning of the war. 
The new manual describes 
the conduct of war by eye- 
witnesses. Illustrated. Paper, 
net 25 cents. Cloth,net 50 cents. 
Leather, net $1.00. 
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NEW YORK 
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The most amazing and 
timely book of the year. 
5 Editions in One Month. 


The real causes of the great war revealed 


by the Katser’s spy! 


The Secrets 


of the 
German 


War Office 


DR. ARMGAARD. KARL GRAVES 


With the collaboration of Edward L. Fox 


In the pages of this book, written months ago, the 
author predicts the present European conflict. 

The author, called by the London Times “The 
most dangerous spy of the century,” was for many 
years a secret agent of the Kaiser, under direct 
authority of Count von Wedel, privy councilor. 


These disclosures of the ‘hidden forces of Con- 
tinental politics and secret diplomacy reveal the 
sleepless eye of the German war machine and show 
the subterranean mformation by which Wilhelm- 
strasse forecasts the remaking of the political map 
of Europe. 


The Outlook says: “ The stories he tells are ex- 
traordinary. One almost hopes the narratives 
are fiction, because they are so good as fiction. 
Mr. Oppenheim could not have done better,.”’ 


Hllustrated. $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents. 


Ai all booksellers. 











“AN AMAZINGLY 
INTERESTING 
BOOK” 


—New York Evening Post 








READ THE 
REMARKABLE 
CHAPTERS ON 
THE GERMAN 
WAR MACHINE 
HOW THE 
KAISER 
PREVENTED 
A WAR 
THE 
SECRET MEETING 
IN THE 
BLACK FOREST 
ETC., ETC. 
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New and Important Books 


By Warwick Deeping 
Author of ‘‘ Uther and Igraine” 
Warwick Deeping has returned to the field of his famous 
first book, “Uther and Igraine,’’ and has written a thrilling 
mance of Merrie England when Richard II was King, and 
the mob of ragged peasantry were making him shiver with fear 
in the Tower. r2mo. $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents. Wt 


THE OPEN DOOR THE CAPTAIN OF HIS SOUL 
By Richardson Wright By Henry James Forman 


Rarely has the dark night of a woman's world been so Author of “London, an Intimate Picture.” 
vividly drawn as in this story of Kitty Flint, the recluse This brilliantly written novel, laid entirely in New York, 
) lives alone in an old house in a Philadelphia suburb gives perhaps the most absorbing picture of life in Ameri- 
paying a spiritual debt. It is a chapter of medievalism ca's greatest city since the “House of Mirth."””. Mr. For- 
- t down in a bustling modern suburb; an echo of the past man, however, is an optimist, ar’ shows the modern young 
ringing down into the present. man and woman as dominated | » higher ideals than those 
: $1.35 net. Postage 10 cents. of the preceding generation. $1.35 net. Postage 10 cents. 


UNDERSTANDING THE FRENCH By Rollin Lynde Hartt 

A friendly and comprehensive study of the every-day living charm of modern French life of Paris 

and the Provinces, written from the vantage point of the artist beguiled by the varied beauties and 

harmonies and from a writer’s intimate knowledge of the backgrounds of literature and history. 
8vo. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents: 


THE SUBTERRANEAN BROTHERHOOD By Julian Hawthorne 


Mr. Hawthorne, the author of many works of fiction and general literature, was sentenced to the 
Federal prison at Atlanta for misuse of the United States mails. His book is a wonderfully vivid 
picture of life inside the walls of a prison. 8vo. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF JULIETTE DROUET TO VICTOR 
HUGO Edited by Louis Gimbaud 


By force of a dominant will Hugo cloistered this beautiful girl in a shabby apartment, and when 
she complained of ennui, told her to write everything that caused*her heart to beat. This is the 
originating idea of the letters out of some twenty thousand of which the editor has selected the most 
witty and eloquent. Svo. Illustrated. $2.50 net. Postage 20 cents. 


THE MOTHER IN EDUCATION _ By Florence Hull Winterburn 
Author of ‘‘ From the Child’s Standpoint,” ‘“‘ The Children’s Health,” etc. 
Mrs. Winterburn believes that the intelligent mother can do wonderful things in the mental devel- 
opment of her child, and, what is far more important, in the development of character. 
12mo. $1.50 net. Postage 10 cents. 


The Boys Book! THE Boy’s BOOK OF FAMOUS REGIMENTS 
By H. A. Ogden. With the Collaboration of H. A. Hitchcock 


o 
GF Fal | IOUS Every Boy Scout, and his sister for that matter, will find this book of absorbing 


interest. His martial spirit will not fail to respond to Mr. Ogden's pictures of Napo- 
leon’s Imperiai Guard, the Scot’s Greys and the Cameronians at Waterloo, Pickett's 
Charge, Cromwell's Ironsides, the intrepid and dashing Russians, the crack regiments 
of Germany, and many others 

; 12mo. Illustrated in color and line. $1.50 net. 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM GREEN 
By James W. Foley 


Normal out-of-doors boys are William Green and his 

A. chum, Henry Begg, and they live in a regular boy's town 

HA: OGDEN where there's a ‘“‘crick"’ and a “‘serkus"’ lot. They are as 

indefatigable in mischief as two kittens and as full of high 

spirits as a spring colt. 

12mo., with decorations and headings by Charles 
Guischard. $1.00 ret. Postage 10 cents, 











Postage 14 cents. 
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Leading New Books-ii Bookseller 








The Ball of Fire 


By George Randolph Chester 
and Lillian Chester 

A new long novel of New York social 
and business life. Larger in scope, more 
brilliant in execution, and vastly more 
important than anything Mr. Chester has 
yet done. Its wit and satire place the 
authors at once in that small band of 
American writers who really count. 
Illustrated $1.35 net 


Maid Melicent 


By Beulah Marie Dix 

A stirring tale of romance, advent 
the clatter of sabres, the hot whirl of 
—and breathing through all a sw 
sprightly, dauntless heroine. It is a 
lightful new story of early colonial ti 
in Massachusetts in a beautiful 
edition. 
Eight illustrations in colors by Lucius 
Hitchcock. $1.25 net 





The Last 


year raises vital questions. 
closing ? 
diences? 


skill of analysis. 





By George Kibbe Turner 


Second Large Printing Before Publication 


This widely discussed, most startling novel of the 
Why are country churches 
Why must city churches advertise for au- 
Is this temporary—or, are we witnessing the 
closing days of a great religion? 

“The Last Christian” is a big powerful novel—a 
human heart story written with rare tenderness and 


Frontispiece in color by W. H. D. Koerner 


Christian 


$1.25 net 








In the Web of Life ThePrince of Mercuria 


By Virginia Terhune Van De Water 


A genuine old-fashioned love story in 
which the characters are modern New 
York people. The author’s numerous 
readers will find this novel even more in- 
tensely interesting than her successful 
first novel ‘‘The Two Sisters.” 


Illustrated $1.25 net 


Remember Rhymes 
A beautiful new gift book for children. 





Order From Your Bookseller. 


By Atkinson Kimball 


A happy tale of ‘‘ Never-Never Land’ 
that strikes an entirely new note in fiction: 
a book that will be a find for the discrimi 
nating; a book that you will want t 
pass on to your friends—but a book tha‘ 
you will insist on their returning to you 
so that you may read it a second tim: 
yourself, 

Profusely illustrated by Clara Elsene Pe: 
$1.25 net 


By A. A. and E. B. Knipe 


Amusing and instructive new rhymes and verses with 150 original drawin; 
in black and white and four full-page illustrations in colors. 


Large quarto, 8x10}4 in. $1.25 nei 
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Leading New Books-!Bookseller 








Guy Garrick 


By Arthur B. Reeve 
A Remarkable Detective Novel 
In Guy Garrick, Mr. Reeve has created 


a worthy rival of Craig Kennedy. The 


present volume is a new, long detective 
novel, full of exciting adventures with an 
interesting love story that ends happily. 

The disclosure of the arch-criminal’s 
identity finally forms a dramatic climax— 
a startling surprise to the reader. 


Not published serially $1.00 net 


The Woman Alone 


By Mabel Herbert Urner 
The Creator of ‘* Helen and Warren”’ 


Written with all of Mrs. Urner’s pitiless 
veracity. Astudyinactualities. Youcatch 
your breath at the realism of the scenes. 
Twowomen’stragiclove for the same man, 
and the outcome will make every woman 
bow her head in admiration for the woman 
who finds a way out for the trio and who 
pays the imevitable price to the situation. 
Not published serially $1.25 net 





yo? 


Daughter, 





Delia Blanchflower 
By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


This novel has not been published serially 
“Easily Mrs. Ward’s best novel since ‘Lady Rose’s 
said the editors of two leading magazines, 
who read advance proofs of “ Delia Blanchflower.” 

The Boston Transcript says: “It ts fiction at its best 
—fiction at Mrs. Ward’s best.” 

It is a fascinating story of present day English life 
written im the gifted author's best style, with strong 
characters, brilliant dialogue and realistic incidents. 
Frontispiece in color by Will Foster 


$1.35 net 








Leading Christmas Gift Books, 50c to $2.50 





Four On A Tour In England 


The latest and most important book of these two well-known author-travelers. Iustrated 


California the Wonderful 
A historical 


and descriptive work of supreme interest, splendidly illustrated. 


The 2 Charms of the Antique 


By Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 


50 net 
By Edwin Markham 
$2.50 net 

By Robert and Elizabeth 


“where and how” of seeking and acquiring the things that count in home-making is splendidly “<5 the 


Shechinvons im this new volume. 64 pages of photographs. 


The. inte and the Blizzard 
Charlotte 


A strikingly original Christmas story—the ideal book to give instead of a Christmas card. 


Playtime Melody Library—Only 50 Cents a Volume 


Pavorite Old Rhymes, newly set to music, illustrations in color 


Mother Goose Rhymes and Tunes, 50 cents net 


Playtime 
The Dansant for Little Folks, 50 cents net 


Songs, Old and New, 50 cents net 


seisenaliin nciniy > eae, Wee tnadialir ieee wine 








Order From Your Bookseller 
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ef | Social Forces in 
a3 | England and America: 


Being a Series of Unrestrained Remarks 


‘i Upon Contemporary Matters 
‘ Vee 

: +. * 

| WEDDING =F Se 











for future orders, if you wish. hopes, his fears, his aspirations. One lays it 


Invitations “To say. that this book is interesting is to p 
Mnnouncements it mildly. It is absorbing . . . one cannot h« 
Mt Home Cardy being stimulated and aroused by him, being mad 

: ' to feel the importance of life and a personal r 
ery distinctive effects, finished - oe . a 
in form, and correct in detail sponsibility toward its larger aspects. We fee! | 
meee engraved, OY messets td we are ‘in it’ and the feeling is exciting.” — N. } 7 
Suede Stock Times. { “An excellent book to take up fo 
- Ppa | ea half an hour and find enough food for thought t: | 
we will engrave 50 cards in script | last a week.’’—Boston Globe. § “‘The book is, in | 
ok MB yg a sense, Wells’s apologia—the confession of his | 
| 


Write for samples 





Address Dept. H down with a fuller understanding and apprecia 
tion of this useful servant of the race, this ex- 
WM. H. HOSKINS CO. tremely practical idealist.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 


900 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Crown 8vo, $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 



































ASTRONOMY FOR ALL 
THE FRIENDLY STARS By MARTHA EVANS MARTIN 


How to know the stars without scientific knowledge is what this book tells—what their names are, 
why they have different colors, how they change their positions in the skies—all the signs that we 
observe each night and know so little about are here explained with great charm. 

With Diagrams. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


THE WAYS OF THE PLANETS By MARTHA EVANS MARTIN 


An accurate but untechnical account of the planets and their movements, with easy and sure direc- 
tions for identifying them, and following them in all their comings and goings through the year. In 
addition to this, it aims to give in a simple way full information regarding their origin, their develop- 
ment, their present condition, and their prospects for the future. 

With Illustrations and Charts. Crown 8vo, $1.25 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 




















HARPER’S MAGAZINE shows actual results in great variety from 


PRINTING INKS 


MANUFACTUR 


J. M. HUBER 


Main Office: NEW YORK, 
Bran h 
BALTIMORE on non Cero) a ST. LOUIS 
OSTON CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANC 
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When you think of writing 
think of Whiting. 
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WHITING’S 
KEWPIE PAPERS 


Here are the Kewpies on note 
paper for children. The Kew- 
pies themselves are famous the 
world over. Every child loves 
them and will want .a box of 
this dainty stationery. We 
furnish the Kewpie Papers 
both for correspondence and 
for party invitations. They are 
especially appropriate for holi- 
day presents, and will un- 
doubtedly be one of the most 
popular papers for children 
ever made. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEw YORE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
































— Stories of the Operas for Younger aediee— 


Told by ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 


THE STORY OF THE RHINEGOLD. Illustrated. $1.25 


The four operas of Wagner’s “Nibelungen Ring”—The Rhinegold, The Walkiire, Siegfried, the 
Gétterdammerung—are woven into the form of a story. 


WONDER TALES FROM WAGNER. Illustrated. $1.25. 


The Flying Dutchman, Tannhauser, Lohengrin, Tristan and Isolde, The Mastersingers of Nuremberg. 


WOTAN, SIEGFRIED, AND BRUNNHILDE. $1.25. 
Miss Chapin has caught the very essence of the spirit of Wagner’s treatment of the Niebelungenlied. 


THE KONIGSKINDER, by Humperdinck. Illustrated. $1.25. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


F.He-Copley-Etehings 


A new series, of high pres ees eens 
sent on request. 


Fhje-CopleyPrints 


For Twenty Years a Hall-Mark of Good Taste in Pictures. 
UNSURPASSED FOR GIFTS 
and framing for one’s home 
At Art Stores, or sent on coneans 
50c. to $10.00. Usual sizes: 7x9, $1.25; 10x12, $2.50; 16x20, $5.00 
Wiustrated Cata , practically ‘a Hand-book of Ameri- 
. can~ Art, seat fer 25 cents (stamps accepted); this cost 
deducted from a =e _ purchase of the Prints. 
Your Family Portral old photographs, etc. 


CURTIS & CAMERON: oes, 04 Harcourt St, BOSTO BOSTON 
- opposite 
































_ Copyright Curtis & Cameron 
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for 1915 


is to have a twelve-month serial, a 
stirring and beautiful romance of today 


THE LOST PRINCE 
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Frances Hodgson 
Burnett 
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Las @e@ Wace & eek 


With the November number, St. NIcHOoLas, 
universally recognized for three generations as 
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a the ideal magazine for young folk and for all 
© Nines. 

° who would keep young in mind and-heart, be- 
‘ . . 

° gins the forty-second volume, with a program of 
° : . > . 

@ special richness and variety. 
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First and foremost of the good things coming in 
St. NICHOLAS in 1915 will be the new serial 


THE LOST PRINCE 


Frances Hodgson Burnett 


Author of “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “T. Tembarom,”’ 
“The Secret Garden,” etc. 


Fathers and mothers of the present generation of American boys and girls 
will never forget the eagerness with which, in their own childhood days, 
they followed the fortunes of Little Lord Fauntleroy from month to 
month, in the pages of the magazine. And now its distinguished author 
returns to St. NicHoLas with another fascinating boy hero and a romance 
of thrilling interest and special timeliness. 


“The Lost Prince” will begin in the November St. NicHotas and run 
through the entire twelve months of the new volume. And “The Lost 
Prince” is only one of the good things of this new volume. 





On other pages of this issue appears an interesting announcement of 
The Century Magazine 





A Special Offer of THE CENTURY §$ 4:50 
and ST. NICHOLAS together 


One year of Tue Century for you and one year of Sr. Nicnotas (with Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s new twelve-month serial, “The Lost Prince”) for the boy or girl you 
love best—both for $4.50 (regular price $7.00)—only 50 cents more than THe CENTURY 
alone. This offer is to new subscribers of St. Nicnoas only. It expires November 1oth. 
USE THIS COUPON TODAY AND SAVE $2.50 

(DON’T STOP to draw a check if inconvenient at the moment. See note below *) 
THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 

Enclosed find check for $4.50. Send 








Tue Century, beginning with the issue of St. Nicuotas, beginning with the issue of 
le rk aes 4 no eePady bows > oa SWs 5 ei ON Mdisin care 60's 0 4 0a eae 
Aditi (new subscriber) 

PE rs me wre 


Offer expires November 10, 1914 





*NOTE. I have not enclosed check, as I prefer to have you open an account and bill at the end of 
30 days, at which time I agree to remit $4.50. 
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Harper's 

} Bazar 

119West 40th ~~ 

MY St. N.Y C. 
c ' * 
semtiemen: . H e 
For the $1 enclosed. oY © lerper's Banar 
please enter my Same . 
to receive Haper's Bazar . 
for the next 10 months ‘ 
according to your «pecial 
ofter . 
PD ..cesmneteeenses cesses » 
a ar % 

City . ..ce0..---- ow « MAE . cee ooo-s ". 
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Her Secret 


q@ You’ve seen her and you’ve 
wondered. y 


@ The amount she can spend for clothes is 
limited, yet, somehow, there’s an air of 
smartness about her, a finish to her 
dress that bespeaks the woman of taste 
and refinement, 






































@ Like so many of her sisters, she has dis- 
covered the secret of good dressing with 
a modest purse. She has found that, 
after all, her few dollars can be so wisely 
invested that they bring her the best 
possible return in satisfactory apparel. 


q@ Here, then, is her secret. She buys her 
clothes under the guidance of an unques- 
tioned authority on woman’s dress. She 
selects her suits, bats, footwear, hosiery, 
under-garments and all the appurte- y 
nances to her toilette, not only because 
Fashion dictates that this or that shall be 
worn, but because she knows that what 
she buys will give her the greatest 
amount of wear. 

@ She has learned to distinguish between fads and 
fashions and she is sure that what she buys is not the 


passing fancy of a fortnight, but the enduring mode 
for the season. 

@ Harper's Bazar is her guide. No matter how much 
or how [ttle she has to spend, Harper's Bazar shows 
her how her dress allowance can be best invested. 

@ And what Harper's Bazar has done for her it can do 
for you. Send the coupon below with a dollar for a 
ten-months’ trial subscription and your dress preb- 
lem for the Winter, Spring and Summer will 
solve lollar now may save you many times 
that amount in one poorly chosen dress, Let this b 
your first economy 


AH pipers ; 
Ba a5 aE. 


119 West 40th St. 
» a 
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In the little village at home he had lost 
her. He had searched for her the world over. 
He had longed for her and loved her. At 
last, he gave it up and came to New York to 
live in a shabby boarding house. There in 
his own room he found her. In the dust 
of the corners, he felt her presence. 
In the bureau drawers—in the very 
air, he knew her presence. She had 
been there but a short week before. 
| ; Send the coupon for this story and the other 274 sto- 
; ries in 12 handsome volumes that you get for a little price 


O. HENRY 


Send coupon—without money—for 274 stories in 12 fine volumes — throbbing 
with life—with the life of city streets and the life of the Far West plains—of the inno- 
cent shrinking with shame, of the guilty who joyously sin, of healthy and jolly fun, of 
laughter clear and sane—of the weaknesses pardoned by love—and the unforgivable crime. 


Send for them all on approval. Send for them at once so you will get the 179 Kipling stories free 
90,000 Own This Edition Already reads and loves books —senators and authors, actors 


and artists and plain people of distinction. 


From the few who snapped up the first edition Send Coupon and You Will Understand Why 


at $125 a set before it was off the press, to the 

90,000 who have eagerly sought the beautiful Other Nations Are Going Wild Over Him 
volumes offered you here — from the stylist who why universities are planning tablets to his mem- 
sits among his books to the man on the street— ory; why text books of English Literature are 
this whole nation bows to O. Henry — hails him = inc luding his stories, why colleges are discussing 4 
with love and pride our greatest writer of stories. his place in literature; why theatrical firms 
Every a has pe O. Henry — everybody who are vying for rights to dramatize his stories ous M 





nd besides to get your prompt 4 

| - a. we give you, tree. Kip- 4 Review 
‘ moms ix volumes— 179 sto- of Reviews 
: es—the greatest he ever 7 ss 
; ; wrote—the Pp red stories of fight and the keen blue en a of peace 


- _ , Send me on ap- 
Send No Money * Send the books back the whole 18 4 ssunel, chotmmaatiae 








if they're not the biggest, the best /., you, ©. Henry's works 
45 Short you ever saworread. Better than moving pictures——for these 2 volumes, geld tops 
Stories are permanent, real moving pictures of life. Better than 4 Also the 6 volume set of Kip- 
i Le classics, for these are the living stories of today, from Man- ling bound in cloth. If I keep 
a ng Novels dalay on ChinaeBay to 34th Street and Broadway. and P ine books, I will remit §1 per 
O. HENRY from Piccadilly to the Mexican border ranch. Send month for 15 months for the O.Henry 
12 volumes bound in the coupon before it is too late. Get both sets ship- set onl, and retain the Kipling set without 
| . 4 " eharge. Otherwise I will, within ten days, return 
green silk cloth and ped at once free on approval ‘ests adie yous oleeaaus 
i gold Gold tops ; illus 25c a week pays for O. Henry The Kipling is free. ) 
| tery Bn once Send the coupon and put the 18 books on your li- Name 
| Stories ; one tong nove br ary shelv es and the new joy in your heart 
- j 
Oe Sy KIPLING Don't wait till temorrow and be sorry. Send Addre 
—— « ») 6 volumes. 179 stories Coupon today and be gtad. Oceupats 
» « c ve 
— rijse sad poem: one long REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 
novel; red silk cloth; * York The rich % leather edition of ©. Henry costs only a few cents more 
gold tops. 30 Irving Place New Yor ® volume and bas proved a favorite binding. For thie luxurious binding 
4 change above to $1.5) a month for 13 months 
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FREDERICK 
PALMER 


‘Ge 
ONLY 


AMERICAN 
WAR- 
CORRESPONDENT 


PERMITTED TO ACCOMPANY 
THE 


BRITISH TROOPS 





ID YOU read Palmer’s wonderful account in the October 
EVERYBODY’S of what actually happened in Belgium ? 


His marvelous word-picture makes you realize what it 


means to have a man like Palmer in Europe to give us 
the facts. 


Month by month EVERYBODY’S and Everybody’s only will 
publish the clear, carefully - weighed, brilliantly - written 
reports of this experienced Dean of American War- 
Correspondents. 


Bernard Shaw’s five-act play “Pygmalion,” that set all 


England talking, is given complete in the November 
number of 


Gverybodys@Lagazine 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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EUROPE 


IN THE 


Melting Pot 


THE HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND OF 
THE GREAT WAR 


A beautifully printed brochure prepared by the 
Editors of The Outlook, with added contri- 
butions by Theodore Roosevelt, George Kennan, 
Gregory Mason, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of 
Harvard University, and others, for complimentary 
distribution in connection with new subscriptions to 


The Outlook. 


NOT FOR SALE 








Fill out and mail the accompanying coupon The Outlook is giving every week a con- 
with your remittance of Three Dollars (send nected story of the war, condensed and from 
check or money order) and you will receive authoritative sources ; the brochure will greatly 
a complimentary copy of “Europe in the aid readers of this weekly presentation of the 
Melting Pot,” postage prepaid, as well as war's progress to follow all phases of the com- 
The Outlook regularly each week until the plicated campaign. If you are not prepared to 
first of January, 1916. Your subscription will subscribe now for a full year, send Six Cents in 
begin as soon as your order is received. stamps fora Trial Introduction—Three weeks. 

The Outlook 
LYMAN ABBOTT, Editor HAMILTON W. MABIE, Associate Editor 
(a A A A LS SN RT EN ne Sem camer ee 
Send this Coupon for Yearly ' Send this Coupon for 
Subscription and Brochure I Trial Introduction 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY H | THE OUTLOOK COMPANY Hi 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
I enclose my remittance of Three Dollars for sub- 1 enclose Six Cents in stamps, for which please send 
scription to The Outlook until January 1, 1916, and a me The Outlook for three consecutive weeks as a Trial 
complimentary copy of * Europe in the Melting Pot.” Introduction. 
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Read “The Story of a Pioneer”’ 
wonderful life story of Dr. Anna Howa | 
SHaw — head of the Women’s Movement Ff 
for Equality in America —as told by her- 
self, beginning in the November . / 


Fa The Livest Magazine in America’ : 
hf - 

f > From shipwreck at four to fighting In- 

4 dians at twelve—to digging a well 

\ chopping down trees—then a pioneer 4 i] 


preacher—next a woman doctor—every 
episode of Dr. Shaw’s busy life breathes 
the spirit of America. Her autobiogra- 
phy contains no theories, no propa 
ganda. It is peopled with great men 
and women already made familiar to us 
by history, and to meet them again in 
this atmosphere with their love for free- 4 ! 
dom and glad zeal for life, makes the } 
story a personal: inspiration to every : 
reader. 


JOHN REED 


—who ‘‘covered’’ 
Mexico for the Mer- 
ROPOLITAN—'s now in 
Europe. See Novem- 
ber issue for his first 
story from the front. 
The New York Times 
says of him, ““When John Reed de 
scribes a battle the reader sniffs powder.” 








For Live War News Read the Metropouitan 
—On All Good Newsstands—15 Cents 
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Let Us Be Thankful 


The Thanksgiving 
Number of 


ng In- * 

well ; 

ioneer 4 Z L 
every + 





reathes 

yOgTa- 

propa- \ 

t men : this year will be a pictorial pean of thanksgiving for all 
r to us eood Americans, who are now filled with a sense of 
ain in national peace, supremely sorry for others and thankful 
r free- for home blessings. 

es the 


_ This number 
will be on sale the first 
Tuesday in November. 
Ten cents 
Everywhere Sates 
find One Dol- 
lar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send Lire 
for three months to 





Obey That Impulse 


Special premium picture “ Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 


“WHERE LOVE IS” scription renewed at this rate. 


toon anithh h 1 bscriptio Y LIFE, 20 West 31st Street, New York 
g each yearly subscription f One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04) N 
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You get a whole new novel 
every month in 


MUNSEY’S 
MAGAZINE 


and get it first, get it before 
it goes into book form. 


The Munsey with its com- 
plete novel and all other 
features costs you 15c. 


The same novel when it 
goes into book form will 
cost you $1.50. 
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USED to ignore books and mag- 

azines on business, believing they 

could not help my business be- 
cause it was peculiar, and believing 
also that intelligence and long ex- 
perience were the only practical helps 
I could get. 


“One day on my way home I 
bought a copy of System, the Mag- 
azine of Business. I spent the whole 
evening reading it. There were no 
special articles about my particular 
line of business, but the articles I 
read made me think and thereby 
developed new ideas for our type- 
writer business. 


“T was surprised to find prominent 
business men giving up secrets and 
experiences worth great sums of 
money. 


“System, the Magazine of Busi- 
ness, has been coming into my 
house now for five years and there is 
never a month but what I get some 
new idea from it.” 


MMzL—— a 


Mr. J. W. Earle, President Remington 
Typewriter Company, surprised at the 
Lusiness help he gets out of SYSTEM 























Mr. Earle’s letter speaks for itseli—how could we say more? A 


P wend 
rent n 


me the 
umber at 


onee 
I'll look it > 
iT write the 


For does not his experience in getting new ideas and new meth- 4 rk ive, dave. after 


ods suggest that you at least investigate?—especially when 7 vara imy t2 promptly. 


business men everywhere realize the need of better methods Fe 
to meet the new and rapidly-changing conditions? / 
Address 


Perhaps you will be as surprised as was Mr. Earle. / 
And surely to at least investigate is a very easy / Firm 





matter—you take no risk by using this Special 
Introductory Coupon— 


f Position 


4 
4 


sf THE MAGATINE OF BUSINESS 








YL A. W. Shaw Company, Wabash Ave. and 
4 CHICAGO 
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The Year We Celebrate 


is the Centennial of the vigorous life and growth of The North 
American Review, Last month in these pages announcement 
was made of some of the features which will make the com- 
ing year remarkable for the reading men and women of 
America. This month the Centennial plans are nearly com- 
pleted. Foremost among them is the arrangement to have 
every number during 1915 a special one. In each will be re- 
printed one of the historic articles (at the time mysteriously 
anonymous) which appeared a Century ago. The May 
(birthday) number will be two magazines—i. e., the regular 
number of a dozen or more articles, and a republication in 
part of the first number of The North American Review. 


A Year-Long Anniversary—Twelve Special Numbers 


Many of these articles are by the makers of the Magazine of Destiny. Always was ther 
history themselves—presidents of the United in it something which made the magazin 
States, prime ministers of great governments, essential as a National Institution. 


clergymen, scientists, and the men and women 


whose minds made the century what it was. ‘ , 
ose minds made the ce y vhs dhios It will be part of the Centennial programme to 


The North American Review has lived through give the generation of readers today some of 
years of war, of peace, of stress and prosperity the pleasure their fathers and grandfathers had 

apparently because the American people —pleasure which has borne fruit in man) 
would have it. It has become, almost literally, ways—governmental, educational, and social 


The War Interpreted by the Brains of the World 


The past is all very well. Because of its con- contribute articles in 1915. In addition to 
stant look ahead, however, has The Review be- these twenty there may be included: 


Ss er of COREE: rent George E. Woodberry, Hamilton W. Mabie, 
wopem ~y arate. Paps dy ey Brander Matthews, Gamaliel Bradford, David 
loo year) will be interpreted, from all points of Jayne Hill. Gilbert Parter. W. B. Yeat 
view, by the great national leaders. . And George ven ic Mews. W © Howls ee 
he ’ te ac Po . 7 . . . ° €) , . ° . < 
sit nage mili a nang of ’ the Peete Wendell, Booker T. Washington, Lloyd Bryce, 
will be interpreted by authoritative writers. Josiah Strong, Hugo Munsterberg, Richard 
Olney, Thomas Hardy, Augustus Thomas, John 


The names of ten distinguished Americans and Grier Hibben, Percy MacKaye, Alice Meynell, 
ten distinguished foreigners" were announced Henry Cabot Lodge, Wayne Mac Veagh, 
last month from among the many who will Woodrow Wilson. 


The 
North American 
Review 


* One hundred years ago (May, 1815) this magazine was founded. It has never missed a number. 
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Rex Beach’s 


New Novel 


The Auction Block 


Rex Beach’s new novel is now for sale at your bookseller’s. The 
story is written with all the author’s well-known’ virility of 
style and has more humor in it than any other of Beach’s books. 


28 Illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson. $1.35 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Three New Books on America 


California 


An Intimate History 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author ot “ Rulers of Kings,” etc. 


HE California of to-day and the California of yesterday with its picturesque stvry 

are set forth in this book by the one writer who could bring to it the skill united with 

that love for the task of a Californian-born, Gertrude Atherton. Here is told the varied his- 
tory of the state from its earliest geological beginnings down to the California of 1915, with 
its geological drama, political, the building of the missions, the gay and romantic era of the 


Spaniards before the Americans came, the discovery of gold, the San Francisco of the 


early fifties and later. There are many light touches of social life, scenery, and personal 


reminiscences scattered throughout the book. 


Forty Illustrations from Photographs and Old Prints. . Crown 8v0, Cloth, $2.00 net 


Life in 
America 
One Hundred 
Years Ago 


By GarLLtarp Hunt 


PICTURESQUE survey of the customs, 

tales, hospitalities, politics, and amuse- 
ments of our people at the opening of the 
nineteenth century. Its pages have all the 
charm of old diaries or old letters written by 
our great-grandparents, and are filled with the 
kind of information about life lived in other 
days which are plums in the pudding of history. 


Illustrated. Crown 800, Cloth, $1.50 net 











Party 
Government in 
the United States 


of America 
By Wituam M. SLoaNne 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


HISTORY of American politics, an ex- 

position of party political tendencies in 
practice. The trend of the United States 
Government from the Revolution is traced 
down to the Mexican trouble in 1974. Th 
tariff and the slavery question, the ise. 
Doctrine, the veto, party conventions and 
party machinery, platforms, civil-service reform, 
imterstate commerce, the beginnings of social 
ism, the ballot reform, the silver question, th: 
growing power of the Executive, state paternal 
ism, are treated fully, with all their causes and 
effects. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 
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History and Memoirs 


The 
Sunny Side of 
Diplomatic Life 


By Madame L. pe 
HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 


Author of “In the Courts of Memory” 


/TCHE author of “In the Courts of Memory” writes further reminiscences of her usually 
interesting life in five great capitals. As the wife of a Danish diplomat she has 
known intimately famous personages in the world of European and American public life— 
emperors, kings, royal princes, and ruinisters; as an artist—a singer of international reputa- 
tion—she has associated as fellow-artist with most of the great musicians of her day. 
she has gossipy bits to relate of Washington society in the Grant and Hayes administrations; 
she records her first impressions of Denmark, its picturesque historic castles, and her in- 
timacy with the royal family of Denmark. Later, her life in the diplomatic world of 
Rome, Paris, and Berlin gave her the opportunity of seeing the informal side of many 
f the personages who are making history at this moment—the German Kaiser, etc. 
Illustrated. Post 8v0, Cloth, $2.00 net 





With Sabre 
and Scalpel 


By Dr. Jonn Attan WyeTH 
‘THE well-known New York physician re- 


counts the interesting events of his stirring 
life, from his infancy in remotest Alabama 
1845), among forests in which Indians still 
lurked, to his position to-day in the foremost 
rank of active American surgeons. He has been 
woodsman, Confederate soldier, cotton-planter, 
cattle-buyer, medical student, pilot, doctor, 
twice president of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, and founder of the New York 
Polyclinic. Dr. Wyeth’s pictures of the South 
before the Civil War, of the life on the planta- 
tion, are valuable contributions to history. 
History, anecdote, biography of men, great and 
famous, illuminate these pages. 

Illustrated. 8v0, Cloth, $3.00 net 
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Famous 
Affinities of 
History 

By Lynpon Orr 


HE great romances of the world — the 

stories of Antony and Cleopatra, Queen 
Elizabeth and Leicester, Catharine of Russia 
and Prince Potemkin, King Charles and Nell 
Gwyn, Napoleon and Marie Walewski, Maurice 
of Saxony and Adrienne Lecouvreur, and many 
others—are told here in a style piquant with 
interest, yet so clean that there is nothing to 


offend. 
Illustrated. Octavo, $2.00 net 


NEW YORK 
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| The Blind Spo 





By 
Justus Mites ForMan 


Author of 
“The Opening Door,” etc. 


HE story of a man who deceived hims«|; 

The author’s facile style does not conceal 
his sincerity of purpose, but first of all it | 
story which he tells—one of New York society 
stirred by the new wind of civic responsibility 
Hailed as the prophet of common sense, the 
hero won fame as a sociological worker, 
arbitrator of industrial disputes. His influenc: 
was wide, and he was welcomed equally 
Cooper Union meetings and in Fifth Avenue 
drawing-rooms. It was long before the gir! 
who believed in him found out that it was ambition, not love of his 
fellows, which moved him and longer still before he himself acknowledged 
the blind spot in his vision. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 


Looking After 
Sandy ee TURNBULL 


ANDY is simply a girl, young and so un- 

usually nice, so childishly appealing, that 
everybody wants to “look after her’’—and 
everybody does. A wholesome story, touched 
with delicate humor. 

An engaging story of normal American 
youth, of the natural companionship of boys 
and girls prolonged into manhood and woman- 
hood. Little red-haired Sandy, aged eleven, 
an orphan, was adopted by a man who had 
six children of his own. Their loyalty, their 





y 


fun, their love affairs, and Sandy’s successes are told in a novel which wil! 


appeal to readers old and young. Illustrated. Post 8v0, $1.35 1 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Lost Boy 


By 
HENRY VAN DYKE 
Author of 


“The Story of the Other Wise Man” 
‘The Mansion” 





Boy lost in the City of Jerusalem. The 





he this novelette we have the story of The 
Bible tells how Jesus, the child, became sep- 
: irated from His parents and lost. The author, 
vith devotional imagination, has traced with reverent pen His wan- 


lerings. He shows the spirit of pure gladness in the Boy Saviour, 


His happiness in life, and the glory of the rocks and fields; then 


; His first encounter with bigotry and evil. In His meeting with fanatics, 
; in His stoning by jealous children in Zion, in His childish pleading with 
| the Magdalen, in His pity for the lambs that were slain for the Temple 
sacrifice —everywhere are foreshadowed symbolically the great events 


of the years to come. 


16mo, Illustrated, Cloth, 50 cents net 
16mo, Illustrated, Leather, $1.00 


$e) I) ay of : , alae seated namee 
Octavo, Illustrated in Color, Ornamented Cover, $1.00 net 
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eos The Last Rose of Summer 
hi | 
1 | LAST: ROSE | 
I | OF SUMMER By 
| 
\| | a a Rupert HuGHEs 
| | ; 
1 | | Author of ‘‘What Will People Say?” 
HIS story of a woman whose romance was delayed has about 
it the fragrance of a garden in Indian summer. Her chance 
came when “all her loving companions were faded and gone.” 
\ $$$ Frontispiece, 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 
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How It Happene ! 


By 
KATE 
LANGLEY 
BOSHER 


Bright as “Mary Cary” 
And just as sweet ! 


Just to Give You an IDEA OF 
LirrLe CARMENCITA: 


~ 


“Maybe she’s as Cinderellary as I am. | 
rather stick my foot out with a diamond-buck\le 
slipper on it than eat.” 


“There’re a lot of things I hate, but I’ve got to 
stand them, and the only way I can do it is to get 





away from them in my mind sometimes. Father 
says it’s the way we stand things that proves the kind of person we are.” 





“T can’t help it, I really can’t! It’s something inside me—something that ' 
makes me wish I was all the world’s mother.” 


“I must be getting sorry for myself. If I am I ought to be spanked. | 
can’t spank, but I can dance. if you don’t head it off quick it goes to 


your liver.” 


“Some missioners seems to think because you’re poor everything God put 
in other people’s hearts and minds and bodies and souls He left out of you. Of 
course, if you haven’t a hat you ought to be thankful for any kind.” 


The Marryers By Irvinc BACHELLER | 


Author of “ Keeping Up With Lizzie ” 


“ A hilarious novel, told with breezy humor.” —Portland Orego: 
“There is a vein of delicious burlesque in the book, and yet the character: 
are delightfully convincing.” — Boston Heral: 


“After reading ‘The Marryers’ one cannot help wishing one could take : 
trip to Italy, so interestingly narrated, and in the company of Irving Bacheller.’ 
Illustrated. $1.00 net —Detroit Journa 
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The Sound of Water 


By Marcarita SpaLpInGc GERRY 
Author of ‘The Masks of Love,” ete. 


DETECTIVE story in many ways the most remarkable and unusual detective 

A story America has produced. It all happens on the Maine coast. A large 
use, eight miles from town, is rented to a man, apparently rich, and his wife. 
here is a decided air of mystery about the place. Then—the wife disappears. 
Suspicion points to the husband. He is arrested. A country officer, a rare genius 
his way, becomes interested in the mystery and starts in to unravel! it. He 
tumbles on the shining buckle of a woman’s shoe. ‘This clue leads him even as 
far as a quick trip across the ocean. Then the end has a thrill all of its own. 


Illustrated. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.00 net 


May Iverson’s 


By E.izaBeETH 


Career piste 


Author of ‘‘May Iverson, Her Book” 


HIS new book relates the experiences of 

the grown-up May Iverson, whose girl- 
hood has been pictured in the author’s 
previous books. It is, however, a story in 
itself, and can be read and enjoyed by not 
only the younger readers who have followed 
the earlier development of the heroine, but 
by the more mature ones who meet her for 
the first time. May Iverson comes to New 
York and starts out as a cub reporter. 





There is a sharp contrast between the convent girl’s point of view and the 
big human experiences she is “up against.”” Then she grows to be a “real” 
reporter, more interested in the things she sees than her own attitude toward 
them. Still wider fields open to May: she writes a book and a play, and then 
comes her own love story. 


Frontispiece. Post 800, Cloth, $1.25 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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The 
New Clarion 


By 
Witt N. Harsen 


A= of Love and Mystery in 

the Georgia Mountains, with all 
the humor of Abner Daniel and Pole 
Baker—and both of these characters 
are in this new book. Added to the 
realistic pictures of a mountain com- 
munity is a spiritual fervor, an earnest- 
ness of genuine religion, and homely 
fun. The bright young editor of a 
country newspaper is accused of mur- 
der, and Abner Daniel’s wits work to 


save his friend. 


Frontispiece. Post 800, $1.35 net 








The 
Copy-Cai 


By 
Mary E. Wiikins Freem 


These stories reveal the full measur. 
of this author's distinguished style. 
Here are insight into the deeps o; 


human nature, humor, and pathos. 


+ igor Copy-Cat is a plain little ¢ir| 

whose admiration for one of he: 
dainty companions leads her to imitat 
“Daniel and 


Little Dan’l”’ tells how the great |o\ 


her friend in every way. 


of an old man for a delicate child over- 


came the master fear that had ruled 


him. An idyl of poetic boy-lov: 
“Little Lucy Rose.” “‘The Amet! 


Comb” is a story of vanity; and 


“Coronation’””’ is illuminated with 1! 


wonderful light of pure self-sacrifice 


Illustrated. $1.25 net 
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The 
Light of 
Western 

Stars 


By 
ZANE GREY 


“Full of realistic pictures 
of the life of the Southwest, 
painted by one who evidently 
loves this wild country and 
its people.” 


—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“The real atmosphere of the 
West 2nd its breath of life and 
of wide breathing-spaces, of 
men and women untrammeled 
by the petty conventions of 
cities.’ —Boston Transcript. 


“Mr. Grey throws in abun- 
dant good measure of dramatic 
incidents, climaxes, and thrills.” 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net 





























| What Will 
‘at People 
; Say 


RUPERT 
HUGHES 











hat 
Will 
People 
Say ? 


By 


RUPERT HUGHES 


“Rupert Hughes is among 
the foremost interpreters of 
present-day social life in New 
York. The present volume is 
ever brilliant, and the readers 
of years hence may study the 
‘Modern Vanity Fair’ with a 
certainty that in atmosphere 
at least it reflects existing con- 
ditions. Mr. Hughes has in 
this story proved a novelist of 
rare power in symbolic real- 
ism.”—Toronto Globe. 


“An absorbing and original 
book. ... Extenuating nothing 
nor setting down aught in 
malice, he gains the reader’s 
sympathy for his characters 
without making any parade of 
it himself... .,—London Times. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net 








The Price 
of Love 


By ARNOLD 
BENNETT 


“The story is a delightful bit 
of comedy, whose substance 
lies in its able character-draw- 
ing. It is written with the 
consummate ease of one of the 
best craftsmen of the day.” 

—N. Y. Tribune. 


“ How youth feels about age, 
the changes illness works in 
personality, all the little con- 
tradictory moods of irritation 
through which a steadfast affec- 
tion works its will, and the des- 
perate adjustments by which 
the little blind god sometimes 
manages to survive enlighten- 
ment—these are the things Mr. 
Bennett does inimitably well.” 

—N.Y. Evening Post. 

“It is in his wonderful and 
intuitional insight into actual 
life that his power lies. 
Arnold Bennett, in ‘The Price 
of Love,’ has written a book of 
cumulative power.” 


—Minneapolis Bellman. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net 
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The Hands 
of Ksau 








By 
MarGARET DELAND 
Author of “ The Iron Woman,” ete. 


ERE again, in this story of a 

young man whose real nature 
at last betrayed itself, are the sym- 
pathy and understanding for youth 
and its problems which give the 
spring-like atmosphere to all the 
author’s writings. From the time 
he was a little boy his mother 
had begged him to “keep your 
father’s mame honored’; so, of 
course, he never dreamed that this 
father had been an embezzler of 
the meanest kind. The conclusion 
is as inevitable and as faithful to 
human nature as Mrs. Deland’s 
conclusions always are. 

Illustrated. Crown 800, $1.00 net 











= 
People simply would fall in love with | 


Sicily Ann 


By Fannie Heasuip Lea 


HE story of a Virgin 

gitl whose beauty and i:- 
nocent coquetry turned the 
head of every man she m 
during her visit to Honolulu. 
Her enjoyment of the picnics, 
surf-riding, and other novel 
amusements of this new worl: 
was keen. A bright love stor 
in a picturesque setting. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net 


At the Casa 
Napoleon 


By Tuomas A. JANVIER 


ILLED with that charm 
which hovers over the 
passing away of a quaint and 
rare existence. And no write: 
but Janvier, with his keenness 
for discovering unusual set- 
tings, could have made this 
bit of bygone New York so 
real and desirable. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net 
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The 
Lights 
Are 
Bright 


By LOUISE 
KENNEDY 
MABIE 


ULL of the spirit and 

significance of the Great 
Lakes is this new novel 
by the author of “Wings 
of Pride”—of their beauty 
and their importance. 

“Mrs. Mabie tells enter- 
tainingly her story—that of 
an industrial intrigue woven 
about the personality of a 
charming girl, the only 
child of one of the Western 
iron magnates, who is, in 
theory, carrying on her 
dead father’s business. . . . 
The characters are well 
drawn, and its setting gives 
a pleasant picture of the 
broad humanity, friendli- 
ness, and generous hospital- 
ity of life in our Middle 


West.”—Boston Transcript. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, 


Cloth, $1.25 net 











By the Author of 


The 
Inner Shrine 


BASIL KING 


The 


Letter 
of the 
Contract 


ACE to face with one 

of the greatest prob- 
lems of the day stand the 
hero and the heroine of Mr. 
King’s new novel. They 
learn at last the truth—that 
while the law must take 
count of the letter, the hu- 
man heart is spiritually elas- 
tic. The severing of their 
marriage contract could not 
put an end to their love, 
whose roots went too deep. 
Brave in its honesty and 
tender in its uncovering of 


human weakness is this 
story. 
Illustrated. Post 8v0, Cloth, 


$1.00 net 








Just 


Around 
the 
Corner 


Romance en casserole 


By 
FANNIE HURST 


HESE stories of New 

York life are sure to 
make the reader exclaim, 
“QO. Henry!” ‘The heroines 
of these metropolitan ro- 
mances are all working-girls, 
in their strength and their 
weaknesses, in their work 
and their play. Here are 
humor and the unexpected 
climax. 

“The Squall” is the story 
of a young married woman 
whose discontent was fan- 
ned by a shallow girl friend. 
“Power and Horse-power”’ 
is a sort of modern fairy tale 
in which a rich man, mas- 
querading as a poor clerk, 
and his chauffeur, pretend- 
ing to be a millionaire, try 
to win the same girl. 


Illustrated 
$1.35 net 
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Illustrated and Uniform with the 
Illustrated Editions by Louis Rhead 
of “ Robinson Crusoe,” “ Gulliver's 
Travels” “ Robin Hood,” etc., etc. 





VER one hundred illustra- 
tions give new interest to the 
familiar stories of the beloved 
Danish writer. $1.50 

















HE story of a supposed inva- 

sion of the United States by 
a foreign power which every boy 
will read with absorbed attention. 
Here are battles on land and battles 
in the skies, in which the youthful 
heroes take part. Jil’d. $1.25 net 


How to Play 


HIS book by the Manager of the Giants is written to show every boy how to become a good ball-player. 
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@ Aw 0 cartes of coventares Oo 
resource’ ul tat boy foils the 
schemes of unscrupulous men 
to defraud his triend of & treasure 





CLARENCE B. KELLAND 























HE ingenious fat boy of the 
author’s earlier book, “ Mark 
Tidd,” now pits his wits against 
the schemes of some scoundrels to 
defraud his friend. An excellent 
tale of four jolly lads. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net 
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EVERY DAY 
ELECTRICITY § 








DON. CAMERON SHAFER 











ESCRIBES and makes plain 

all electrical apparatus in 

common use. The reader will find 

detailed descriptions and plans for 

making many interesting and use- 

ful experimental electrical devices. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net 


Baseball: 


By Joun J. McGraw 


a4; 














HE Cat’s-Paw was the n 
boat which a high-s 
boy built and ran to make m 
to pay for his college course 
took pluck to succeed against 
position and the elements. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net 











THE STORY 
OUR NAVY 








WILLIAM O. STEVENS 





HE inspiring story of the 
American navy. In addi- 
tion to the stirring tales of individ- 
ual heroism the author shows the 
importance of sea power to the 
nation. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net 


A Manual for Boys 


chapter is devoced to each position—catcher, pitcher, first base, second base, shortstop, third base, the outfield 
“The book is eminently practical and instructive.”—N. Y. Sun. 


Illustrated. Post 8v0, 60 cents 1 
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“To say that this book is interesting is to put it 


Social Forces mildly. It is absorbing . . . ome cannot help being 


° ] d stimulated and aroused by him, being made to feel 
27 Eng an the importance of life and a personal responsibility 


toward its larger aspects. We feel we are ‘in it,’ 


and A MeETUCA and the feeling is exciting.” —N. Y. Times. 


H \ “An excellent book to take up for half an hour 
ae and find enough food for thought to last a week.” 
“A book that no intelligent —Boston Globe. 


person should leave unread.” 
—London Daily Chronicle. Crown 8vo0, Cloth, $2.00 net 


The Unseen Empire #2"" 


By ATHERTON BROWNELL 


ICTURES in dramatic scenes the subtle influences of the European war system, 

“The Unseen Empire”—swayed by the makers of munitions of war. Not only does it 
show how international conflicts are brought about, but it gives a valuable hint how the 
nation that really wants peace can secure it. The scene takes place in Germany, at a 
moment when, though the Empire and Great Britain are nominally at peace, Germany will 
strike the first blow. The American Ambassador seeks to mediate between the two coun- 
tries, but Germany will not consent to arbitration. One of the most important factors in 
her calculations is the great Stahl Gun-Works (substitute the more familiar name of 
Krupp, if you like). These are owned and managed by Friderika Stahl, daughter of the 
founder. The climax is surprising. 


Crown 8v0, Cloth, $1.25 net 


M ke He saw all phases of our lives—and lived most 
ar of them. This biography is as full of fun and humor 
as the writings of Mark Twain himself—for this 


. 
/ WMWatn-— great author was ever the plaything of a whimsical 


fate that mingled tragedy and adventure and laugh- 


A Biography ter and success in swift-following sequence. 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 
y B Octavo, Uniform Red Cloth, Trade Edition, 3 Vols. (in a box), 


ORE fascinating than fiction $6 net; Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops, Library 

is this true story of him Edition, 3 Vols. (in a box), $7 net; Octavo, Three-quarter Calf, 
who might well have been called Gilt Tops, 3 Vols. (in a box), $14.50 net; Octavo, Three-quarter 
the first American of his period. Levant, Gilt Tops, 3 Vols. (in a box), $15.50 net. 
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ISTORY is being made daily, almost hourly, 

in sharply defined events. We wish to suggest 

that this very tense time—when the whole country 

is eagerly gazing into the future to discover what 

is in store for America—is the most opportune time 

prright ty Underwood & Underwood tO read of the nation’s past. President Wilson's 

own “ History of the American People’’ offers the means of doing this 

easily and entertainingly. The President’s work can be obtained in the 
Popular Edition at a low price.. 





The five volumes and Harper’s Magazine for one year cost $1.00 
monthly for twelve months. This History of the American People is a 
graphic narrative, swift, dramatic, and illuminating. It is the story 
of the people and their country from the very beginning. down to the 
opening of the twentieth century. 


This great work—fascinating—authoritative—is superbfy illustrated. 
There are portraits, facsimiles, maps, reproductions of famous paintings 
and drawings by Pyle, Remington, Yohn, Christy, Mora, and others— 
in all about 750 illustrations. 


There is no risk to the purchaser. The President’s History will 
be sent, all charges paid. This gives an opportunity for examining 
it thoroughly. Five days are allowed in which to examine it. 














HARPER & 

BROTHERS Then, if the books are not satisfactory, they may be sent 
Franklin Square ‘ > 2 

New York 


back, collect, the subscription to the Magazine canceled—no 
T HE HA RPE RW ay . 
carriage free, a set of 


obligation incurred. 


President Woodrow Wilson's 
History of the American People 


five volumes, cloth binding, and 


It would be well—to-day—to sign the coupon and 
mail it. The books will go forward, all charges 
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The North American Review may be substituted for 
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An Open Letter 








A Portfolio describing our Standard Sets will be sent upon request. 
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The Anti-Trust Act and the Supreme Couri 


By Hon. Wittiam Howarp Tart 


TERY timely and authoritative is this volume in which former President Taft discusses in all its bearings 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, the proposed amendments to it, the effect of its decisions upon business in the 
past and its probable influence in the future. He emphasizes the necessity of an independent judiciary to uphold 
popular government, and explains some of the famous decisions of the Supreme Court in the cases of the Addystone 
Pipe Company, the American Sugar Refining Company, the Meat Packers’ Trust, the Standard Oil Trust, the 
\merican Tobacco Trust, etc. Post 8vo, $1.25 net 


Must Protestantism Adopt Christian Science ? 


A Churchman’s View 


By Rev. J. WintHrop Heceman, Ph.D. 


BOLD and earnest document in which a clergyman of the Episcopal Church suggests the adoption by Protes- 
tant churches of the essentials of Christian Science. His conviction of the desirability of this step is the 
result of several years’ critical and philosophical investigation of the doctrines and principles of Christian Science 
ompared with the experiences and observations of many years as a minister of the Church. He compares the 
fruitage of the Christian Scientists’ faith with that of the average Church; their theology with that of the churches. 
[he Church he finds guilty of disobedience to her Master’s direct order when she fails to continue now the treat- 





ment of the sick by spiritual means, which Christ instituted. 


v - By Etta 
| he Art of WHEELER 
Being Alive 


WILcox 

HE author has selected from her writings what 

she considers the most helpful and the most 
stimulating. The book shows how much all of us re- 
quire the mental tonic of right thinking, and also 
shows us how to achieve it—how to help ourselves. 
[he way is pointed out to the mastership of our des- 
tiny, and spiritual and mental drills are given which 
will help us to attain it. 

16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


A Guide to 
Good English 


By Ropert P. Utrer Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of English, Amherst College 


HIS book offers in accessible form the facts about 

the use of the English language which every 
writer needs to have where he can refertothem. The 
first part deals with the mechanical matters of work- 
manship—spelling, punctuation, grammar, sentence 
and paragraph structure, and choice of words. For 
college classes of special value is the way it is indexed 
under the symbols commonly used by instructors cor- 
recting theses. The second part describes briefly and 
practically the best methods for collecting material 
for expository and argumentative writing, and the 
third part contains a chapter on prosody and an out- 
line review of English grammar. 

Post 800, Cloth, $1.20 net 








r2mo, Cloth, 75 cents net 


TM: The A utobiography of a Dog 
By Bishop ErHe_Bert TALBOT 
‘T™ is a Boston-bull pup who grew up a real dog 

with a real individuality—a loyal friend and an 
extremely good hater. Only a warm-hearted bishop 
could have got so close to a dog’s heart. His adven- 
tures began on his arrival at a fashionable mountain 


hotel, with humans, a wild boar, and mountain cattle. 
Frontispiece. Post 8v0, Cloth, 50 cents net 


Applied 
City Government 


The Principles and Practices of 
City Charter-making 


By Herman G. JAMES 


Associate Professor of Government, University of Texas 


HE present work is an outgrewth of a special 

study along constructive lines which was re- 
ceived with so much favor that the present book has 
been prepared to meet a seeming demand for positive 
presentation. The book gives in logical order the 
matters with which a city charter must deal. In each 
case this general discussion is followed by model 
chapter provisions in practical form. The work 
presents a model charter which can be conveniently 
studied and used by legislators and others interested in 
civic welfare. From actual tests in class-room work 
this presentation is recommended as useful for classes 
in municipal government. 

16mo, 75 cents School 
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“Too much conversation has created more eld maids and grass and parlor widou 
than any other cause: —SOCRATES POTTER in “CHARGE IT 


The PINE TREE EDITION of 
| IRVING BACHELLERS WORKS 


Prose epics of the Adirondack Forests! Masterly studies of the pioneers of New York’s 
“North Woods”! Clever satires of modern life! Character studies of plain Americans, 
rugged, honest, kindly, humorous, shrewd, and true as steel. These.arethe most prominent 
features of Irving Badheller’s writings. 

As Bret Harte has immortalized the Sierras of his beloved California, as Hamlin Garland 
has preserved in his novels the pioneer life on the ranches and prairies of the West, so has 
Irving Bacheller, with a charm peculiarly his own, written the tife-stories of the hardy 
woodsmen of New York State. 


THE PINE TREE EDITION 
now pciblished an erght volumes, 
afferds the first opportunsy to 
collectors of good boeks to pos- 
sess a handsome untferm edition 


FREE— 
Three Modern Master Novels: 


MRS. MAXON PROTESTS 


of the wrmings of this popular By Anthony Hope 
author. ANN VERONICA 
By H. G. Wells 


The Arrangement: 

Vol. 1. Eben Holden 

Vol. U. Driand! 

VoL 4IL Gemtette Gad 
sles 


BRUVVER JIM’S BABY 
By Philip Verrill Mighels 
These three books have been 
especially selected as depicting 
three entirely different aspects 
of ‘life as viewed by three modern 
novelists of the first rank. 


Vol. @4V¥. Silas Strong 


Vol. V¥. The Hand-made Gen- 
tleman 

Val. Vi. Vergilius WHY THESE BOOKS ARE GIVEN FREE — 

Vel. VM. Keeping Up With Liz- We want to intreduce the Pine Tree Edition of Invinc 

Lie BaCHELLER into every American Home Library. For those who 

Turning of Griggsby know and love Irvinc Bacue ver the offer of his books in the 





Pine Tree Edition is sufficiently attractive. This additional set 
Vol. Vill. Charge It of books is given free as an inducement to those not familiar with 
The Marryers BACHELLER to become acquainted. 


OUR OFFER 
BACHELLER’S WORKS —Pine Tree Edition, 8 V All fer 
MODERN MASTER NOVELS, 3 Vols. - - <= -) $9.00 monthly 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE or The North American Review for 13 months 























Mu How You May Satisfy Yourself That These Books Are Worthy To Be Added To Your Library 
HARPER & Send for the two sets an the HARPER WAY wpon five days’ approval. You may thus ex- 
BROTHERS amine both sets thoroughly and compare them with others in your library costing a similar 
New York sum. THE HARPER WAY also gives you a chance to compare HARPER’S 
atthe ot. MAGAZINE with others you are getting. If the books and the Magazine are not 
charges prepaid, a 


better than others for which you have paid a similar sum, return the two sets at our 
expense. Remember the two sets and the Magazine must be -satisfactory to 
you or else there is no sale or obligation. Sign the coupon and judge 
the books for yourselt. 


set of 

S Works, Pine Tree Edi- 
ties, 8 vols. ants set of Modern 
Master Novls. « vols J may ex 
amine the books and ff, during five 
days. 1 do.not wish t add them to my 
Whrary 1 may send them hack at y ex 
pense. If 1 keep them, J will pay $13.00 in 
monthly instalments of $1.00, or deduct five 


Kecmar's ‘agains ox tho tiecth mackean favien or HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
“ii beancet meno FRANKLIN SQUARE - - - NEW YORK 
Name (Established 1817 

Addre eee Peete 
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Modern Dancing 


By 


\ir. AND Mrs. VERNON CASTLE 
HIS practical as well as authoritative book on the 
decent dances of to-day, brought out under the au- 
ces ofseveral New York ‘social leaders and written 

y a one recognized authority on dancing of fashion- 
ble New York, makes it possible for every reader to 
know what the latest accepted dances are and to learn 
ww to dance them. 
118 Illustrations from Photographs and Moving 
Pictures. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 








Educating the Child 


By 
at Home ELLA Frances LYNcu 


ERE is guidance for mothers and all others re- 

sponsible for the home life of children. This is not 
a question of elaborate apparatus or a mastery of 
pedagogy. An understanding of child nature and 
common sense have been found by Miss Lynch and 
others the prime factors in the beginning of education 
at home. There are successful schools where these 
ideas are practised, and many individuals are applying 
them. This book shows how. Its fresh outlook, sturdy 
sense, and simple explanations will make it a ble -ssing 
in many homes. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


By 
The Young Mother’s Handbook Maxanna Warever 


THe author, whose knowledge of children’s needs is the result of long and unusual experience, offers in these 

pages valuable suggestions to mothers how to keep their children in health and what to do in simple ailments. 

She shows the attention that the eyes, ears, mouth, nose, throat, and hair of an infant should receive daily. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Before the Baby Comes 


By Marianna WHEELER 


Y EARS of experience in hospitals and private practice have made the author an authority on the subject. The 
proper form of exercise for the prospective mother, suitable food and clothing, are discussed with the aim of 


os the waiting months not only safe, but as comfortable as possible. 
are of the child and the mother at birth ‘and for the critical month following. 


Principles of 


‘orrect Dress 
By FLorence Hutt WINTERBURN 


HIS book is written not for to-day or to-morrow, 
but for all time, as the principles 1t embodies con- 
cern not the fashion of the moment, but the perma- 
nent rules of artistic individual dress. 
1r6mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 








The final chapter concludes with the 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Novel Ways 
of Entertaining 


By FLorence Hutt WINTERBURN 


HIS little book is filled with suggestions of a 
practical and interesting nature which will aid the 
perplexed hostess to give her entertainments that 
touch of novelty sure to make them successful. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


+ By 
Good Form for All Occasions ¥ioxexce Howe Hau 


HE author presents a valuable counselor to all who desire to follow the proper dictates of social requirements. 
Chapters are devoted to teas, receptions, formal and informal dinners, anniversaries, weddings, public 


dinners, balls, and card parties. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Harper’s Home Economics—Edited by Isabel Ely Lord 


Howto Cook and Why 


By Exizapetu ConpiT 


and 


Jessie A. Lone 


of Pratt Institute 


RESENTS in simple, untechnical language for the 

average housekeeper the scientific principles un- 
derlying cookery, the facts, principles, and general 
directions which enable the housekeeper to use cook- 
books and to learn to be somewhat independent of 
them also. This book has been written to meet the 
needs of two classes—the gir! of high-school age and 
the average housekeeper. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 








Planning and 


Furnishing the Home 
By Mary J. QuINN 


Instructor in Design, School of Household 
Science and Art, Pratt Institute 


HE place in which you live, house, apartment, or 

room, is treated in a practical way in this new 
book. The book lays down general principles, but it 
gives also many specific directions for furnishing and 
beautifying the home at small cost if intelligence and 
time are given. There are several chapters devoted to 
a review of historic furniture. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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NEW BOOKS FOR COLLEGE CLASSES 


By WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE ** bow Protessor of yAmerican History in 


Columbia University 

Party Government in the United States of America 
A history of American politics, an exposition of party political tendencies in practice. ‘The 
lution and development of the different parties and national institutions are traced back to 
beginnings. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 » 


By ROBERT PALFREY UTTER associate Professor of English In Amherst Co!) 
A Guide to Good English 


The first part deals with spelling, punctuation, grammar, sentence and paragraph structure ind 
under the symbols used by instructors in correcting theses. The second part explains methods ap 
to expository and argumentative writing. The third part treats of prosody and English gramma: 

Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.20 net. 








By HERMAN G. JAMES “ayiete Ri aes of, Gopemment and Director of the Bureau of 


Municipal Research and Reference at the University of Texas 
Applied City Government 
The Principles and Practice of City Charter-Making 


The book gives in logical order the matters with which a city charter must deal and a state: 
of the general principles. In each case this general discussion is followed by model chapter provis 
in practical form. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents scho 


By FRED MORROW FLING Professor of History, University of Nebraska, and 
HELENE DRESSER FLING, M.A. 
Source Problems on the French Revolution 


By FREDERIC DUNCALF Adjunct Professor of History, University of Texas, and 
AUGUST Cc. KREY Instructor in History, University of Ilinols 


Parallel Source Problems in Medizval History 
With an Introduction by Prof. Dana Carleton Munro of the University of Wisconsin 


“This volume has grown out of the experience of two of my former students. ... The apparat 
which accompanies the sources is amply sufficient for the guidance of either teachers or students, a 
makes it possible te use this work in private study or im correspondence courses.”—From the Int 
duction by Pror. Dana CarRLteton Munro. $1.10, Schoo 


Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART  Prefesser cf Government in Harvars 


University 


The American Nation: A History by Associated Scholars 


27 volumes. $2.00 net per volume; if bought in groups, $1.80 per volume. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FORCES IN DAME CARE 
AMERICAN HISTORY By Herman Sudermann $1 
From the American Nation 
Net $1.50 TEN TALES 
By Francois Coppee 
THE ODD NUMBER with an introduction by Brander Matthews, P: 
Stories selected from Guy de Maupassant, with fessor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia Univ: 
an introduction by Henry James. l6mo. $1.00 sity. §! 


Correspondence Invited 
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A Remarkable Editorial 


The striking editorial quoted below under its original title,is from “ The 
Bellman,” one of the ablest and most distinguished of American weck- 
lies, published in Minneapotlis, Minn., in its issue of February 7, 1914. 







“GOOD OLD HARPER’S” 


“All the rest of them have gone, chasing the false gods, some of 
tin, some of clay, and some, alas! of mud and slime; Harper’s Magazine 
alone remains true to its ancient faith. It might well claim for its 
motto: “The First in the Field; the Last to Leave It.’ j 

“Practically all of the American monthly magazines except Harper’s 
have obediently responded to what they imagined was the demand of 
the readers of today; many of them have burned their bridges behind 
them, with more valor than discretion, and some, lacking the boldness 
frankly to abandon their old standards, are tentatively toying with 
departures in text and illustration, as if to discover how much of the 
new and inferior stuff their readers will stand without a revolt. 

“True quality has been ruthlessly sacrificed to sensation in the hope 
that it may bring the usual reward, circulation, which, in turn, will 
bring advertising, the sole end and aim of the modern magazine 
publisher. . . . Crude illustrations, the work of decadent or half- 
i trained artists, have taken the place of drawings that were a delight to 
the eye and a gratification to the artistic sense; the scholarly and 
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cultivated editorial touch has been superseded by the italicized senti- 

mentality, the capitalized boastfulness, and the doubletleaded egotism 

| of the literary bounder and charlatan. Literature has gone and the dis- 
H cussion of the more revolting ‘ questions of the hour” has evicted it... . 
“Harper's Monthly is now practically alome im the position 
which it took in the beginning and has consistently maintained ever 
since. Evidently its publishers are determined, im these days of easy 
and prompt compliance with a sentiment esteemed to be deep and 
widespread because it is vociferous, not to be misled by clamor into the 
: belief that all Americans have gone mad. They are obviously minded 
i to uphold and advance the publication’s traditional standards, thereby 
widening the distinction between it and its backsliding contemporaries. 
“In the long run this will prove not only the best but the wisest 

: policy from every standpoint, business as well as ethical. To every 
: true advance and improvement Harper’s has responded promptly and 
generously, but it has made no mistake in committing itself to the sensa- 
tional in either text or illustration. Today it stands absolutely alone 
in its field; distinguished and discriminating, and reflecting, as it always i. 
has done, the fixed stars of the literary firmament, as well as the abiding 
spirit of the American people, not the transient echo of the yet un- 
amalgamated alien.” 
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“The Most Interesting Magazine in the World” 


FOR 1915 


At this time, when the business world generally is halting, HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE is showing the largest number of subscribers in its history. 

The explanation of this is quite simple. H. 4RPER’ S MAGAZINE makes 
permanent friends among its readers because it is edited for them—simply 
and solely for the purpose of interesting them. Its success 1s due to you. 
You choose your friends because their manners and their personality attract 
you. You choose your favorite magazine for the same reasons. 


{ HARPER'S MAGAZINE has personality—and good manners. It is 
not only the most interesting magazine in the world, but the most interest- 
ingly arranged and the most expensively made. It is the most beautiful, 
for no limit is ever placed on the cost. Its the sort you are glad to welcome 
in your home. 


© The success of HARPER'S MAGAZINE is the best possible example of 


“the survival of the fittest.” 


{ Jt is impossible to give any complete outline of next year’s plans at this 
time, but here are a few notable features already arranged. 


A Great Novel of American Life 
By BASIL KING «7we NNER SHRINE” 


)LLOWING Booth Tarkington’s great serial which is now appear- 
ing will come the most important novel that the author of 
“The Inner Shrine” has yet written. It is absolutely American in its 
atmosphere—a story of two brothers radically different i in temperament 
and character, and of two women equally different. 
incident and drama, yet so vividly has Mr. King portrayed both scenes 
and characters that the story reads almost like a transcript of actual life. 








A Remarkable Unpublished 
Romance by MARK TWAIN 


A NEW romance by Mark Twain has just 
been brought to light—a remarkable story 
called “The Mysterious Stranger.” It is un- 
questionably the most important and character- 
istic work of the great humorist’s later life—a 
story of the supernatural, full of deep spiritual 
significance. It will appear serially in HarPER’s 
Macazine—the only magazine which has the 
privilege of publishing Mark Twain’s work. 


It is full of both 
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LINCOLN 
AS JOHN HAY KNEW HIM 


B jon HAY kept a careful diary during the 
entire period -— he was Abraham Lincoln’s 
secretary and later through his career as a dip- 
lomat and statesman. In this diary which has 
never before been given to the public he gives 
a delightfully intimate, day-by-day picture of 
Lincoln in war-time. He also presents some 
astonishing facts in regard to certain leaders 
in the war in their relation to Lincoln. William 
Roscoe Thayer, the eminent historian, has 
selected from this diary the most notable por- 
tions for publication in Harprer’s Macazine. 


A WOMAN IN THE AFRICAN JUNGLE 


RS. P. AMAURY TALBOT, the well-known English traveler 

and wife of a distinguished government official, has written for 
Harper’s MaGazineE a number of articles giving a fascin: ating account 
of her experiences and adventures among the natives of southern Nigeria. 
Mrs. Talbot was the first white woman to visit many of these tribes, 
and she has seen them as no man has ever seen them. 


DOES THE PLACE MAKE THE MANe 


|B es ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, of the department of geog- 
raphy, Yale University, is writing for Harper’s Macazine 
some scientific articles of remarkable popular interest. They deal 
with the influence of climate on civilization. The conclusions which 
Dr. Huntington reaches are astonishing. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL LIARS 


























bp ee all history creeps some untruth. This = peany true of 


American history. Prof. Albert Bushnell art, of Harvard 
University, has run down to their sources some of the most interesting 
fictions in the story of our national life, and he has something to say of 
the men who were originally responsible for them. 


THE DIALOGUES OF A DIPLOMAT 


N° feature published of recent years in Harper’s Macazine has 
attracted more attention than the two “diplomatic dialogues” by 
the Hon. David Jayne Hill, formerly U. S. Ambassador at Berlin. 
Mr. Hill is now at work on some more of these dialogues dealing with 
certain vital American problems. 
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THE MEN WHO SAW NAPOLEON 


UNDREDS of French artists painted contemporary portraits of 
Napoleon—few of them ever had a sitting from him. A famous 
French critic has sought out in private collections and elsewhere the 
portraits for which it is certain chat Napoleon actually posed. They 
begin with his early youth and present a pictorial history of his career. 


THE MISSISSIPPI from SOURCE to GULF 


imi N° great river of the world offers a more attractive and varied 
\} opportunity to the American artist than the Mississippi, yet it 
has been generally neglected. Mr. W. J. Aylward, the first of our 
‘marine painters, is now making a trip down the river from its source to 
the Gulf. In picture and text he will present a study of “the Father 

of Waters” such as has never been given. 


WHERE 
CANNIBALISM SURVIVES 


N his return from Australia Norman 

Duncan visited the islands of New Guinea, 
where there are still cannibals. He spent some 
time, too, with the pearl-fishers of Thursday 
Island and other interesting folk. What he 
writes about both the people and the places 
will be worth reading. 


GILBERT PARKER 
IN THE WEST INDIES 


IR Gritpert PARKER, whose novels have 

been among the most successful HARPER 
! serials, is planning a voyage to unfamiliar parts 
\ of the West Indies. He has delved into the history of this romantic 
region for many years, and at last he is to write of it—present and past. 


THE MacMILLAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION 


T= MacMillan expedition started out more than a year ago under 
the auspices of the American Museum of Natural History to seek a 

new land in the Arctic, the existence of which has been reported by 
various explorers, and to penetrate into the interior of Greenland. 
It is expected that the first story of their adventures and discoveries 
|| will reach this country within a short time. By special arrangement the 

| ||| first narrative of the expedition will appear in Harper’s MaGazine. 
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MASTERLY SHORT STORIES 


N Harper’s MaGazinE great impor- 

tance has always been given to the 
short story, and the stories in HARPER’s 
deserve the importance given them. 
Harper’s publishes more. short stories 
—and better—than any other illustrated 
magazine in the English language. There 
are at least seven complete short stories 
in every number. They represent the 
best work of every leading writer of 
America and England. 


THE 
FIELD OF SCIENCE 


N this field the position of HaRPER’s 

MaGazineE is unique. It is the one 
non-technical magazine for which the 
great savants of England, Europe, and 
America are willing to write. The new year promises some astonish- 
ing revelations. 


TRAVEL IN MANY LANDS 


N these days when travel in foreign lands is both difficult and 

dangerous, readers of HARPER’s MAGAZINE may journey in comfort 
to almost every interesting corner of the world through the magazine’s 
brilliantly written and elaborately illustrated travel articles. Among 
the distinguished contributors will be Hilaire Belloc, Louise Closser 
Hale, Maude Radford Warren, Ellsworth Huntington, Richard 
Le Gallienne, Simeon Strunsky, etc., etc. 


A DE LUXE MAGAZINE 


PEW people understand the great care and the tremendous expense 
which go into the making of a de luxe magazine like Harper’s. 
In its illustrations it easily outranks any other magazine in the world 
to-day. The pictures are the work of the leading English, French, and 
American artists. Their reproduction for publication in the MAGazINE 
is the work of the most expert engravers and color-plate makers in 
America. And they are fittingly printed on specially manufactured 
paper of the finest quality. 





35 cents a copy HARPER & BROTHERS $4.00 a year 


NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW YORK CITY. 





S THE GRAHAM SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Resident and day pupils. Courses: college prepar- 
atory, academic, music, art, dramatic art, home eco- 
Two blocks from 
Broadway, 15 minutes from Times Square, yet on the 
edge of the city. Send for catalogue and for “ Your 
Question and Our Answer.” 


nomics, postgraduate academic. 


goth year opened October 7th. 
42 Riverside Drive, N. va 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
College Preparation. 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class. 
Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped. 
160-162 West 74th Street, N. Y. 





THE GARDNER SCHOOL. 

s7th year. An exclusive school for Girls combining all the advan- 
tages of city with delightful home life. Regular and special courses. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Dancing. Much outdoor life, Riding, Skat 
ng, Swimming, etc 

Miss ELtinGe and Miss MASLAND, Principals. 

Address The Gardner School, 607 F ifth Avenue, N. Y. 


The Comstock Boarding ent Day School 
tor Girls. Special and Advanced Covrses, Music, Art, Lan- 
guages, Physical Culture. Many Sociai Advantages. 

Lypta Dwicut Day, Principal. 

Fanny C. NEALE, Vice-Principal. 

52 East 72nd St., N. Y. Crry. 
MISS BANGS. AND D MISS WHITON. © 15 1890- 1914 

The Only C ountry School for Girls in New York City. 

“A Real School.” Certificate admits to colleges. 

A private school park of thirty-five acres. All outdoor sports. 
General fee includes instruction in Elocution, Art and Dancing. 
Unequalled advantages in Music. Advance special courses. 

Riverdale Avenue, near  25and St., N, ¥. 


THE SEMPLE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL. 


Opposite Central Park with its 840 acres. 
An excellent finishing and College preparatory school for girls. 
Special advantages in Music, Art, Languages. 
Social recreation. Out-of-door life. 
Mrs. T. Darrincron Semp.e, Principal. 
241 Central Park West, N. Y. 


THE FINCH SCHOOL. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Regular, Fine Arts and 
Practical Courses. Technical School includes domestic training, 
secretarial course, book-binding, Interior Decorating, etc. 


Mrs. Jessica Fincn Coscrave, Principal. 
61 East 77th Street, New York Crry. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY of DRAMATIC ARTS. 


Founded in 1884. 
Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and 
Companies. 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 
For catalogue and information, apply to 
Tae SECRETARY, 
Room 147, Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 








ELINOR COMSTOCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


This school, endorsed by Paderewski, Gabrilovitsch, Kat! 
Goodson, etc., has been transferred to larger quarters in ord« 
receive the numerous pupils unable to go abroad for studies. 

Modern comfort. Single rooms. 

Home life and care. 

Association in daily life with greatest virtuosi 

Music, Literature, Languages, History of Art. 

lassic Dancing. Day pupils accepted. 

Terms for boarders $1500 a year. 

Exinor Comstock (pupil of Leschetizky), Principal. 

41 East 8oth St., one block from Central Park, N. \ 





CURTIS BURNLEY SCHOOL of ELOCUTION 


Infallible method for voice placement and development. Orig 
and brilliant repertoire guaranteed. Negro dialect, child impers 
tions, monologues; Italian, Irish, French dialects; pupils most 
cessful entertainers and teachers in America. Extensive course 
rhetoric and literature. Mrs. Curtis BuRNLEY RAILING, Princi; 
2030 Broadway, cor. 7oth St., N. ¥ 





MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Resident and Day Pupils 


26, 28, 30 West ssth Street, N. \ 


MRS. ISABEL D. COATES 


Will receive in her home a limited number of Girls who wish 
study Art, Music, Languages, etc. 

Students may select their own masters. 

Circular on application. 


New Residence. 228 West 72d Street, N. Y 
MRS. HELEN M. SCOVILLE’S SCHOOL 


and Travel Class for Girls. (3cth year.) 
Resident and Day Pupils. Aijr and light. Recreation law 
Full advantages of city. Regular or special courses. Any art 





prection’ work desired, with privileges of home and social lif 


hysical culture, outdoor sports. 
2042 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 


BRANTWOOD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
28 minutes from New York City. 
In celebrated Lawrence Park. 
Prepares for all colleges. General course. 
Unusual home life. 
Ideal environment. 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 





Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls. 


Only 40 minutes from N. Y. City. Upper School for girls 13 
to 25; Lower School for girls 7 to 13. All departments, includiny 


vocational. Certificate admits to leading colleges. European clas 
For circular, address 

Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., 

Lock x 706, * The C astle, ” TARRYTOWN-ON-HupsOoN, N. Y. 





THE KNOX SCHOOL 
Formerly at Briarcliff Manor. 
Country School for Girls. 
50 minutes from New York City. 
Mrs. Russet, Houcuton, Principal. 
Box 2, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 





WHAT SCHOOL? 
For assistance in the selection of a suitable school, address 
School Information Department, Harper's MaGazine, N. Y. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK. 





(ARYMOUNT.” 


lass School for Young Ladies. Conducted by the Religious 
ed Heart of Mary. Magnificently situated on the Hudson. 
tes from New York City. Preparatory. Academic and Two 
liegiate Courses. European advantages. French Con- 
Gymnasium, Physical Culture, Tennis, Skating, Rid- 
Catalogue, address 
REVEREND MOTHER, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y 


R SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES, 


1ARPER'S MAGAZINE, Franklin Square, New York 


City 


\THEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY. 


i for Girls, 19 miles from New York. Healthful loca 

acious buildings. Excellent advantages in music and art 

und college preparatory courses. 

{rrat1AM A, Byte, Principal. 
GARDEN City, Long Island, N. Y 


AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ss MaTiILpa GRay, Principal. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


PUTNAM HALL. 
ssar Preparatory School for giris. 
Vassar College, Dr. Talcott 
f Journalism, Columbia 

s to leading colleges. 


Refers to Dr. J. M. 
Williams, Director Pulitzer 
University, and others. Certifi 
Sleeping porches and sun parlors 


Taylor 


< CLizBe BARTLETT, A.B., Prin., Box 801, POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y 


E MMA WILLARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ear. On the hills, 400 feet above the city. 

' gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. Preparatory, General 

( ertif ate privileges. Music, Art, Elocution, 

asium with swimming pool. Catalogue 


N. Y. 


Four new fire- 


ncipal. Troy, 


Mrs. MARSHALL’S SCHOOL for LITTLE GIRLS 


ke boar ling and day school for girls under fifteen, af- 


lance of healthful recreation and play in rural sur- 
elevating companionship Book'et free on request. 


BRIARCLIFF MANoR, N. Y. 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
" Certificate s to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mount 
ke re neral course Special courses for High School gradu 
Mus Domestic Science. Exceptional home life. 
sses Hype and 
LA VIRGINIA Jones, A.B., 


admi 


Mis } 
¢ Principals. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
rban to New York. 


Hiome Making Courses 
rate house for 
CLARA C, Ft 
MARTHA J. 


Preparatory, Vocational, 
Gardening and Horticulture, 
yunger girls. Year Book on request. 
LLER, Principal 
iN ARAMORE, 


Music, Art 
47th year. 


Associate 


Principal 
OSSINING-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


For circular, address 


s. Mary E. Dow, Principal, 


BRIARCLIFF MANor, N. Y. 


WALLCOURT, Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls, 
Formerly the Wells School.) Thorough preparation for any 
in's college. General and special courses. Home Economics 
red Folk dancing, hockey, tennis, etc. Accommodations 
i, early application is desirable. 
Mrs. ANNA GOLDSMITH TayLor, A.B., Principal. 
Aurora, Lake Cayuga, N. Y. 


A SCHOOL FOR: GIRLS. 


u are in doubt as to where you will send your boy or girl, 
annot find just the sort of school you seek among the large 
nber advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free to write for 
mation and suggestions giving full details to 
School Information Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's 


RYE | SEMINARY. 
A girls’ school, one hour from New York. 
Diploma for college preparatory and general 
Certificate privilege to Vassar, 
Holyoke. 


Unusual advantages in music. 


course. 


Smith, Wellesley and Mt. 


Domestic Science. 
Physical training, riding and outdoor sports. 


Mrs. Lire, The Misses Stowe, Principals. 


OAKSMERE. 


s. Merritt's School for Girls. 


Orienta Point, MAMARONECK-ON-THE-SounND, N, ¥ 


The OAKWOOD SEMINARY for Boys and Girls. 
Endowed and managed by Friends. Faculty of 12 for 
Prepares for any college. Quaker ideals of life 
recognition Board and tuition $275 
W. H. Woop, A.B., 


80 pupils 
have world-wide 
Send for catalogue 
Principal 

UNION SPRINGS-ON-CAYUGA LAKE, N. \ 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL. 


Thorough preparation for College, 
Average number of pupils to a 
Healthful location on Mohegan 
Athletics under competent Director. Booklet 

A. E. Linper, A.M., Cuas. H. Smitu, A.M., Principals. 

Box 59, Mongecan Lake, Westchester Co., N. Y 


THE MOUNTAIN SCHOOL. 


The first OPEN AIR school for normal 
In the Catskills. 
Ccllege preparatory, 
Individual attention. 
and winter sports. 

Evias G. Brown, 


Technical School or Business 
class, eight Modern buildir 1g8. 
Lake Physical culture and 


boys. 

2000 icet elevation. 300 acres. Sixth year 
boarding, for boys 9 to 19. Small 
Expert teaching and physical care 
24 ome 2 day in the fresh air. 
A.B., ALLABEN, N. Y 


REPTON SCHOOL 


For the careful training of a limited number of young boys 
ization, buildings, equipment and environment are complete and 
up-to-date in every particular. The tees are moderate. Illustrated 
Catalogue and Book of Views will be forwarded free on request 


Box C 1, TARRYTOWN-ON-HupDsoN, N. Y. 


classes 


Outdoor 


Organ 


MOUNT PLEASANT ACADEMY. 


100 years old. Prepares for college, 
Rationalized military system, Manual training. 
Hall is for boys under 13. Summer 
under Mr. Brusie’s personal charge 
for catalogue. 

CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, 


scientific school or business. 

Mount Pleasant 
Camp in the Berkshires, 
, for young boys under 15. Send 


Box 502, 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 

Prepares for college—and for life. Individual training for younger 
boys and for students who need to be interested and taught how t 
study. Tutoring and coaching for conditions. Finishing courses in 
vocational studies. Expenses moderate Exceptional opportunn ies 
for self help to capable young men of high character atalogue. 
CLEMENT C. Gatnges, M.A., LL.D., Box 707, Pou ~A N. Y. 


OSSINING-ON-Hupson, N. ¥ 


THE HOLBROOK SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


‘A school that is better than the catalogue.” 
tion, commanding a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 30 miles from 
New York. Complete equipment. All sports. College prepar- 
atory Character references required. Catalogue on request. 


OSSINING-ON-Hupson, N. Y 


500 ft. eleva 


IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic “ Irving"’ coun 
try 77th year. 23 years under present Head Master New 
site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
schools. Individual instruction. Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. 
New Gymnasium. Furman, A.M., Head Master. 

Box 900, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y 


PEEKSKILL ACADEMY. 
83rd year. 
College Preparatory and 
Junior School. 


Business Course 
PEEKSKILL, > 


Magazine 
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NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N, Y. 
CADET BAND 
(Special rates to good Musicians) 


For catalogue write to the Superiniendent 


The Best Military Preparatory School in the United State 


MODERATE EXPENS. § 
FIREPROOF BUILDIN(‘ 5 
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ALLEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Where boys are made self-reliant. 62d year. Mod 
ern equipment. Preparation’ for college or scientific 
school. Manual training. , Athletic fields. Swimming 
pool. Separate school for young boys. 
EVERETT STARR JongEs, Director. 
Howarp Brown Gisss, Headmaster. 


EST NEWTON, Mass. 


THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS’ SCHOOL. 
For boys from eight to sixteen. 
A country school with every modern equipment. 
Booklet upon request. 
ALEXANDER H. MrircHe yt, Principal 
Box H, BiLLerica, Mass. 








(20 miles from Boston.) 


WORCESTER ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 

All advantages of a large school. Master teachers. Comprehensive 
equipment; to buildings, 22 acres. Gymnasium. “* Megaron,” a noble 
recreation hall. Swimming pool. Splendid athletic feld. Quarter- 
mile track, 220 yards straight-away. 81st year. Catalogue, 

D. W. Apercromaize, LL.D., Principal 

87 Providence St., WorcESTER, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Extensive grounds; Modern buildings. 
New gymnasium 


Concrete hall just opened. 
Athletic fields. Cinder track. College or 
business preparation. Upper and lower schools. Address 
Henry P. Moutton, jr., Director, or Ratpu K. Bearce, A.M., 
Headmaster, 25 King Caesar Road, Duxpury, Mass. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal 
537 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877, is continuing without 


interruption under the direction of Miss Helen E. Thompson 
and Miss Martha C. Burnham 


Preparatory, Graduating and Special Courses. 
Correspondence should be addressed to 
Miss HeLen E. Tuompson, Headmistress, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Country sports, 
New gymnasium and swimming pool. 
For catalogue and views, address 
hm i] Miss Ottve S. Parsons, B.A., Principal, 
LOWELL, Mass. 38 minutes from Boston. 
WHEATON COLLEGE 
(formerly Wheaton Seminary) 


he new college for women Thirty miles from Boston. 
years’ course leading to A.B. degree 
Endowment. 17 buildings, 100 acres. 


Four 
Faculty of men and women. 


Norton, Mass. 


MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


General, Special and College Preparatory Courses. 
Unusual facilities for indoor and outdoor recreation. 


EEE 


The Fenway 28, Boston, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls, 


Between Boston and New York. No raw cast 
winds Three houses. Beautiful grounds. College | 
and general courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Gymnasium, tennis, ponies, swimming. 

Joun MacDurrie (Harv.), Mrs. Jounn MacDurriz 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 








(Radcl.), Principals, 








Wher writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 





Liederheim Home School of Vocal Music. 
Sixth Season. Fits for Singing and Teaching. Ideal P! 
| Location for Music Students. Boston Instructors in Instr 
Music. Courses at Lasell desirable. Choir Experience 
sonal Care and Vocal Instruction from the Principal. 
(Mrs.) May SLEEPER RuGGLEs (Wellesley College). 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. (10 miles from Bos 





“THE ELMS” SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A city school with country sports. Open air sleeping 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. H 


Simmons, Graduating and special courses. Domestic S 
Music. 


Miss Porter, Principal. 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. Seventeen mile 


Boston. Forty Acres. Athletic Fields. Five Buildings. Gymna 


Miss CONANT, ? p,;..; 
Miss BIGELow, § Principals. 


ABBOT ACADEMY. 
A School for Girls. Founded 1828. 
23 miles from Boston. 
General course with Household Science. 
College Preparation. Address 
Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, 


SPRINGFIELD, M 


NATICK, M 





ANDOVER, Mass 





MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL. 
33d year. Sunny, airy school rooms. Gymnasium, swim: 
outdoor tennis. Domestic Science. Languages--native tea 
Music, Art. College preparatory and general ccurses. Adv 
courses for high school graduates. 
29 Fairfield St., cor. Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mas 








MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
For many years known as “ The Burnham School.” 
30th year opens September, rg15. 
Correspondence should be addressed to 
Miss B. T. Capen, Principal, 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass 


HOUSE IN THE PINES. 

A school for girls. Intermediate and academic courses. 
guages—native teachers. Music, Household Arts. Every a 
tion, not only to habits of study, but to each girl's health 
happiness. 

Miss Gertrupe E. Corniss, Principal. 

Norton, Mass. (40 minutes from Bost 


MISS CHURCH’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Resident and day pupils. General, College Preparatory 
Domestic Science Courses. Advanced work for older girls. 
Schoolhouse, 6 Gloucester Street, / 
Residence, 401 Beacor Street, 5 


BRADFORD ACADEMY for YOUNG WOMEN 
112th year. 
Thirty miles from Boston. 
Address the Principal, 
Miss Laura A. Kwnort, A.M., 


Boston, Mas 


BRADFORD, Mas 


TENACRE, 

A school for twenty-five young girls. 

Preparatory to Dana Hall. 

Terms, $850. 

Miss Heten Tempce Cooke, Dana Hall. 
WELLESLEY, Mass 
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—— "MASSACHUSETTS (euniant. 
[" ‘ nl 
* SEA Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 
INC S Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by wholesome 
and beautiful ideals of useful womanho The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable fer an 
eatdeer life, which we make att t efining. One hundred acr pine 1000 feet of 
te " seashore, ponies. Hygiene and observed especially for results in h character and 
. ation. Gymnastics, Musi and mestic Arts. French, German, Spanish—native teachers. 
All branches of study under ¢ e nthusiastic instructors, Address 
— — Rev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, P. 0. Box A, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass, 
a SS HALL’S SCHOOL LASELL SEMINARY. 
Advanced work for High School graduates. Music, Art, House 
P! hold Sciences. Twenty acres, twelve buildings. Address 
tr : 
Ce ss Mira H. Hatt, Principal. G. M, WinsLow, Ph.D., Principal, 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. 100 Woodland Road, AUBURNDALE, Mass 
Bc HOOLS AND COLLEGES STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL. 
_ . . rw - sa The Home School for Backward Girls who wish individual instruc 
i by comparison that HaRPER’S MAGAZINE, because of its tion. Special department for little girls from 6 to 12 years of age 
racter and universal circulation among people of refine- Within easy access of Boston I wenty acres of land among the ; 
ng nce, and means, has always printed more School and pines on the shores of the beautiful Monponset Lakes. Regular and 
H ge announcements than any other periodical of similar char- special courses in all lines of work under trained teachers, Out-of 
cs Bor edvertisinn entes and Garth canned tee loor pleasures emphasized. Many advantages not found in other 
— . = = So schools. Terms reasonable. Open all the year. idress 
\ Harver & Brotuers, Franklin Sq., New York City. Mrs. ELLen C. Dresser, Prin., Standish Manor, HaLipax, Mass. 
nn PENNSYLVANIA. 
M THE SPIERS SCHOOL. | THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY 
4 Junior Boarding and Country Day School aiming to give to For Girls. Moderate tuition. Healthful rural location, suburban 
< g boys exclusively, the attention usually accorded the older boys, | to Philadelphia. Campus of 40 acres. Homelike buildings. 64 
3 mastery of the elements of education. Elevated, picturesque | years experience. College Preparatory and Special Courses. For 
d on mot far from Valley Forge, among large estates near Phila- catalogue, address 
: ia Calle and inspection cordially invited. Mary Evans CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal, 
- Mark H. C. Spiers, Headmaster. Devon, Pa. Box 500, WEST CHESTER, Pa. 
Ma ’ 
Swarthmore Preparatory School for Boys. MISS MARSHALL’S SCHOOL 
L horoughly efficient home school. Near Philadelphia. Modern - . 5 Mleste Dek nts. Coll ia ‘ 
° 3 ldings. Remarkable health record for twenty years. Supervised For Girls. Academic and Music Departments. College preparatory 
I g j thletics. Unusually adequate preparation for college. “* Unit sys and Special Courses. Ideal location. New building. Comfortable 
é 7 tem” omotion by subject. Junior School for smaller boys with home life and outdoor sports. For catalogue, address 
: ; epare rmitory ang Miss E. S. MARSHALL, Oak Lane, PHILADELPnia, Pa. 
5 H. ToMLINsOoN, Headmaster, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 
Ma ee aan” oe 
CEDARCROFT SCHOOL WALNUT LANE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
For 40 Boys, 9 to 18 years. Prepares for all colleges and technical | In beautiful, historic Germantown, City and country advan- 
ols. Manual training. One teacher to six boys. Gymnasium tages. General and College preparatory courses. Special courses 
Swimming pool. Expert athletic supervision. Electric light, steam for High School graduates. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, 
heat, spring water. 125 acres. Catalogue. | Sewing, Gymnasium, basket-ball, tennis, riding, swimming 
‘ Jesse Evans Purips, A.M., Principal. | Miss S. EpNa Jounston, A.B., Principal. 
; Box 300, KENNETT SQUARE, Pa. Box D, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
: z eS —— 
MISS COWLES’ SCHOOL (HIGHLAND HALL) 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE. 





For Girls. Prepares for all colleges. Certificate privileges. Strong 





year course leading to degrees in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, general course. Music, Art and Domestic Science. Healthful loca 
and Arts vee srough military training that produces physical fit tion. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and Sleeping Porch. Resident 
ness, mental equipoise and moral —~ e. For catalogue, address Physical Director. For catalogue, address THe SECRETARY 


Emma Mitton Cow tes, A.B., Head of School 


Colonel ¢ HARLES E. Hyatt, President, 
HOLLIDAYSBURG, Pa. 


CHESTER, Pa. 


MERC ERSBURG ACADEMY BISHOPTHORPE MANOR. 






~ Pata tian teniadhiaiadee ae 






Offers a thorough physical, mental and moral training for college A select school for a limited number of girls. College Preparatory 
r business. Under Christian masters from the great universities. and Finishing Courses. Two years’ Advanced Course for High School 
Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque graduates. Athletics and outdoor life. Special advantages in 
spots of America. New gymnasium. Equipment modern, Write Music, Art, Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Arts and Crafts and 
for catalog. Address WILLIAM MANN Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, | Biocution. For booklets, address 
z : > | . oa ‘wy . 
Box 101, MERCERSBURG, Pa. | C. N. Wyant, Principal, Box 235, Sourn BeTui_enem, Pa. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL, Inc. 
For Girls. “‘The Mountain School,” on Main Line P.R.R. 100 acres 
of park land, 6 modern buildings, 75 girls, 12 teachers in residence 
Thorough college preparation, also courses for girls not going to col- 
lege. Music, Domestic Science. Dancing. Physical work in gymnasium 
and athletic field under trained director Illustrated catalogue 

A. R. Grier, President. Box 104, BIRMINGHAM, Pa 


SPRINGSIDE. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Mrs. CHAPMAN and Miss Jones, Principals. 


Chestnut Hill, Par_apecpnta, Pa. 





THE MISSES SHIPLEY’S SCHOOL. | THE BALDWIN SCHOOL. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Special educational and A Country School for Girls. 
social opportunities of situation opposite Bryn Mawr College. | : ; d - f Sct 
College Preparatory and Academic Courses. New gymnasium | JANE L. BROWNELL, A.M., Head of the School. , 
and school rooms. For circular, address Evizaspetu Forrest Jounson, A.B., Associate Head of School. 
THe SECRETARY, Box M, Bryn Mawr, Pa. | Box E, Bry~y Mawr, Pa, 
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When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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PENNSYLVANIA (continued). 





THURSTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Home and day school for girls. College Preparatory, Elective, 
and Post Graduate Courses. Art. Music. Certificate admits to 
leading colleges. Fourteen acres of beautiful grounds. Gymnasium 
and field sports. For catalogue, address 

Miss ALice M. Tuurston, 

6601 Fifth Avenue, PrrtspurGH, Pa. 


COMBS CONSERVATORY. 

Where Individual Attention is given tostudents. All branches o‘ 
's Normal Course, Public School music, Piano tuning. ( 

Degrees, Reciprocal Relations with the Univ. of Pa. Dep't s 

sion by G.R. Combs. Piano, Henry Schradieck;Violin, Hugh A 

Music Director Theory. 70 artist teachers, year book free 

GiLBert Raynoips Comes, Dir.,1325 S. Broad St.,PHILADELP: 





OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


_ Twenty minutes from Philadelphia. The late Mr. Jay Cooke's 
fine property. Park of 65 acres. The social and family life is a 
distinguishing feature. Catalogue and views on request. 
Miss A. A. SUTHERLAND, Principal. 
Ocontz Scnoot P. O., Pa, 


SS SSS ee ss SSS Ss 








A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy 
or cannot find just the sort of school you seek among thx 
number advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free to wr 
information and suggestions giving ful! details to 

School Information Department, Harper's MAGAzIne, 
Franklin Square, New Y 








NEW JERSEY. 





MISS ETHEL WALKER’S SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

Prepares for Bryn Mawr and other colleges. 

Special facilities for riding and all outdoor activities. 

Number strictly limited to twenty-five. 

Particular attention given to girls under fifteen. 

Outdoor classes for younger pupils. 

Head of School, Ermet M, Watker, A.M. Bryn Mawr College. 
Box 170, LakEwoop, N. J. 


Neidlinger School for Defective Speech or 
Nervous and Backward Children. 


Minimizes mental and physical defects. Treats all cases ex 
mutes. Wonderful cures and references. Scientific endorse: 
Perfect system for nervous children. General education co-inci 
with special work for defects. Write for investigation blank 
matter how hopeless the case. 

East Orance, N. J., Nov.-May; Mystic, Conn., May-No\ 





SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 
Daily personal instruction by Miss Ella Frances Lynch, author 
of “ Educating the Child at Home." Founded 1907. 
Day school for boys and girls. Tuition $400 to $1000. 
French and German University Instructors. Address 
ELLA Frances Lyncu, Principal and Founder, 
Cor. Ventnor Ave. and Delancey Pl., AtLantic Crty, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ACADEMY. 

For Boys. Orange Mountains. Correspondence or, better, a 
sonal visit invited from those desiring the best. Booklet, “ \ 
Boy and Our School" will interest you, no matter where your 


ress 
Joun G. MacVicar, Headmaster, 
Box 3, MONTCLAIR, N 





THE LAKEWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

In New Jersey pines, about 65 miles from New York, Philadelphia 
and Atlantic City. Mild, healthful winter climate. Outdoor classes 
and sports. Regular academic courses. dvanced work in Music 
and Modern Languages. Great attention to individual pupil. 
Certificate privilege. 

Miss Eorra Samson, Principal. Box 1, LAKEwoop, N. J. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

In the New Jersey hills, 22 miles from New York. Prepares 
all colleges and scientific schools. Individual attention in s: 
classes. Separate residence for younger boys. Gymnasium 
extensive grounds for athletics and sports. For catalogue, add 

J. R. CaMppett, M.A., Headmaster, 

Box 11, Essex Feiis, N 





MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A country school, 13 miles from New York City. College pre- 
paratory and special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. 


Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. Illustrated 
catalogue on request. Address 


Miss Lucte C. BEarp, Orance, N, J. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
Thorough ation for college or business. Efficient facu 
comfortable buildings, healthful location, careful supervision 
athletics, military discipline that develops character, and 29 ye 
of experience in training boys. For catalogue, writ: 
Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Principal. Col. T. D. Lanox 
Commandant. BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. |} 





DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


College preparatory and special courses. Certificates accepted 
by leading colleges. Limited number of pupils insures individual 
attention. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. Gym- 
nasium. Tennis, riding. Address Miss CREIGHTON and Miss 
FaRRAR, Principals, Box 603, ENGLEWoop, N. J. 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE. 
An endowed school for boys, offering thorough preparation 
all colleges. Strong faculty. 250 boys. Business, Music. 60-a 
campus. Gy i ing pool. Athletic field. Lower Sch 
for boys 11 to 14 years. Rates $450to $550. 40th year oper 
ber 23rd. atalog on request. Address 
. W. SWETLAND, A.M., 11-B, Hicutstown, N. J. 








KENT PLACE: A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Preparatory and General Courses, Domestic Science. Residence, 
New School House, Gymnasium. Year Book on request. 
Mrs. SARAH WOODMAN Pavut, Miss Woooman, Principals. 
Hamitton Wricut Masig, LL.D., President Board of Directors. 
20 miles from New York. Summit, N. J. 











THE TOME SCHOOL. 
An Endowed Preparatory School. 
Illustrated Book on Request. 
Tuomas STOCKHAM Baker, Ph.D. 


Port Deposit, Md. 








NEWMAN SCHOOL. 

A college preparatory boarding school for sixty boys. U: 
Catholic auspices. Small classes, individual attention. Resid: 
chaplain. Fifteenth year began September 23rd. 

Jessie Atpert Locke, A.M., LL.D., Headmaster. 

HACKENSACK, N. J 











MARYLAND. 
MARYLAND COLLEGE for Women—1853-i91+4 


Baltimore suburbs. Magnificent new fireproof buildings. Lar: 





campus. Domestic Science and Arts. Full musical equipment; pi 


organ. For High School graduates, two and three year course 


Degrees are conferred. Non-sectarian. 
CuaRLes WesLey GALLAGuer, D.D., President. 
Box D, LUTHERVILLE, Md. 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND. 





A College for Women—conducted by the School Sisters of Not: 
Dame to train the body, mind and spirit—to develop true woma: 
hood. Magnificent buildings in a beautiful park of 70 acres 


Rowing, basketball, tennis, hockey. Instructors all specialist 
Regular and elective courses. Music, Art. Write for catalog. 
Charles Street Avenue, BALTIMORE, Md 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


CONNECTICUT. 





RIDGEFIELD SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
50 miles from New York, in the highlands of the 
Berkshires. All water sports, athletic fields, gymna- 
sium. Certificate privileges. Limited number of 
boys allows each student individual attention. 
ROLAND J. Mutrorp, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
RIDGEFIELD, , Conn. 


UMSEY HALL, 
1e Litchfield Hills. 
g boys prepared for secondary schools. 
etics ur der supervision. Address 
is H. Scnuutte, M.A., Headmaster, 
Box A, CORNWALL, Conn. 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
th year. 2 hours from New York. 
field. New gymnasium. 
yoy. Terms $700. Booklet. 
eperick S. Curtis, Principal. 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, Conn. 


In the country. 


50 acres. 
4 buildings. 


Separate room for 


LOOMIS. 
chool that prepares for business or agricultural life, Harvard, 
e and other leading colleges. 150 acres; school farm; 
roof buildings; gymnasium; athletic fields; cinder 
00 endowment $400 a year. Address 
\. H. BatcHetper, A.M., Headmaster, 


6 new 
track 


Winpsor, Conn. 


A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL. 


are in doubt as to where you will send your boy or girl, 
not find just the sort of school you seek among the large 
er ‘advertised in ths issue, feel perfectly free to write for 
1ation and suggestions giving full details to 
1001 Informs ation Depattment, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


HILLSIDE. 

For Girls. Founded by Elizabeth B 
One hour from New York. 
colleges. General and special courses. Separate 
school house. Small classes. Outdoor sports. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B., Principal. 

Viwa Hunt Francis, B.L., Associate. NorwaLx,Conn. 


WYKEHAM RISE. 


A Country School for Girls. 


Mead, 1883. 
Certificate to leading 


Miss Davies, Principal. 
WASHINGTON, Conn, 


THE GATEWAY. 
A School for Girls of all ages. 
Terms $800. 


Miss Atice E. Reyno.ps, Principal. 
St. Ronan Terrace, New Haven, 





THE ELY SCHOOL. 
For Girls. 
In the country. 
One hour from New York City. 
Certificates to Vassar and the New England Colleges. 
Ely Court, GREENwicH, Conn, 





SAINT MARGARET” S SCHOOL. 
College entrance certificate. General Courses. 
Household arts and crafts. 40th year. Gymnasium 
Happy spirit of good fellowship between teacher and pupil. 
60-acre school farm. 
Miss Emiry GarRpNER Munro, A.M., Principal. 
WaTerRBuRY, Conn. 

















CHEVY CHASE SEMINARY. 


he yme school, preparatory and finishing, for young ladies. _Lit- 
t Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Campus of 
n acres for outdoor sports. Healthful location in Washing- 
“Suburb Beautiful.” Artesian water. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. N. Barker, Principals. Wasnincton, D. C. 





FAIRMONT—A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Regular and Elective Courses. 
‘vanced Courses for High School Graduates. 
Music, Art, Expression. 
Outdoor sports. 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 


A SCHOOL AT THE CAPITAL. 
If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy or girl, 
cannot find just the sort of school you seek among the large 
iber advertised in this issue, feel perfectly ‘ree to write for 
formation and suggestions giving full details to 
School Information Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
Young Women. The story of 
pment of 20 buildings; 








the school; its temarkable 
its training in homemaking; its study 
the Capital—can be told fully only in our catalogue. Address 
Box ror, Forest Gren, Md. (Washington, D. C., Suburbs.) 


MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 
for Young Women. 
In finest residential section of 
urse for High School graduates, 
Domestic Science. Outdoor sports. 
Epwarp W. Tompson, Principal. 
1601 Connecticut Avenue, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


National Capital. Two years’ 
general and special courses. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





BONNE FEMME SEMINARY. 

The ideal home school for girls and young women. Not sectari 
an. Three beautiful buildings in most exclusive resident section of 
the city. Preparatory, College and Postgraduate courses. Musi 
and all fine Arts. Domestic Science and Physical Culture. Autumn 
quarter began October 7th. Booklet on request. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

College preparation. High School courses. Advanced courses of 
college grade for Seminary and High School graduates, inciuding Eng 
lish, History, Science and Languages. Music, Art, 
Home Economics. Open Air Sports and Athletics. 

Miss CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN Everett, Principal. 


1725 Connecticut Ave., WasHincton, D. C. 


G'JINSTON HALL. 

A School for Girls. Established 1802. Preparatory and Academic 
Courses. Two years Post-graduate and College work. Music, Art 
and Expression. Building specially planned for the school. Athletics 

Mrs. Bevertey R. Mason, Principal. 

Miss E. M, CLARK, LL.A., Miss Clara A. BentLey, A.B.(V anger) 
Associates. 1906 Florida Ave., Wasnincton, D. 


Expression 


BRISTOL SCHOOL 

For Girls. French Residence. 
and 2 years’ Collegiate Courses. Superior Music Masters 
Course. New additional fireproof building. 
pool. Basketball, tennis. Literature, Psychology, Civics, by 
Dr. Merritt E. Gates, ex-Pres. Amherst College. Miss ALice A 
BristoL, Prin. Mintwood PI. and roth St., WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
College preparatory with certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith 
and Wellesley. C omplete academic course for pupils not going to 
college. Two years’ advanced course for High School graduates. 
Music and art. Gymnasium and athletics. 
Miss Lucy Maperra, A.B. (Vassar). 
1330 roth St., Wasmmncton, D. C. 


Elective, Preparatory, Academic 
Diploma 
Gymnasium, swimming 














A SOUTHERN SCHOOL. 
If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy or girl, 
w cannot find just the sort of school you seek among the large 
1umber advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free to write for 
information and suggestions giving full details to 
School Information Department, Harper's MAGAZINE, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





_ TENNESSEE. 


WARD- BELMONT 

Union of Belmont College (25th year) and Ward Seminary (soth 
year). Opened September 24th in half-million-dollar plant 12 
schools. Academic, College Preparatory, Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, Physical Education. Apply early. Registra 
tion limited. 


Jenniz H. Masson, Registrar. NASHVILLE, Tenn 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





CALIFORNIA. 








MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS q 
West 23rd Street, Los Angeles, California 

@ 26th Year. Special and College Preparatory courses with certificate privile 

at all leading colleges. Music, Literature, Domestic Science, History of A 

with preparation for foreign travel. Gymrasium. Tennis. A court and 2 

feet of verandas for out-of-doors study, possible almost every day in the y« 

No invalids received. No girls under fourteen. About 30 boarding pu; 
Reference from school last attended Mrs. GEORGE A. CASWELL, ?,, 
absolutely indispensable. Miss GRACE WILTSHIRE, ¢ Prineipal 

















—_ 
GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
o ar If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy 
Casa de Rosas Twenty third year began September 20th. or po nh find just the sort of school you seek among the 
Accredited at leading colleges Music, Art, Gymnasium, Domestic number advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free to wri 
SCIORCe, Business Post-graduate courses. Trips to Panama- information and suggestions giving full details to 
Pacific Expositions and points of interest. School Information Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Adams and Hoover Streets, Los Anceres, Cal. Franklin Square, New Y 
VIRGINIA. 
SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE. SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE. 
s2nd Year. $250 to $350. Historic School for Girls, after highest A College for Women 
Virginia standards. Special System of Social Training. Five build- A four years’ collegiate course leads to the A. B. degree. 
ings with gymnasium Regular and special courses, Music, Art, A sub-freshman course prepares for college 
Expression Domestic Science Ideal climate. Modern equip- Located in the Piedmont section of Virginia. 
ment Outdoor Athletics Home life Catalogue and views sent on application 
Artuur Kyte Davis, A.M., 201 College Pl, PeTersspurG, Va. Dr. Mary K. Benepict, President. Box 100, SWEET Briar, 
HOLLINS COLLEGE WE WILL INSERT 
For Young Women. Founded 1842. College Course (four years); your school advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines 
College Preparatory (two years); Music, Art, etc On an estate the following rates; one time, eight dollars and forty cents; t 
of 700 acres in Valley of Virginia, 7 miles north of Roanoke. Brick times, eight dollars and five cents each insertion; six times, s 
buildings equipped for 35 officers and teachers and 250 students. dollars and seventy cents each insertion; twelve times, seven dol 
For catalogue, address each insertion. 
Miss Matry L. Cocke, President, Box 301, HoLiims, Va. Harper & Brotuers, NEw York 























WISCONSIN. 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY. 


The American Rugby Eminently fitted for training American 








In the homes where children 


boys. Thorough scholastic and military instruction. Situated on are given the broadest oppor- 
high, well-drained ground, in the beautiful Waukesha County Lake tunities their schooling is an 
region. Extensive e nt. Gover ent rating, “* Distinguished * ° 

Swaticetion " — «he ange . ee oe , : all-year-round subject of interest. 


Box 5 E, DeLarretp, Waukesha County, Wis. i a 
. : mene “ — | A very distinct and cumula- 
=; tive advantage accrues to the 

schools that maintain the policy 
COLORADO. | of all-year-round advertising in 


the Educational Directory of 
WOLCOTT SCHOOL. ‘ 
Accredited with Eastern Colleges for Girls. HARPER S MAGAZINE 











Catalog on application. 


Capitol Hill, Denver, Colo. EE - . — 








INDIANA. MICHIGAN. 
TUDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. THE LIGGETT SCHOOL. 


establis 878. 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, etc. I stablished I 4 é ; 
Academic courses. Mu Art, Expression, Household Science Day School Pupils only 
lativ r ay ~ : j : > 4 Accommodations with finest modern equipment for 400 d 
Native French and German teachers. 30 resident, 160 day pupils. echolase 
Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Ph.B. (Cornell), Principal. The Misses Liccett, Headmistresses. 
1530 N. Meridian Street, INpIANAPoLts, Ind. 








Detroit, Mich. 





MINNESOTA. 
COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA. A WESTERN SCHOOL. 


If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy or gir! 


Standard Degree Courses in Arts, Science, Music. or cannot find just the sort of school you seek among the larg 
Vocational Elective Courses in Music, Art and Home Economics, number advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free to write for 
Catalogue and course announcements mailed on application. information and suggestions giving full details to 
; School Information Department, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
Winona, Minn. Franklin Square, New York. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper's Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


ILLINOIS. 








LINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE. 
tandard College—Full College and Preparatory Courses. 2 > 
advantages in Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. Sixty-fifth Year 


ts from 26 states. 


Saraaien tie wont, || ROCKford College 
ances Shimer School and Junior College for Women 


e University of Chicago). For Girlsand Young Women. Two = 
College Work, Preparatory Department, Music, Art, Elocution, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
hers’ College, Course in Home Economics, Secretarial Course 
cate privileges. Large campus, 8 buildings, Gyranasium. A Standardized college accredited by the North Central 
from 16 states. Catalog. Association. Gives degrees of B.A. and B.S. Voca- 
Ws. P. McKge, Dean. Box 604, Mr. Carrot, Ill. tional work in Home Economics and Secretarial work. 


Number of Faculty. ... . . 33 
JONTICELLO SEMINARY. Number of Students + + 200-250 
h year opened Sept. 17th, 1914. Schoo! for Young Women and Endowment Fund . . . $200,000.00 
Preparatory and Junior College Courses. Domestic Science. 
Art. Certificate privileges. Fine buildings. Well equipped Catalogue. Box 4 
ratories. Gymnasium. Beautiful campus, with tennis courts, 


ry range, basket-ball and hockey fields. Limited enrollment. JULIA H. GULLIVER, Ph.D.,LL.D., Pres. 


Miss Martina C, Erickson, Principal. Goprrey, Ill. 



































UNCLASSIFIED. _ 


‘‘Fccent {s the soul of a language; BOOK 
it gives the feeling and truth to it.” 
Rousseau 
And to get the accent of a language is to hear it spoken frequently. FR FE 
Write and we will tell you how this can be done in your own home 
and at any time you wish. T ls from university 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. Tells 








5 9 z how to judge oy" claims of correspondence schools, also explains the 
949 Putnam Building 2 West 46th St., New York Ameriean School’s simple new method of home law instruction. 
pared by 56 of America’s greatest legal authorities—28 more subjects end 
- - —— 30 more authors than any other correspondence law course. 13 volume 
Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished free. Don't 
Ss Cc h oO oO | | n forr r m a ti i oO n fail to investigate before taking up the study of law. Send postal today 
for your free book. or = 2 
Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in AMERICAN SCHOOL Ly ONDENC 
F R E E § .S. Advice free. Maintained by U.S. schools, Dept. |288, Drexel Ave. and S8th Street. Chicago 
Vant for girls h. boys? American Schools Association. 
fe Room 1041 Times Building, New Vork, or 1541 Masonic Temple, Chieago 


ail LANGUAGESP3gae= 
f LEARN TO EARN German—Freach—English—Italian—Spanish $v 
ladies’ and children’s hairdressing | or any other langua ge learned quickly and easily / 

: = ge waving), complexion improvement, by the Cortina- Phone Method at home. f 

manicuring, etc.. by home “100 pages, oD Cylinder or Disk Cortina-Records. 

course, easily. Send for book, 100 Write for free booklet today; easy 

Beauty Culture, proves how Sone one all eae of 

are earning $15 to Mra eeu mailed FRE ES eRe 


STLIRSEEARISR EN ScASEetoeey _| | fortes eer oem CORTINA- PHONE 
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SHORT - STORY WRITING 


If you are in doubt A course offorty lesson 


in the history, form structure, and writing 


of the Short- » sgh oman ight by Dr. J, om Esenwein, adh —— editor 


as to where you will send your boy or of Lippincott's ec. Please add 
girl or have difficulty in selecting just the | THE HOME ‘ onticS SPONDENCE SC HOOL 
sort of school you are seeking from among Ss ae ept. 65, Springfield, Masa 

those advertised in this issue, the School —_— 

Information Bureau will be glad to offer 
suggestions. When making inquiry of this 
Bureau please use coupon below and state SCHOOL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 
kind of school desired, for boy or girl, loca- HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

tion preferred, etc. 


Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 
SCHOOL INFORMATION BUREAU 
Use this coupon 2 


Dr. Esenwein 
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Y) natural beauty from infancy to old age-—always wash with Pears. “y¥\ 
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At the start of life, Nature endows most people with 
a beautiful skin—fair, soft and pinky-white—lovely 
both to touch and to look upon. 


And what is commonly done with this great boon? 
Often, by one neglect or another, the skin is allowed to 
tieteriorate and lose its freshness; and then to make mat- 
gers worse, recourse is had to cosmetics and other unnatural 
:‘aids to beauty.’’ But the truth is, nothing is of any use 
except what is in strict accord with Nature’s own beauti- 


fying process—the BEST THING OF ALL being 


Pears’ Soap 


which is pure in every particle, and of such dainty emol- 
lience as makes it 


Matchless for the Complexion eS 


Nature's Beautifying Process—For keeping the skin in a condition of 





“All rights secured" The price of Pears’ Soap to dealers has not 


and will not be aflected by the European War. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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Harper’s Bookshelf 


OW much does heredity count in 
character? The question is plainly 
one of those to which science supplies 
no direct, unequivocal answer, and yet it is 
a question that comes up every now and then 
in every-day life and has to be answered 
somehow. Obviously there might be the 
oreatest injustice in condemning a young fel- 
low because he had a bad father, for often 
enough the man of 
unpromising heredity 
turns out surprisingly 
well. But if one were 
the father of a mar- 
riageable girl who was 
desperately in love 
with such a chap, and 
there were no serious 
against the 
young man_ himself 
what then? This 
juestion, with its pos- 
sibilities of heartache, 
supplies the theme of 
Margaret Deland’s 
compelling and cheer- 
fully lifelike story, 
The Hands of Esau. 
Under the attractive 
surface-interest of the 
tale, with its youthful 


charge 


joyousness, its warm 
domesticity, its inti- 
mate pleasantries, one 
feels the tension o 
situation in which tne 

weight of a hair may turn the scales for mis- 
ery or joy. One gets a glimpse of pitfalls for 
the happy and of the ironies fate may have 
in store for the well-intentioned. 


a 


There was nothing against Tom Vail— 
nothing that one wouldn’t be ashamed to let 
influence one’s opinion. It is true that he 
had left his first position after a scrimmage 
with his employer’s son and that he didn’t 
tell this to his second employer. But that 
was only natural. Neither the first em- 
ployer nor the second considered the fact of 
the least moment. Tom was a hard worker; 


Fannie Hurst 
“? Author of Just Around the Corner 


and, besides, Mr. Morgan, the architect into 
whose office he had come as a draftsman, 
liked him personally. So did every one els 
—including Mr. Morgan’s daughter, Nina. 
Nina, in fact, was hopelessly in love before 
her father suspected anything. When he did 
find out, there were family councils, of which 
the upshot was that Nina’s uncle, the Judge, 
called on Tom’s mother and learned the 
truth—Tom’s father 
had died in prison, 
having been sen- 
tenced for a particu- 
larly villainous em- 
bezzlement. But the 
boy knew nothing of 
this disgrace; he went 
bravely and _ cheer- 
fully on trying to be 
a man of honor like 
his father before him. 
Of course, Nina had 
to be told, but she 
simply said that, just 
to show her faith, she 
wouldn’t tell Tom 
until after they were 
married. 


Then, by 
the merest accident, 
Tom learned the se- 
cret his mother had 
kept from him all his 
life, and the shoe was 
on the other foot. 


It all comes down 
to a question of character, one of those 
agonizing small points of conduct on which 
so much may hang. One can’t help liking 
Tom tremendously and feeling ready to par- 
don him a slight slip, for in a few pages he 
has become a very real person, a well-liked 
acquaintance. But the fault of not telling 
Nina would be fundamental. Subtly and 
unerringly the author shows the workings of 
Vail’s mind and heart, and leads up to a 
conclusion one can’t help agreeing with. The 
story is warm with a healthy glow of young 
life; it carries as much appreciation of hap- 
piness—the kind that makes the blood flow 
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swiftly and the nerves tingle—as it does un- 
derstanding of the stern laws on which hap- 
piness depends. 


Matter enough for many novels, experi- 
ences enough of the sort that people prize 
and retell to enrich several lifetimes, one 
would think, are contained in Madame de 
Hegermann-Lindencrone’s new book, The 
Sunny Side of Diplomatic Life. And yet this 
is the second of this author’s books of remi- 
niscences! The earlier volume, Jn the Courts 
of Memory, was so full of amusement and 
human interest, the qualities and foibles of 
notable people, the conversations of the wise 
and witty, observations of life and charac- 
ter, and pictures of unique occasions, that it 
might have seemed hardly possible that so 
much more, equally valuable and entertain- 
ing, remained to be told. Yet the second 
book is even more rewarding than the first. 
Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone was 
formerly Miss Lillie Greenough, of Cam- 
bridge, where she lived with her grandfather, 
Judge Fay, in the old Fay mansion which has 
since become the property of Radcliffe Col- 
lege. Readers of Jn the Courts of Memory 
will remember that she went to school to 
Longfellow and Agassiz, and that all the 
associations of her early life were purely and 
characteristically American. Indeed, in all 
that she has written, despite a thoroughly 
cosmopolitan experience and social training, 
there is 2 pleasant suggestion of the lively 
and appreciative American girl abroad—an 
unfailing zest that we like to think national. 
As a child Miss Greenough developed a re- 
markable voice—a voice that in later years 
was warmly praised by monarchs and, what 
was perhaps more flattering, by the great 
ones of the musical world. When only fif- 
teen years old she was taken to London to 
study under Garcia. Two years later she 
became the wife of Charles Moulton, an 
American who had been a resident of Paris 
since the days of Louis Philippe. As Madame 
Charles Moulton she became an appreciated 
guest at the court of Napoleon III., and for 
nine years enjoyed the best that Paris had 
to offer in the way of society, intellectual 
enjoyment, music, and acquaintance with 
famous musicians. Then came the war of 
1870 and the Commune. Upon the fall of 
the Empire and the death of her husband, 
Mrs. Moulton returned to America, where a 
few years later she married M. de Heger- 


mann-Lindencrone, at that time Danish Min 
ister to the United States. 


It is at this point that Madame de Heger. 
mann-Lindencrone takes up her narrative i: 
The Sunny Side of Diplomatic Life. At th 
beginning of this book we get an interesting 
view of the crudity and homeliness of officia! 
life in Washington in 1875, and of the wit 
and intellect that made it all worth being a 
part of, too. We are told of the Danish 
Minister’s awkward reception by Grant, and 
of what the papers said of “‘the ambassador 
extraordinary and parson to his Danish 
nibs.” There are anecdotes of Carl Schurz, 
Blaine, and many others. A trip to Cali- 
fornia varies the routine of Washington life, 
and we receive a piquant impression of 
Buffalo Bill—who reappears, later, in Rome, 
where he maintains his dignity among aristo- 
crats. A stop-over at Salt Lake City brings 
Brigham Young, then in his prime, into our 
range of vision. We attend the banquet 
given by Governor Stanford, at which each 
of the ladies was taken in to dinner by a 
millionaire. After the return of the party 
to the East we hear, as matter of passing 
interest, of an interview between Longfellow 
and Sarah Bernhardt, when the divine Sarah 
came very near repeating “ Hiawatha” and 
Longfellow was kissed. The adventure of a 
young Dane in a quiet Boston boarding- 
house which harbored a full-grown lion in 
the back parlor is but one of a number of in- 
cidents entertainingly odd enough to figure 
in a New Arabian Nights. 


The American part of the story, however, 
is little more than an introduction. Essen- 
tially Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone’s 
narrative is a story of diplomatic life in many 
different foreign lands. M. de Hegermann- 
Lindencrone represented his country suc- 
cessively at Stockholm, Rome, Paris, and 
Berlin. Queer yet pleasant experiences of 
society, outdoor recreation, and court func- 
tions in Denmark and Sweden; vivid, pic- 
turesque scenes in Rome and Paris; friendly, 
even affectionate, relations with kings and 
queens who for once seem not the less in- 
teresting as human beings because of their 
rank; and always the frank companionship 
of the best minds and the deepest personali- 
ties—these are some of the elements of a 
narrative full of unexpected charms. In 
Berlin the Emperor told the author that he 
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had read her articles in Harper’s Monrtuty, 
and said: “‘ Your description of Napoleon III. 
is quite historical. You have given me a new 
idea of him.” We read of how Theodore 
Roosevelt and Emperor William charmed 
each other, and of how the Emperor quite 
won over Saint-Saéns and Massenet, who 
were, naturally enough, prejudiced. In her 
acquaintance with great musicians Madame 
de Hegermann-Lindencrone was particularly 
fortunate. She saw Mascagni come before 
the curtain, bewildered and half starved, af- 
ter the first performance of ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” Verdi, Mario, Grieg, Ole Bull, 
Sgambati, Tosti, Moszkowsky —all figure 
more or less familiarly in her story. Few other 
reminiscences bring us so close, we feel, to 
the real Liszt. And the story is all told in 
contemporary letters—letters full of the 
freshness of recent impressions, the excite- 
ment that lingers in the mind on the day fol- 
lowing an interesting experience. Absolutely 
devoid of self-importance or undue self- 
consciousness, these letters reflect life and 
character with transparent and 
spontaneous brilliancy of appreciation. 


clearness 


It is proof of a story’s effective realism and 
liveliness of presentation that the characters 
portrayed in it remain clearly conceived in 
the mind long after the story has been read—- 
their mental images scarcely distinguishabk 
from those of people we have met—while the 
incidents related may be mistaken in mo- 
ments of absent-mindedness for personal ex- 
periences or things told us by a friend. Such 
is the effect of the stories contained in Just 
Around the Corner, by Fannie Hurst—a series 
of tales written in free, picturesque language, 
with the sort of realism that results from 
perfect familiarity rather than painful effort, 
and pervaded, too, by something of the feel- 
ing of bigness which a few writers derive from 
the common things of life. In these stories 
of how the other half lives in New York, the 
illusion of réality is almost perfect, because 
Miss Hurst knows how to make us feel the 
emotions of the people she tells about, and 
because the profuse dialogue, strongly fia- 
vored with vivid colloquialisms and with 
those provincial or foreign peculiarities of 
speech that constitute neither “dialect” nor 
“broken English,” reveals the very turn of 
thought and prevailing sentiment of the 
types described. At the same time the 
stories lie in wait for us with queer O.-Henry- 


ish bits of unexpectedness, and while we 
enjoy the sense of breezy freedom from the 
formal requirements of plot, we are held in 
greater suspense than we are when reading 
short stories of the more conventional make. 
The lady manicurist in a large hotel; the 
stage-mad young woman who has exchanged 





TURNBULL 


After Sandy 


MARGARET 
Author of Looking 


the narrowness and prosy drudgery of village 
life for the easy splendors and temptations 
of Forty-second Street; the Jewish mother 
with a son or daughter to marry, not for 
money without love, but for both love and 
money where the latter is available—these 
and many more talk to us intimately in their 
own way, and we are touched by what is 
significantly human in their lives. We see, 
as perhaps never so clearly before, how oppo- 
site qualities—greed for money and unsel- 
fish love, shiftlessness and a sense of duty, 
purity and vulgarity—may be confusedly 
mingled in the character of the sometimes 
untaught, usually well-meaning, often heroic 
man or woman, or boy or girl, of the strug- 
gling lower middle-class. The stories are 
pleasant, because the better feeling usually 
triumphs in them, as we are all instinctively 
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sure that it does in life when it has half a 
chance, and because Miss Hurst has given 
us plenty of humor, but no cheap comedy. 


It is a special gift that enables a writer to 
make his readers thoroughly believe in and 
like a whole family of imaginary people. 
The thing must be done with an appearance 
of perfect ease and with a kind of winsome 
informality; each person portrayed must be 
distinct and attractive in his own way, yet 
all must merge together in one spirit, and 
none can be too evidently distinguished from 
the rest. Very few writers understand how 
to achieve a satisfactory effect of this kind, 
and there are very few readers who do not 
like the result when it is satisfactorily 
achieved. Louisa M. Alcott possessed the 
above-mentioned gift in a high degree, and 
it is of Little Women and the rest that 
Looking After Sandy, the new story by Mar- 
garet Turnbull, makes us think—except that 
the latter is more mature in substance than 
Miss Alcott’s beloved stories for boys and 
girls, and that the author’s art is much more 
fully under control. Sandy is a plucky red- 
haired orphan girl who didn’t relish the idea 
of being sent back to the Poor House when 
old Miss Perkins, who had informally 
adopted her, died without making a will. 
Sandy looked in Miss Perkins’s old Bible, 
and found, at the very place marked by her 
late protector’s own hand, the text: “Flee 
into Egypt, and be thou there until I bring 
thee word.” She resolved to flee, and bought 
her ticket to New York; but when the train 
arrived at the station Egypt, she thought 
that Providence intended her to get off, and 
she did. Lingering near the station, she 
heard a man say to a friend that, though he 
had a lot of children at home, he always had 
room for another; so she presented herself 
and asked if she’d do. The man, Mr. Sandi- 
son, thought she would. The result was that 
Sandy became one of the poor but highly 
respected, cheerful, and humorsome family 
Then follows a tale of child- 
hood changing to early youth, of school-days 
and fun and love-making, all sketched with 
a light hand and with just the touch of senti- 
ment that is called for by the fading of early 
visions into the light of common day. Later, 
the story grows in significance and takes a 
deeper hold on the sympathy, as it tells of 


of Sandisons. 


Sandy grown to womanhood, and of how s! 
fared in love. The novel has a quality an 
an atmosphere that are all its own. 


In stories written by Mary E. Wilkin: 
Freeman we look for, and we find, qualitic 
somewhat more significant than the inge- 
nuity of construction and fineness of finish, 
the observation of life and the facility of 
sentiment that may be the results of an 
ordinary aptitude for story-writing improved 
by study. And the tales from her pen which 
are contained in the recently published vol- 
ume entitled The Copy-Cat emphasize again 
the superiority of genius to mere cleverness. 
There is remarkable depth in these stories, 
mostly about children; there are understand- 
ing and reverence; there are humor and 
pathos, at once strengthened and held in 
check by knowledge of human nature and by 
a sense of its mystery. Mrs. Freeman has 
never joined in that admiration of the too- 
boyish boy and the too-girlish girl which has 
replaced early Victorian sentiment as the 
approved way of representing children in fic- 
tion. The children she portrays are real 
enough, and they are quaint and funny, but 
they have souls somewhere inside them, too. 
Thus there is a curious thrill in her story, for 
instance, of “ Big Sister Solly,” the imaginary 
playmate; something unusually arresting, 
too, in “The Copy-Cat,” the tale of a little 
gitl who imitated another little girl until she 
found out that she had a personality of her 
own. Even Johnny Trumbull, who read 
Robin Hood in his uncle’s library, and was 
inspired thereby to carry out the quixotic 
plan of stealing cats from poor people and 
giving them to the rich—even scratched and 
bedraggled and disapproved Johnny is some- 
thing more than funny and lovable. He had 
ideals and inscrutable motives, and he makes 
us wonder because he is so human. Then, 
too, in the stories of older people, where love 
and conscience are found working in strange 
but true ways, there are both amusement and 
awe. Jim Bennett with his absurd multitude 
of cats, which were confined to the coal- 
shed out of deference to a tyrannous house- 
keeper but were kept warm by a good coal- 
fire—Jim Bennett, who simply couldn’t as- 
sert his rights, is funny, but he deserves the 
halo of a saint. 
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HAROLD BELL WRIGHTS GREATEST NOVEL 


EYES OF THE WORLD 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes 
Cloth 12mo $1.35 Net 


\ Real Love Story with bigger plot Harold Bell Wright has told this de- 

d more action, deeper mystery and nee lightful romance so convincingly 
reater love, Sweeter sentiment and — ; and has soclearly defined the under- 
ronger passions than any novel the * . lying purpose of the story that it is 

thor has yet written. A delight- : stamped with the truthfulness of a 
lly wholesome romance among chapter out of real life. The theme, 
range groves and mountains of f ee “the ministry of art and letters,” is 
oa Yay oe . It .. = most opportune for the cause of 
a ae a - &. corhe more wholesome books. ‘*The Eyes 
shepherd of the Hills.” ‘The real Se OC he World” is Delightfully Whele- 
arm of the story is its style, os. hae Stirring in Action and Sweet 
olor, conception and fancies. qa wnwe" bua vert. | With Sentiment for Christmas Giving. 

















Buffalo Evening News—It is pleasant to commend work that already has created so great 
an interest in its coming and find that it makes good on the promises of the publisher 


Other Books by Harold Bell Wright 


Kach volume is beautifully illustrated, handsomely bound, uniform with “The Eyes 
of the World,” in red cloth and stamped in gold. Each $1.35 Net 


Their Yesterdays The Calling of Dan Matthews 
That Printer of Udell’s The Winning of Barbara Worth 
The Shepherd of the Hills 
Harold Bell heteecgs' books — six volumes — are also uniformly bound in Limp 


ull Leather, Gilt Tops, Each $1.85 Net 
Boxed in Sets, 6 Volumes, Cloth $7.50—Full Leather $10.50 





Their Yesterdays Mr. Wright’s Allegory of Life c 
Popular Edition The Uncrowned Ki 


Illustrations byNeill—16mo.Cloth 50c, Leather$1.00 
Now 50 Cents Everywhere Davenport Democrat—One caught snatches of 


This delightful story of life and love is the | S°0% ™ pm cary =e ills,” bat hove 


author’s greatest contribution to the race for Philadelphia Record—It is a story that thrills the 
the perpetuation of the race. It isa sweet and | heart because of its tenderness of sentiment and 
tender and helpful love story. splendor of thought. 


Harold Bell Wrght’s Books are Sold by all Booksellers 
Our Catalogue of Other Publishers’ Books 


will be sent to you free upon request. It is 8% x 5% inches in size and contains over 400 pages 
advertising 25,000 of the best books of all the publishers. We list books on all subjects and 
carry every book advertised in stock. Our catalogue is a carefully compiled book-buyer’s guide. 
A letter or post card today will bring it to you. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
|_ ESTABLISHED 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 W. Monroe Street, CHICAGO | 
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THE BAILEY, BANKS BIDDLE © 


Have the honor to inform their Patrons 
that there has been placed on Exhibition 
Many €xclusive designs in Sterling Silver 
—including the best examples of the 


following periods 


Jacobean Adam 
Queen Anne oheraton 
Early Georgian Chippendale 
Middle Georgian Hepplewhite 


Late Georgian ~ Colonial 
Florentine Louis XV 
Louis XIV Louis XVI 


Special Photographs of these 
articles of Silver will be mailed 
to Out-of-town Patrons 


THE HAND Book 


Illustrated and Priced. 
By Post-if desired. 


Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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THE STORY OF A WINTRY NIGHT 
ONE HUNDRED TEARS AGO £4 > 
y 


LEIGH MITCHELL HODGES 


For those who know, and those who have yet to know, the 
soul-soothing beauty of Beethoven's *‘ Moonlight Sonata.” 


OLD, brilliant moonlight 
silvered the snowy roofs of 
quaint old Bonn. Through 
a narrow street the master 
was walking with a friend. 

“Hush!” he exclaimed, halting sud- 
denly in front of alittle house. ‘Listen! 
—that is my Sonata in F. How well 
it is played!” 

They edged up close to the door. In 
the midst of the finale the music ceased 
abruptly, and a voice cried sadly, ‘‘I 
can’t play any more. It isso beautiful, 
but beyond my power. Oh! if only I 
might go to Koln to the concert!”’ 

“Yes, sister, but why wish for what 
cannot be,”’ said a second voice. 

“T know,” came the answer, and 
continuing almost inaudibly, ‘‘I know 


. yet I can’t help longing to 
hear some really good music just once 
in my life.” 

“Let us go in,” said Beethoven. 
And, despite his friend’s objection, he 
placed his hand on the latch. ‘I shall 
play for her and she will understand.” 


He opened the door. There at the 
table sat the brother mending shoes. 
The girl, crying softly, bowed her head 
upon the old piano. 

“Pardon me, but I 
music,’ said Beethoven, ‘‘and I also 
heard your wish. Perhaps, if you will 
allow me, I can fulfill it.” 


The cobbler thanked 
our piano is so poor,” 


heard your 


him. “But 
he apologized, 
‘“‘and we have no music.”’ 
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“‘No music,” exclaimed the master, 
“how then does she . Oh, forgive 
me!"’ he stammered. The girl had lifted 
her head and he saw that she was blind. 

“You play from memory?” he con- 
tinued. “But I thought I heard you 
say you had never been to the con- 
certs.” 

“When we lived in Briihl, a neighbor 
practiced every evening,’ said the 
girl. “And in Summer, when the 
windows were open, I used to walk up 
and down in front of her house and 
listen.” 

She gave Beethoven her place at the 
piano. He ran his fingers along the 
yellowed keys. Under his touch the 
worn strings sang as if born anew, and 
out of the old instrument trooped hosts; 
of his compelling melodies to surround 
and captivate the wondering pair. The 
flame of the one candle sputtered fit- 
fully and presently went out. The 
youth slipped over and threw open the 
shutters. As the moonlight flooded 
the room, the pianist paused. 

“Who and what are you?” gasped the 
cobbler, scarce knowing he was speak- 
ing. 

“Listen,” answered the master, and 
he played the first few barsof his Sonata 
in F. 





“Beethoven!” burst from the lips of 
the pair. ‘Oh, play on, play on—just 
a little more!”’ they pleaded as he arose 
to go. 

For a moment he stood, silent, look- 
ing out the window. And then again 
seating himself, he began, as if to voice 
the spirit of the calm, perfect night, 
weaving slowly into exquisite being 
those mystic measures which caress 
the soul, even as the cool radiance of the 
moon softens and gentles the world’s 
rough face. There, in that little room, 
Beethoven intertwined the throbbing 
of the sea’s great heart and the far, 
clear call of stars; he sounded the very 
depths of the sublime, till it seemed to 
the three listeners as if the Spirit of 
Infinity were come down the path of 
moonlight and stood by their side, 
whispering of the things that are for- 
ever and forever. 

Vain yearnings and thoughts of toil 
and tithes were swept from their long- 
time moorings in the mind, and by the 
hand of infinite loveliness, the blind 
girl was guided to heights whence she 
saw more than wide eyes can window, 
however clear. On the slow current of 
the adagio—she was borne to the vernal 
field of the allegretto, where fairies 
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danced beside the stream, and then in 
the trembling, hurrying presto, she saw 
the elf-folk scurry off, leaving all things 
better and more beautiful because of 
their having been. 

Beethoven, the master, had in that 
hour in that poor, trouble-shadowed 
home, lighted a transforming flame 
which would neither waver nor go out 
through all the years. 

“Farewell,” he said, going to the 
door. 

“You will come again?” they cried. 

“Yes, yes, I will come again.” 


HAT was one hundred years ago, 

and long since the ‘Moonlight 

Sonata”’ has become deep-rooted 

in the garden of the human heart. 
In the beauty of its frequent flowering, 
old loves, long lost, have come back to 
whisper sweet words, and dear faces, 
long hid, have smiled once again; sor- 
row upon sorrows have been banished 
to forgetfulness. 

And countless thousands have cried 
with the cobbler’s sister, “‘It is so 
beautiful, but beyond my power.” 

Beyond your power? No. Not now. 


The great, glorious world of music 
is at your command. You need but 
wish, to bring it to you. 


Beethoven is 
waiting at your 
door and with him 
a wonderful com- 
pany. All who 
have made music 
what it is, are 
there, from quaint 
and stately Handel 
and’ Bach, to the 
ot to-day. 

Don’t you want music in your home ? 
Music, one of the great necessities of 
life, whose soothing and inspiring 
influence has blessed mankind from 
civilization’s earliest dawn! 


The Pianola Will Give You Music 

This great instrument —the most 
modern pianoforte, the most important 
and successful musical invention of all 
time—was made especially for you. 

Not merely to let you hear music— 
but to let you play music—this is The 
Pianola’s mission. 


living composers 


To let you sit at the pianoforte, and 
play Beethoven's ‘Moonlight Sonata” 
with all of the performance your very 
own, except the purely technical part 
of striking the notes. 

To-morrow night you can play the 
“Moonlight Sonata” if you wish. And 
every succeeding night you can play 
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some great, new 
masterpiece of 
music, developing 
your taste, widen- 
ing your outlook 
on life and increas- 
ing both your men- 
tal and your physi- 
cal efficiency. 


The Pianola is played and enjoyed 
by musicians. Such is its artistic 
merit that even the most famous artists, 
men like Paderewski, use and strongly 
endorse it. 

But The Pianola was made primarily 
to enable those who were not musically 
trained to play. 


Its wonderful, exclusive features, 
like the Metrostyle and the Themodist 

features that distinguish it from all 
other so-called ‘‘player-pianos’’—sup- 
ply any possible deficiency in musical 
taste and training. 

This is why The Pianola, and The 
Pianola alone of all such instruments, 
has gained the support of practically 
all the great musicians and musical 
educators of the world. 


The Pianola is like the conventional 
pianoforte with a keyboard for hand- 
playing. It may be obtained in either 
the Grand or Upright’ model in the 
following famous makes— 


The STEINWAY PIANOLA 


The STECK PIANOLA 
The WHEELOCK PIANOLA 


The STUYVESA NT PIANOLA 
The STROUD PIANOLA 


The FAMOUS WEBER PIANOLA 


Prices from $550 upward. Transporta- 
tion charges added on the Pacific Coast 


In every large city the leading music-house is exclusive representative of The 
Pianola. Write us and we will furnish name of nearest representative, 
together with free copy of magnificent de Luxe catalog. Please address Dept. Q. 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall 


29-33 West 42nd Street 


New York City 
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‘o Play 
The Game 


Well 


in sport or business, 
requires brains, steady 
nerves and endurance. 


Strength of mind and body comes 
from food, but it must be the right kind 
to keep one “‘fit.” 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


Contains all the rich nutritive ele- 
ments of wheat and barley, and easy to 
digest. 


The experience of thousands has 
proven that Grape-Nuts supplies the right 
kind of nourishment, and is unequaled 
for making men and women strong and 
efficient. 





The power of proper food is almost 
unlimited. 


“There’s a Reason” 


for 


Grape-Nuts 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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OU can test the soundness of our 

argument for Old Hampshire 

Bond if you will have ‘a letter 

written on one of the sheets we 

will gladly send you. Fold and 

unfold it and place it on your desk 

with ten other letters received in 

your mail, not on Old Hampshire 

Bond. @ This is a simple test but it should prove 

to you what kind of an impression you would like to 
have your letters make on your correspondents. 


ld Hampshire #ioud 


@ If you are buying cheap paper now, Old Hampshire Bond 
will increase the cost of your letters, at the most,2%. (Re- 
member that, after all, the paper is only a very small part of 
the cost of a typewritten letter.) @ Is it not worth, say, 1/10 
of acent per Jetter to have every letter you send to your 
clients or customers a credit to your business? 
«, If you are a buyer of business stationery, we would like to extend to you 
the privileges of our Service Department, Simply write us using your 
resent letterhead and ask for our “Service Helps” and we will send you 
— time to time Bulletins of interest to you whether you use Old 
Hampshire Bond or not. Or a simple request will bring you the Old 
Hampshire Bond Book of Specimens-—a book assembled and bound up to 
interest business men, 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


‘TTHE ONLY PAPER MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
MAKING BOND PAPER EXCLUSIVELY 
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With a Victrola every home can 
enjoy the world’s best music 

The Victrola is the ‘open sesame” which admits you to 
the enjoyment of all the music of all the world. 

It reveals to you in their grandeur the musical gems of 
the ages. It brings to you the art and personality of the 
most famous singers and instrumentalists. It presents an 
endless variety of melody and mirth to suit your every mood. 

That is the charm of the Victrola, 
and right in your own home you 
can have ready access to this inex- 
haustible supply of musical riches 
and enjoy them at your pleasure. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play any music you wish to hear and 
demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and 
Victrola—$10 to $200. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 
Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines 
with Victor Records and Victor 
Needles—the combination. 


There is no other way to get Victrola XVI, $200 
the unequaled Victor tone. Mahogany or oak 











New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Economy 


UNIVERNISH 


S has Qualities which make it | 
Especially Economical 























That Lasts 
Longest 
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The Vanish Murphy Varnish Company 


Compared with Old-Method varnishes, 


it is convenience and certainty. 


It means one finishing varnish 
for the job, instead of two or three. 
It does away with the extra cans 
and the extra cleanings of brushes. 
It avoids mistakes and accidents. 
It is safe and sure and foolproof. 


Compared with other New-Method varnishes, 


it is a vital improvement. 


It is the New-Method varnish 
which does not thicken in the can 
nor clog the Painter’s brush. 

It remains a clear, pure liquid. 

It is easy-working and free-flowing. 
It requires vastly less labor. 

It gives a smooth, clean finish 


which is especially beautiful 
and durable. 


We think we are quite conservative 
in saying that it saves 20% 














of the finishing cost. 








NEWARK 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President AND 
Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada CHICAGO || 
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“Come right in children. 
jiffy and then get lunch!” 








I'll éutin 4 up ina “Get out and keep out, all of you, or you'll 


upset all my day’s cleaning!’”’ 


The welcome of a clean home! 


You can get rid of dust as easily as you turn on light or water. You can 
rid every crack, crease and crevice of dirt, lint, threads, paper bits, 


insect eggs, etc. 


You can do in 10 minutes what before took hours of 


back-straining, insanitary drudgery. Merely press an electric button 
to start suctioning the dirt through the vacuum hose and iron pipe 
leading from each floor to sealed dust-bucket of the cellar-set Cleaner— 


RCO WAND 


_ VACUUM CLEANER 


The ARCO WAND does its work unfail- 
ingly—it is cellar-hidden; does quick, com- 
plete, noiseless cleaning; will do its work 
reliably for a score or more yeers. 


If men were the housekeepers they would 
quickly stop the broom-duster way of clean- 


ing, with all its muss, fuss and unhealthfulness. 


The ARCO WAND does not clean a house 40% as in broom-duster method but it 
removes entirely the dirt, dust, trash, lint, threads, cobwebs, moths, insect eggs, 


gernis, etc. 


Everything can be cleaned — carpets, rugs, draperies, ceilings, walls, 


pictures, tufted furniture, library books, mattresses, dresser drawers, furs, clothing, 


etc., etc. 


Machine Is set in basement 
or on lower floor. A suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacaum 
Cleaners, hose and tools, 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade, in 
sizes at $150 up. Price 
does not include labor, 
connections and {reight. 


Saves an hour or two every day for social enjoyment. 


An unfailing stationary Cleaner—at $150 


ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner by prolonging the durability of carpets, 
rugs, hangings, upholstery, mattresses, furs, clothing, etc. causes the machine 
to soon pay for itself. Nothing to get out of order; extremely simple. 
Monthly cost of electricity is trifling. Put as easily in old as in new buildings. 


ARCO WANDS are proving great successes in homes, apartments, churches, schools, 
stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the 

st two years under most severe tests. Require no supervision or watching and are backed 
our ——s and full guarantee. Write for free catalog. Public showrooms in all 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY = »:ct ve 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN anon 


Write to 
Cuaepent 
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Old English Furniture 
for Morning Room 
or Library 
k INE English Furniture of olden 
days offers an alluring wealth 


of suggestion as well for the 
Morning Room, with its prevail- 








ing note of femininity, as for the 
Library which reflects the tastes 


and occupations of ‘‘mere man’’. 


Hampton Shops Reproductions 
of old English masterpieces in 
Oak, Walnut or Mahogany, when 
seen amid the effective surround- 
ings of our Gallery of Hampton 
Interiors, offer unexampled op- 
portunity for discriminating 


selection 


Our Furniture is to be seen 
only in our own building in 


New York. 


Hanipton Shans 


14 and 36 West gad St., New York 


Between Fifth Ave., and Broadway 
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A TER three-score years and one, the Steinway 
today is unexcelled for exquisite tone and 
singing quality—recognized by master musicians 
and music lovers as the ideal piano. The enduring 
fame of the Steinway rests upon the supremacy of 
its basic principles. Four succeeding generations 
of pianoforte experts have faithfully adhered to 
these principles, and have made the Steinway the 
standard of piano perfection. Purchase a Steinway 
for your home and you have the assurance that 
money cannot buy a better piano. 


If you are about to buy a piano, you will be interested 
in our literature. It will be sent free with name of 
Steinway dealer nearest you. Mention this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall 
107-109 East 14th St., New York Subway Express Station at the Door. 
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Art—Literature—Music 


Throughout the centuries 
of civilization these three 
great gifts to mankind have 
been close companions. 





In homes where fine art 
and literature find truest 
appreciation one seldom 
fails to find an unusual 
interest in the best music. 


* *x * | 
In artistic and literary ex- : 
cellence Harper’s Magazine it 
stands foremost. The fam- | 
ilies who are spending M 
considerably more than ai 
$400,000 annually for the WW 
reading of such a maga- Nh 
zine are certainly finding 4A 
it possible to devote a still Jy 
larger sum annually to the M4 
enjoyment of music in +4 


their homes. 


It is but logical, therefore, to 
find in this and other issues 
of Harper’s Magazine the 
announcements of fine art 
objects and the finest 
musical instruments made. 


Circulation books open to all. 
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1838 chomacke, 1914 
PIANO 


In early times—back in 1838—a few men made a few pianos, and 
relations were very intimate between the producer and the customer. 


Under such conditions only the fittest could survive. 
THROUGH FOUR GENERATIONS 


the Schomacker has lived and grown because 
LAID UPON A FOUNDATION OF SOLID WORTH 


There are many people today who use and prize Schomacker pianos 
built for their grandparents. 


The Schomackers of today will be the priceless heirlooms of the future. 





Dealers in principal cities. Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 


Schomacker Piano Company, 1020 So. 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Christ gifts What ever) 


woman wants! 
—a Party Case 


you would like to receive fj This w 112% 
are in the new Daniel price $5. 


paid. 
Low catalog. morocco 


‘ ¢ leather, 
Generally speaking, isn’t it true 44 x 44 x 
that the gifts you would be proud to 3¢ inches, 
receive are the ones to give? They oe oll > 
are the things you would like to ror, memo tablet, comb, 
keep, but which your heart prompts . at oe lip = A ony 
. tton- .» Pungent and pow 0x, 
, wer to — along to comsens who * all ts French gilt finish. Other styles 
Victoria Finger Ring. dear to you. f $3.00 to $18.00 i 
A superb Ring in the fashionable black ae ee 
and white effect. Eleven genuine dia- The new Daniel Low catalog is filled with ee 
monds, white and brilliant, set with Black things of this sort—useful, beautiful, out-of- a 
Onyx in all-platinum mounting. No. the- ordinary things in gold and alver, Shef- 
D8138, price $75.00 A gift supreme. field Plate, “4 nickel and brass. " is Black 
Give size when ordenng. Try this: Make a list of the and White 
: “a want o remember. look Jewelry 
pages of this treasure book of gifts. You Two pieces of 
will find suggestions for everyone at just the the striking new 
price you want to pay—new, novel things black and white 
Gat yun ot t shop half a day to find, gift- jewelry. Bright 
8 t will save you hours of thought edges contrasting with 
worry beter gifts at considerably lower black enam 
cree di pen Cuieoch ohh as ages Bod, 


ionable_platinum- Black 
Lily-Pad Sandwich Holder. So made Onyx jewelry. 


that it fastens on ony tos cup saucer. Of “he is : ecave a © Gamae to send a Daniel tions are actual size. 
special service at afternoon teas or rec u not only know it is No. R9614 Necklace, 
tons, as the cup and sandwich may the ee bed, ind, out each article is sent so 15-inch chain = 
held in the same hand. daintily packed that its attractiveness seems black enamel and 
U400 Heavily silver plated, each 85 doubled. circle, > ne pearl 
cents; dozen $10.00 A | request will bring the catalog to eo R2803 Scarf Pin, 
H401 Sterling silver, each $1.50; you, . placing at your disposal a Christ- latinide, 75 cents. 
dozen $17.50 mas-gift service that will make Christmas No. R4814 Hat Pin, same design as 
the joyful season it ought to be, unspoiled Scarf Pin, sterling silver, length 6in. $1.00 
; by worry, weariness or last-minute extrava- No. R4106 Brooch (shown below), 
gances. ‘Write for the catalog now. This latinide, set with thinestones, pearl in 
advertisement _will not appear in Harper's centre $1.50 : 
again before C 


Daniel Sole & Co. 


, io Pe 233 Essex St. Saiem, Mass. 
For that man who “‘has everything. , 
Very probably he hasn't such a Belt as Gold and Silver Jewelry Leather Goods A quaint Tea Caddy 
this: Heavy sterling silver monogram Diamonds . Sheffield Plate that would delight the 
buckle (any 2 or 3 initials), fine black Bracelet Watches Xmas Novelties art of some woman 
walrus belt. Buckle fastens automati- Table and Toilet Silver 
cally. A Belt of which any man would 
i. proud. Twenty dollars would scarce- 
ly buy a gift that would please him morel on copper. 
No. R9051, price $6.00 postpaid. State 1g No. 
initials and give size of belt. J $ ait price $2. .00 postpaid. 
The buckle is twice the length and width h 


y not one for & 
of the picture. your own tea-table? & 


IPE TEST IS = 


aa 
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Iver ‘oduction, | 
bhieeenenee eat ae “plated 


What every wom. 
an_needs! 
Manicure Set, 
walrus grain leather, 
5x 2in., silk lined: 
contains corn knife, 
cuticle scissors, Ivory 
finish box with nail [eae — 


polish, flexible She, 





Pps shows ' Roses (full size) from 


ular Colonial Rose Bead Neckla De- 
y nail stick, and Any article shown here ligh ully fragrant. Beads - a with anal Peart. 
No. L402 $1.75 . isher with leat sent to any address,postpaid, Necklace is 26 inches long. No. P647 Pink, 
Useful every day. back. Neat pe upon receipt of price. $2.00; No. P648 Light blue, $2.00 
compact. 
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The Absentee. 


It is the day of all the year—Thanksgiving 
Day—when every member of the family is under 
the home roof-tree. 

Father is skilfully disjointing the juicy gobbler, 
and mother, with anxiety lest the meal shall not 
go well, sits opposite, serving the cranberries and 
supervising the whole ceremony ; little Johnny is 
attacking a mighty drum stick, and—and, Oh! 
but the marmalade is good. 

Thanksgiving Day, the family day, but with 
nearly always a regret that this one or that could 
not be present. Had to go to Mary’s folks this 
year, you know. 





Of course, it doesn’t really take the place of 
the absentee, but on such occasions, along with 
the letter of regret—a new photograph. 





There's a photographer tn your town. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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DRESS SHIRTS 


The A RROW marks a variety of shirts for formal day and evening 
wear that are remarkably smart and well made. The nicety of the fit, 
the unusually good quality of the fabrics, the correctness of the styles, 
and the superior workmanship, give to these shirts an air not sur- 
passed even by the product of the shirt-to-order shop #9. 


and upwards 
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DONCHESTER TANGO SHIRTS 


Dress Shirts with plain or pique ARROW Tango Shurts are offered 
bosoms which cannot bulge. No with soft and semi-soft, tucked 
matter what position the wearer may or pleated bosoms. They may be 
assume, the bosoms always remain had with plain or turned back 
flat, creaseless, and in their place cuffs in a variety of suitable fabrics 
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CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.,Inc., Makers of ARROW COLLARS, Troy, N.Y. 
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How the Public Profits 


by lelephone Improvements 


Here is a big fact in the telephone progress of this country: 





———_ 


Hand in hand with inventions and devel- 
opments which have improved the service 
many fold have come operating economies 
that have greatly cut its cost. 


To appreciate these betterments and their 
resulting economies, consider a few ex- 
amples: 














Your present telephone instrument had 
seventy-two ancestors; it is better and 
cheaper than any of them. 








Bell Telephone Bell Telephone 
oda Time was when a switchboard required a 
room full of boys to handle the calls of a 
few hundred subscribers. Today, two or 
three girls will serve a greater number with- 
out confusion and very much more promptly. 
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A three-inch underground cable now car- 
ries as many as eight hundred wires. If 
strung in the old. way, these would require 
four sets of poles, each with twenty cross 
arms—a congestion utterly prohibitive in 
city streets. 
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These are some of the familiar improve- 
ments. They have saved tens of millions of 
dollars. But those which have had the most 
radical effect, resulting in the largest econo- 
mies and putting the telephone within every- 
one’s reach, are too technical to describe 
here. And their value can no more be 
estimated than can the value of the invention 
of the automobile. 
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This progress in economy, as well as in 
service, Cas given the United States the Bell 
System with about ten times as many tele- 
phones, proportionate to the population, as 


Overhead Cable in all Europe. 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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One Policy One System Universal Service 
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—there she lies 

white as a swan— 
our home for two week.”’ 

and such a home; all the state rooms ar 
rooms, de laze and en wuite: there are 
plenty ; spacious decks; meals that tem, 
Petite Courteous service ; resttul ease 
Havana, the beautiful; Jamaica, “ Land 
Summer ;" the Panama Canal; the roma 
ways ol the Spanish Main—you can enjc 
+> ; in the wonderiul ships of the GREAT 
a ¥ : FLEET, built especially for tropical trave 
Sailings of GREAT WHITE FLEET St 
New York and New Orleans every ¥ 
and Saturday ; from Boston Thursdays 


Cruises from 17 to 22 days to 


CUBA, JAMAICA 
PANAMA CANAL 
COLOMBIAN PORTS 
CENTRAL AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 





Stopover privileges granted, good for si 
Ships s 
and on all f I 
are Amer I r e:f 





for what you eat } 
OFFICES FOR INFORMATION 
Long Whar!, Boston; 630 Common St, N 


leans; 1955 Continental and Commercial Bank [ 
Chicago; ot any ticket of tourist agent; or wr 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


UNITED FRUIT COMPAN) 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 








for folders. sailing list and full inforr 
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new book 
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The Story of ala Ca 


A historic gem, in which is 
teinted. in Ancient Medieval 
ond Modern times, what peo- 
ple ate at Sea and how 


A _aory of we dining from 
4,500 B.C to date 
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Sailing Under the American Flag 


UNITED chon COMPANY STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
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PYRENE PROTECTION — 
Yor Your cPriceless POISCISLONS 


THE 
PYRENE 

















TIPSY 





“THE MOST EFFICIENT 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER KNOWN” 


rell§ 


sivenns 








Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are included in the lists of Approved 
Fire appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, examined and labeled 
under the direction of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 











PYRENE liquid contains no moisture. It is a dry liquid. Unlike water, 
it will not stain the most delicate fabrics. After the fire, it leaves rugs 
paintings, books and other priceless possessions undamaged. 


eeeenseharesriverts Restap esis’ 


At Leading Dealers Everywhere. Write for Literature. 

PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 1358 Broadway, N. Y. 
Aberdeen, S. D. Boston Chicago Duluth Nashville Richmond 
Alton Bridgeport Cincinnati Fargo, N. D. New Orleans : 
Anderson, S.C. Buffalo Cleveland Jacksonville Oklahoma City 
Atlanta Butte Dayton Louisville Philadelphia Salt Lake City 
Baltimore Charlotte, N.C. Denver Memphis Phoenix San Antonio 
Birmingham Charleston, W.Va. Detroit Milwaukee Pittsburg York , Neb 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS: GORHAM FIRE APPARATUS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 

Distributors for Canada: May-Oatway Fire Alarms, Ltd., Winnipeg, Toronto 


; : ., Ltd. , 19-21 Great Queen St., London, W. C. 
DO eatevereenyes 
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The curved shape of the t 
of Timken ‘helical’ gears 

a still greater degree of qui 
to Timken-Detroit Axles. 


Gear Dentistry 


Getting full power to the wheels, where 
it pushes your car, means gears with per- 
fect teeth of scientifically correct shape. 


Timken men have specialized for more 
than ten years On motor car axles alone. 
And men within the Timken-Detroit or- 
ganization have specialized on gears. 


Wonderful special machines cut the 
teeth of Timken gears. Master axle-gear 
engineers have determined by scientific 
study and years of actual experience with 
gears in all sorts of service just what form 


those teeth should have. Timken met 
lurgists, chemists, production men, ha 
combined their talent for the proper ste: 
their right heat-treatment and the m: 
careful finish, even to grinding by an « 
clusive Timken-patented process. 


The story of silent, ‘sweet-runnin; 
gears is told, with other interesting fac' 
about axles and about bearings in t! 
Timken Primers, sent free on request t 
Dept. J-7 either Timken Company. N 
salesman will call, no follow-up lette: 
sent you. Write for the Primers today 


ich. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


THE TIMKEN - DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich 


Canton, Ohio 
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Tone up your kidneys and 


set out of your system all 


the poisonous products of faulty metabo- 
lism which have naturally resulted from a 
sedentary life. If you suffer from kidney 
or bladder trouble, strike at the root of 
the evil by drinking freely of 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS 
WATER 


The pressure of business need not be interrupted 
while you are making yourself “fit” again. 


Buffalo Lithia Springs Water offers the conclusive 
evidence of thousands of complete cures. For 
years and years it has been the standard corrective 
for many ills—particularly of the digestive and 
eliminative organs. Hundreds of eminent physi- 
cians (many of them standing at the head of 
medical profession) have endorsed Buffalo Lithia 
Springs Water and prescribed its use for the cure 
of the disorders mentioned. 


HUNTER McGUIRE, M.D., LL.D., Jate President 
American Medical Association, said: “I know from constant 
use of it personally and in practice that the results obtained 
from its use are far beyond those which would be warranted by 
the analysis given. I am of the opinion that it either contains 
some wonderful remedial agent as yet undiscovered by medical 
science, or its elements are so delicately combined in Naturc’s 
laboratory that they defy the utmost skill of the chemist to 

nD cet Ce solve the secret of their power. 

sells Buffalo 


Lithia Springs "rate fi ; “ Spring , ” 
nag aera Write for little book, “Springs of Health. 


for a case now 
(12 one-half- 


ak Hecate. Buffalo Lithia Springs Water Company 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO 
AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN 





This is not a time for alarm, but for calm, deliberate judgment and foresight. The 
whole world has been thrown out of gear, in commerce, industry and finance, by the 
great war. Manifestly, it is a time of broad and radical readjustments. 

There are four underlying conditions that give courage. 


First : 

The new Currency Law, which is 
just on the point of becoming oper- 
ative. The Federal Reserve Board 
has been created, the Federal Re- 


the crops can be sent to the warring 
nations that need them. 


Third: 


The currency and the crops join in 











enriching our enormous home market, 
and it is now spread ready for the 
harvest before our American manu- 
facturers, with little or no competition. 
It is an unprecedented commercial 
situation. 


Fourth: 

The Panama Canal is now open 
for traffic, making both coasts of 
South Amenca more accessible for 


our American manufacturers. 


serve centres located, and this whole 
scheme of sound and elastic currency 
is ready to stimulate trade, commerce 
and manufactuming. 


Second: 

Our great crops. These amount to 
hundreds of millions of dollars, 
beyond the needs of our own con- 
sumption, and the government is 
already working out plans by which 


These four conditions combine to make an opportunity that has not been equaled in 
the lifetime of any man now living. To lose heart is to lose ground. It is not only 
self-interest, through building up individual fortune and strength, but patriotic interest, 
in building up the commercial supremacy of America, that unite in urging all manu- 
facturers and business men to move forward. 

Business Executives, with marketing problems, are offered the combined knowledge of 
forty-five national periodicals. Co-operation will very gladly be given in an effort to 
help our American industries along the lines of market analyses, national sales facts, 


etc., etc. Address: 
QUOIN CLUB 
THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Current Opinion Outlook, The 
Farm and Fireside Popular Magazine 
lroad Man’s Magazine 


Ainslee’s Magazine 
All-Story Magazine 
American Magazine, The 


en e, e 
Argosy, The Good Housekeeping Magazine Review of Reviews 
Atlantic Monthly, The Harper's Baza? St. Nicholas 
Bookman, The Harper’ s Magazine Scribner’s Magazine 
Cavalier Hearst's ne Smith’s Magazine 
Century, The House and Garden Sunset Magazine 
Christian Herald, The getegentent, The System 
Collier’s Weekly Today’s Magazine 
Continent, The Lealie ’s Weekly Travel 
Cosmopolitan ne Literary Digest, The Vanity Fair 
one pose in —~_ Jotall's Ma s Magazine we - e , 
ountryside ngpeses, e, etro Mogestne oman’s Home Companion 
and Suburban Life 5 atc 7 World’s Work 


Magazine 
‘ National Geographic Magazine, The 


— IF! 
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Teaching 
“Young America’, 

















To Shoot! 


—yes, teaching him the love of 
home, fair sport and clean companions : 

—tempering his boyish arms with 
manly confidence to hit the mark 
in the business of life: 

—breaking up the corner “gang.” 


Thus, in the homes of thousands now, real 
Carom and Pocket Billiards played on scientific : 
Brunswick Tables are helping “Young America”’ an 
grow big and “Grown America’ keep strong. 
Give your boy this rapturous training through the long winter evenings, at home. 
Brighten your own leisure hours with merry rivalry at Billiards among the whole family, 


“BABY GRAND” 


Home Carom or Pocket Billiard Tables 


The famous Brunswick ‘‘Baby Grand’’ 
Home Table is made of mahogany with gen- 
uine Vermont slate bed. It should not be con- 
fused with inferior wood-bed tables or toys. 

Gives the perfect playing qualities of 
Brunswick Regulation Tables—fast im- 
ported billiard cloth and Monarch Cushions 
famed for quick action. Its speed and ac- 
curacy are the marvel of Billiard experts. 


For Homes of All Sizes 


‘Baby Grand’”’ Tables made $3 ft. by 6 ft., 
3% by 7 and 4 by 8; new Brunswick‘‘Grand’”’ 
446 by 9. All have disappearing cue rack 
and accessory drawer that conceals playing 
outfit when not in use. 

Other Brunswick Home Tables include 
*‘Convertible’’ models that are changed in 
a moment from perfect Billiard Tables to 
Dining or Library Tables. 


Pocket Billiard Style 


30 Days’ Trial—A Year to Pay 
Playing Outfit FREE 


With every Brunswick Table we give all 
necessary balls, cues, cue clamps, tips, 
markers, cover, brush, book ‘‘Howto Play,”’ 
etc.—a complete high-class playing outfit free. 

Our popular purchase plan offers factory 
prices and lets you ne any style table 30 days 
in your own home. Payments spread over a 
year, as low as 20 cenis a day. 

New edition of our de luxe Billiard book, 
illustrated in colors, shows all Brunswick Home 
Tables, gives prices and full details. Send the 
coupon below for a copy by return mail free. 


Mail For Billiard BookFREE 


| The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 5M, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send me the free color-illustrated book— 


“Billiards — The Home Magnet” 


and details of your 30-day free trial offer. 
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** Gladiator ”’ 


Width 4”—Height 7”. A superb example of the physically 
—_ man. Every muscle in his wonderful body is in play to 
ald your books in place. 








TARTBRONZ $520 
BOOKROCKS Fat of Mii 


Mississippi add 50c 
Unquestionably the greatest value ever offered at 
this price from the point of beauty and usefuiness 
**Artbronz ’’ Book Rocks are made of a heavy, 
bronze seamless deposit over a baser core. They 
have all the finish and durability of the finest 
bronzes at one-tenth the price. 
In addition, we guarantee to return without ques- 
tion the purchase price if you are not entirely 
satisfied. 
*‘Artbronz ”’ is the standard of perfection, and 
has been for the past five years. 
Our suggestion is, if you live in any one of the cities mentioned 
below, that you go to the dealer there and see these Book 
- Rocks for yourself. If you are not con- 
a venient to any of these stores send 
Money Order or cheque direct to us. 


This Catalogue 
se 2 2 ’” 
Gift Suggestions 
will assist you in making a selection for 
a gift or use in your home. Illustrates 
16 other models—now ready for distri- 
bution—send for it to-day— 


Free on Request 
_—~ Address Dept. M 


KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 


Retail Department, Sixth Floor 
501 Fifth Avenue New York 

















250 
Styles 


Atall } 
stationersg 


Q Esterbrook’s ¥ 

y Inflexible No. 322 is the 

favorite pen in banks and 
with accountants. It 
makes fine clear figures; the 
ink dries immediately —no 
need of blotting. 

There’s an Esterbrook pen for 
every purpose—fine, medium and 
broad points. 

or useful metal box contain- 
SEND 10c on 12 of our most popular 
pens, including the famous Falcon 048. 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N. J. 


Esterbroo 
Va sthy 












Tree Bargains 


257 reductions in our finest Shade 
/O Trees and Evergreens. Every one 
guaranteed to grow satisfactorily or re- 
laced. Norway Maples 25 feet high, 15 
eet spread, save 15 years waiting for small 
trees to grow up. 12 foot White Pines save 
8 years. Choice Shrubs and Hardy Flowers, 
Send for Catalog. Westbury, 


Isaac Hicks & Son, Long Island 


Are You Seeking a School ? 


The EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY | 











of this issue offers a real help 
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List of Exclusive Agencies 


Atlanta, Ga Nashville, Tenn., 
M. Rich & Brothers Cc R. M. Mills Book Stores 
Newark, N . 
a Co. cers Art Gallery 
New York City 
B. Altman & Co 
Ovington Bros. Co 
G. P. Putnam's Sons 
Gustav Stickley, The Craftsman 
Chicag 1 Charles Scribner's Sons 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
co Wright, Tyndale & Van Roden 
A. B. Closson Jr. Co Pittsburgh. Pa 
ak Wunderly Bros 
The Korner & Wood Co. Richmond, Ve 
The Richmond Art Company 





ompany 


Detroit, Mict San Francisco, Cali 

L.. B. King & Co, Paul Elder & Co 
Denver, Colo St. Louis, Mo., 

Denver Dry Goods Co. Society of Applied Arts 
Fort Wayne, Ind Washington ‘ 


Parrot Studio & Art Store 
Memphis, Tenn 
B. Lowenstein & Bros., In 


Noodward & Lothrop 
Honoluiu, Hawaii, 
Gurrey’s L't'd 
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T JENKINS BROS. VALVES 


| Litas with the 
Diamond Trade Mark 


Are Guaranteed to Give Good Service 


Ba ll Ms SS ll URE ANRC  RAM i A 


RTSHO 


ROLLERS 
Original and unequaled. 
Wood or tin rollers. ‘‘Improved”’ 

requires no tacks. Inventor's 
Signature on genuine: 


aLhorn 
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1e paint that lasts is the paint 
at weather cannot penetrate. 


ZINC 


in paint keeps the weather out. Furniture of 


The best prepared paints con- Intrinsic Merit 
tcin Zinc. i There is an atmosphere of distinction, grace and 


comfort about the furniture produced in the Karpen 
Shops, which places it in a class by itself. In the 
designs, in the delicate tracing of its carvings, in 
the luxurious Spring Upholstery, in the quality and 
harmony of its materials and finish, and in the sturdy 
char acter os its craftsmanship, there is nothing to be 


Karp en 


co on 


Is made for all time. It is not affected by fads or 
fashion. In choosing it, you have the assurance that 
you are obt: aining the very best that money can buy. 
Itundreds of designs are produced t» sell at moderate 
prices. All are guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

Ask the lealer to show the late designs in Karpen F we 

av ai si pe i with the new Karpenesque Spr 
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No, 8850, ‘‘Chas. II"’ Arm Chair No. 6998." Adam'’ Rocker. 
Carved Mahogany frame Car- Fireside design. Cover 
penesque Spring cushion ings, rich damasks or bro 
ported tapestries, or silk cove ades. Carved framework 
ngs. Sofa and table to match. Genuine Mahogany. 
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Our booklet, ‘‘ Your Move,” tells why 








The New Jersey Zinc Company 
55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
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Plays and Farces 


For Amateurs 


ing Upholstering—nothing 
ver vised It is found only in the furniture of our ‘anata 
j Le ok for our trade-mark whe n shopping in your leading store 


Ve success which has attended the sale of Set 4 cents in stamps fo Style Book T, a most helpful book | 
short plays for amateur theatricals, such as TRADE-MARK 
“Six Cups of Chocolate,” is the reason for S. Karpen & Bros. 
the publication at an inexpensive price of these Karpen Mis « « £ BI 
popular plays by well-known authors. Others i Cvaranteed ae ae 


. : ~ | Upholstered Rao a Sith St. and | 
ire in preparation. Pape r, 25 cents each i atin Witte. New York Broadway | 
: faa Boston - ~ 20 Sudbury St. 


-< > 


Tne Bicrerers. By John Kendrick Bangs. (4m. 3 f.) / 
4 Dramatic Eventnc. By John Kendrick Bangs. | Ne, 7889, “‘Adam"’ Chair. Ne. 5149, ““Adam'" Rocker 
Gm. 32) Framework entirely of Beautifully carved. Fitted with 


4 7 genuine Mahogany. Deli cane in back Upholstered seat 
Tne Fara Messace. By John Kendrick Bangs. cately carved and fitted covered in fine velours, or brocade 


(5m. 4f.) with fine woven cane. Solaand Reception Chairto match 
. . Rock t atch 6) 
| A Proposan Unver Dirricutries. By John Kendrick eet echoenpe 
| Bangs. (3m. 2f.) mm 
nom 
i 


\ Crarine-Disa Parry. By John Kendrick Bangs. Mi | AN i ii i ih uy 
; iit INIT! i it Mil i i t i 





(4m. 3f.) 

Youne Foux's Minsrrets. By John Kendrick Bangs. 
(Numerous Characters.) 

\ Box or Monkeys. By Grace L. Furniss. (2m. 3 f.) 

Cutv., By Grace L. Furniss. (4m. 3 f.) 

‘ae Jack Trust. By Grace L. Furniss. (1m. 5 f.) 

lar Veneerep Savage. By Grace L. Furniss. (2m. 4{.) 

First Arp To THe Insurep. By Van Tassel Sutphen. 
(2m. 4 f.) 

Curissy in Curistmastanp. By Carolyn Wells. (Nu- 
merous Characters. ) 

Stx Cups or Caocoiate. By Edith V. B. Matthews. (6f.) 

Tue Swow-Cap Sisters. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
(lm. 12f.) 
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“PEERLESS 


CUECK WAITEAS 
(acre aR 






Folding Typewriter 
—should be used by every man and 


every woman who has writing to do. 


The reasons are—typewriting is far 


more quickly done than hand writing 


—it is easier to read—carbons can 
be made—it looks 100% better and 


it doubles the efficiency of any letters, 


reports or documents. 
Best of all the Corona Folding Type- 


writer can be taken anywhere easily. 


It weighs but 6 lbs. and when in its 


carrying case occupies only about the 
same amount of space as a camera. 


Write for full particulars of 
this remarkable typewriter now. 
Just say,“ Send Booklet No. 15.” 


Corona Typewriter Co. , Inc.. Groton, N.Y. 


141 West 42nd St., at Broadway, New York Olty 
Agencies in Principal Cities of the World 


GHP THIRTY FIVE DOLLARS TEN CENTS 


Peerless Check Writers give “ Protection to the Penny” 


that, 
protection 

The Peerless writes and protects exact to the cent in one oper- 
ation 


will readily agree, represents 100% check 


An indelibly inked imprint breaks through and through 


the paper, where the paying teller must see the amount. 


Peerless Check Protecting Co., Rochester, N.Y. (Originators of Exact Protection 














All colored inks used 
in The Harper Publi- 


cations are made by 


THE AULT #& 


WIBORG CO. 
OF NEW YORK | § °* 
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in 
100% CHECK ‘ 
PROTECTION mt 
as 
. . . of 
This is the Peerless Imprint: Pe 
\ to 
If you are not now using Peerless Protection, you should | ar 
put off investigating, for it provides absolute protection—at | lif 
investment small! enough for any maker of checks, yet prot ‘ 
up to a million dollars—and more. 
Let us send you sample checks that have been raised and literat 
about the Peerless. Address Depariment 18. 
i] 
| 
| « 
h 
P 
& 
la 
th 
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(PLAYIT i 1 GARDS: 
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S00 


Always something new. See 
Mona Lisa, Rembrandt and 
other recent art backs of un- 
usual) beauty. 


For Social Play 


K now or Air-Cushion Finish 


S PLAYING fe7Ni) CO. CIN 


wan ry 
VING CAR 
salt Cinernl Play 


The sun never sets on Bicycle 
Cards. Used the world over 
because of their quality. 


vA 


» 


eee HS Nae 


NY’, "INN MMS IUNG 


CINNATI. U. Ss A. 


WEL NWS ZS NATE 7) 
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A Taste that 
Means Something 


The keen taste of Pebeco is 
the mark of a real dentifrice. 
It drives out lingering sleep- 
tastes, purifies the breath and 
stimulates the blood-flow in 
the gums. It makes the use of 
Pebeco a morning-and-even- 
ing delight. 


TOOTH PASTE 


Pebeco owes its keen taste to its distinc- 
tive composition, which has the power of 
neutralizing ‘‘acid-mouth.’* ‘*Acid-mouth,”’ 
as everyone now knows, is the great destroyer 
of teeth. By neutralizing ‘‘acid-mouth,”* 
Pebeco does more than anything else can 
to save your teeth. 

Use Pebeco, the really scientific dentifrice, 
and keep your teeth for years—perhaps a 
lifetime. Send for 


Free Ten-day Trial Tube of 
Pebeco and Acid Test Papers 





They will show you whether you have 
*‘acid-mouth,”*’ as nine out of ten people 
have, and how Pebeco counteracts it. 


Pebeco originated in the hygienic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf 
& Co., Hamburg, Germany, and is sold everywhere in extra- 
large size tubes. As only one-third of a brushful is used at a 
time, Pebeco saves money as well as teeth. For trial tube and 
test papers address 


Manufacturing Chemists 
115 William Street New York 


Canadian Office: 
1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 














PEBECO 











BENNINGTON. VT, 


If you men who are sick and tired of buying 
underwear that looks good when new, but 
comes out of the first wash misshapen and 
harsh—if you want to know the satisfaction 
of wearing undergarments of the highest 
quality—take home a couple of suits of the 


Original Spring-Needle 
Knit Underwear 


Made by Cooper-of-Bennington 


and see how beautifully they fit. Note the 
elasticity of the fabric. You stretch it and it 
springs right back to its knitted shape. But 
the great test is the washtub. With a little 
care, Cooper-of-Bennington Underwear 
comes back from the wash like new, with 
all its original softness, all its original shape- 
liness and springiness. Cooper-of-Benning- 
ton has been making this finest underwear 
known in the trade for nearly forty years 
and he certainly knows how. The added 
comfort of the patented closed crotch 
makes this underwear the best you can buy. 


At best men’s stores and departments. 


WituarCBres 


Sole Distributors CHICAGO 
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fixamine A FREE Sample 
of the Fabric and You Will 
Realize the Superiority of 


Duofold 


Underwear 


Ts practical, common-sense construction of 
the Duofold fabric appeals to every intelli 
gent person desiring the most comfortable, 
most hygienic undergarments, 

Duofold is a double garment. Although made of 
two distinct fabrics it weighs much less than ordinary 
underwear. The outer fabric is warm, light-weight 
wool. The inner lining is soft, thin cotton. Mo wool 
touches the skin. The cotton lining absorbs the mois- 
ture of the body and protects the flesh from the 
irritating wool. The woolen outer fabric repels the 
Winter's cold and retains the natural heat of the body. 

The two fabrics are joined. by wide stitching through 
which the air circulates and keeps the garment fresh 
and dry, 


Combines All the Protection of Wool 
and All the Comfort of Cotton 


Union and two-piece suits, in several weights 

and all sises for men, women and children. 

Sample of Duofold Fabric and booklet on request 
DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO, 21 Elizabeth St. Mohawk,N.Y. 





SO 


ARE YOU 
SEEKING 
ASCHOOL 


WL 


The answer to your school 
problem will probably be found 
in the Educational Directory 
of this issue. The facilities 
of our School Bureau are also 
at your command for any 
additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the school 
best suited to your demands. 


School Information Bureau 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y 
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Two Books by 
General Homer Lea 


THE VALOR OF 
IGNORANCE 


The discussion this book has aroused has now 
become world-wide. General Lea’s object is to 
show the unpreparedness of the United States 
for war. He discusses with cool and constant 
logic a plan by which the Japanese might seize 
and hold the Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, Rough Edges, $1.80 net 


THE DAY OF 
THE SAXON 


A study of the problems and dangers which 
threaten the British Empire. The author fore- 
sees danger as a result of the economic press- 
ure from other great powers. The keen, logical 
reasoning of the book is well calculated to arouse 
every patriotic American. 


Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, Rough Edges, $1.80 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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** Made in 


America’”’ 














Horse-hair is imported; is bound to rise in 
price or drop in quality. 

Cotton—from which the filmy Ostermoor sheets 
are made—grows here. Clean and ‘‘appetizing.’’ 
Comfortable and lasting. Buy one. 


Send for FREE Book °,.\.°"5%." 


. Or a handsome, full-size Ostermoor mattress, 4 ft. 6 in. wide 
Mattresses Full Double Bed Size and 6 ft. 3 in. long, elegantly finished, will be sent you, ex- 

















epaid e di et you = ) voney order 
A. C.-A. Ticking, 45 tbs, = - = ~ $15.00 | Piss Repel, sme Guy eget your check or money or 
Satin Finish Ticking, 45 Ibs. - - - 16.50 question if you are ‘dissat tisfied at the end of 30 days. 
Mercerized Art Twills, 45 ibs. - <- - 18.00 Mattresses packed in leatherette paper and burlap, 
Special Hotel Style. $0 lbs. - - - - 23.00 fully protected. 






Extra Thick French Edge, 60 Ibs. - - 30.00 


Express prepaid. Mattresses in two parts, 
$0c extra. Smaller sizes cost $1 less each size. 
























OSTERMOOR 
& CO 

109 Elizabeth St., New Yorls 

Canadian Agency: Alaska 


Feather & Down Co., 
Ltd., Montreal 


















SITE] RI TINE 


OU cannot brush the entiresurface of each tooth. Correct mouth hygiene 
consists not only in brushing the teeth regularly, but also in frequent and 









































Use thorough cleansing of the mouth by a safe antiseptic. Listerine is the safe 
it antiseptic for use in the mouth. Physicians have used and endorsed it for 
30 years. Keep a bottle of Listerine side by side with the toothbrush— 

every its regular use is fully as important. 
day For all purposes of personal hygiene, Listerine is the ideal antiseptic. It may 


be beneficially applied to cuts, burns, wounds and skin affections. There 
are many imitations and substitutes—but none equal the genuine Listerine. 
All Druggists Sell Listerine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 























WE SELL ALL STANPARD MAKES OF REBUILT — 
TYPEWRITERS || “sennomennes 


Representatives for managers and authors 
A. S. STERN JESSIE BONSTELLE and BERTRAM HARRISON 


aranteed, like new at less than half price Send postal. Catalogue explains. Pres. and Sec Managing Directors 














M ARCU S & CO., 14 N.13th | St. P hiladelphia, Pa, Expert Criticism and Advice on Manuscripts to 1 Authors 
- Stock Productions of New Plays arranged for 
E N G LI S H S Y) N oO N Y M E S Miss Bonstelle and Mr. Harrison produce plays for Messrs. Shubert, 
Wm. A. Brady, Henry Miller, Margaret Anglin, Grace George, Mme 
By GEORGE CRABB Kalish, Louis Mann, and are the Directors of the Northampton Municipal 
Theatre. Write for information. 
$1.25 Harper & Brothers hes |4=«RZ-S-t Knickerbocker Theatre Bidg., New York 
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24 Years Testing 
Cows in England 


—eleven different breeds—shows that 
the Jerseys produce butter at the 
lowest cost. 2902 Jerseys, aged from 
2 to 17 years, have borne the test in 
competition with the other breeds, 


Jersey Cows 


The Jersey is the most 
efficient cow because 
she combines richness 
with quantity of milk, 
quality of all dairy prod- 
ucts, persistency in yield, economy 
of production. If you keep but one 
cow, let it be the gentle, easy keeping 
Jersey. We are always glad to sup- 
ply trustworthy information. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d Street, New York City 











For worth-while 
articles read 


The 
NORTH 
AMERICAN | 
REVIEW | 


the oldest magazine in this 
country and the recognized 
authoritative review 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
MAGAZINE STANDS 
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Every mother is anxious 
to place every safeguard 
possible about her children 
to protect them from illness, 
You can always depend on a 


Fever 

Tycos Thermometer 

'S to tell you immediately when your child's temperature 

4 is near the danger point. Get one now and save your- 

self many sleepless nights and your doctor many un- 
necessary calls, 

Most dealers sell Tycos Fever Thermometers, Go to 
your dealer first. If he does not have them, or will not 
order for you, send us his name and address with $1.50 
and we will send you one. When ordering give the 
number “5000.” 

Valuable booklet “Health and Comfort” on request, 

Ins tru / Companies 54 Ames St., Rochester, N.Y, 

There’s a Tycos Thermometer for Every Purpose, 


Guard Your 











In the Courts of Memory 


By Mme. 

L. pE HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 

“She gives an intimate account of her friend- 
ship with Napoleon III. and the Empress Eu 
génie, together with a thrilling narrative of her 
experiences during the Paris Commune. Has 
many exciting as well as charming stories to ré 
late.” —London Daily Telegraph 

Illustrated. 8v0, Cloth, $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 














FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 


Following KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Birmingham, Ala. Portland, Maine 
Hot Springs, Ark. Greensboro, N.O, 
Atlanta, Ga, Columbas, Obie 
Dwight, Il, Columbia, 8. C. 


Marien, Ind, Dallas, Texas 


THE John Barleycorn’s 


Master 


eo | € YY Our scientific treatment 


removes the appetite for 
drink or drugs—does not 
nauseate, Only registered 


Maiafield, Ind, Reattle, Wash, 
Crab Orchard, Ky. Waukesha, Wis, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bidg, i i 
San Francisco, Cal., Dongias Bldg. physicians = permitted = 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles St, administer the remedies in 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N, Broad St, 


Pittsbarg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Winnipeg, Man, 
Guatemala City, Guat. Puebla, Mexico 
Leadon, England 


our authorized institutions. 
During the last thirty-five 
years, half a million have 
been cured. 
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You Can Weigh j 


.ou can 






Exactly What 


You Should 


ST ATT 
I know you can 
I have 
32,000 


because 


reduce d 


and 
have built up that many more 


women 


scientifically, 
drugs, in the 
rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


naturally, without 
privacy of their own 





f you « atutnae & w how we 
up y ee ae nent 
your heart teach 
o bre vin. to cand, walk and 
eve such ailments as 


Nervousness, Torpid 

Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, etc. 

ne pupil 2 - “Tl weigh 83 pounds less, 

and 1 have gained wonderfully in strength.” 

A : **Last May I weighe 

pounds, this May I weigh 126 and oh! 

SO WELL.” 
Won't you sit down and write 
now for my FREE booklet. 
Don’t wait, you may forget it. 

I have had a wonder! 1 I should 

like to tell y 4 about it. 


? Senate Cocroft 
Dept. 23, 624 Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 


I feel 


xperience an 








Mises 


Cocroft is a college bred woman She 
ity on the scientific care of the health an 


uw the recogni 
l Jigur 


zeu 


of women 





THE CLOISTER 
AND THE HEARTH 


By CHARLES READE 
A new, fully illustrated edition of the 
perennial favorite. “The Cloister and the 
Hearth” has long been recognized as one 
of the most delightful of our latter-day 
classics. Although it is half a century since 
it was first given to the world, the number 
of its admirers has never diminished, but 
has rather increased with each successive 
year—and this because it is a story of 
which no one ever tires, but which can be 
read and read again with an ever-renewed 
zest and appreciation. 
Bea qUul tifully Tllu trated by William Martin 
Johnson. In a box. Crown 80, 
Cloth, Full Gilt, $2.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Underground Garbage Receiver 


T ~- ands in use 


c. 





ute 
Se rs 
46 use vat off 


‘ts in the ground. Saves the battering 
your can and scattering of contents from 
vunding out frozen garbage 

id direct. Send for circular. 
It pays to look us up. 
H. Stephenson. Mfr.. 33 Farrar St., 


Lynn, Mass. 
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CUTICL 
SOAP 


Cuticura Soap baths, 
assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, mean skin health in 
infancy and childhood and 
freedom, in the majority of 


cases, from torturing, disfig- 
uring skin and scalp affec- 
tions in after life. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
Gepot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N. 8. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town 
Muller Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay 
Potter "Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston, U.8.A 

e@”Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will Gnd it best for skin and scalp. 
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Many Million 
Monuments have 
been Erected to 


Mark Twain 


This picture shows one of them. The rest 
are in the homes of America—the most appro- 
priate place of all. Probably you have seen 
some, maybe a great many. Why not erect 
one yourself? A set of twenty-five beautiful 
volumes of the Author’s National Edition is 
more lasting than granite, for it contains the 
undying thought, philosophy, humor—above all, 
the human nature—of the great story-teller. 
[his monument has many more than four sides, 
for it reveals a many-sided genius—the great 
boy’s writer, as shown in “Tom Sawyer” and 
“Huck Finn”; the great humorist and racon- 
teur, as shown in “Innocents Abroad” and 
‘Roughing It”; the master of pathos, as shown 





in “The Death Disk” and other short stories; MONUMENT ERECTED TO MARK TWAIN 
the philosopher and indignant foe of hypocrisy AT HANNIBAL, MO., BY THE STATE O} 
and sham, as shown in his essays. MISSOURI. UNVEILED SEPTEMBER, 1914 


“Tomorrow May Be Too Late’ to Get 
Mark Twain's Works, Authors National 
Edition, at the Spectal Price 





_=_— 
wa Within a very short time this edition will be withdrawn from the market, for 
uaRPeR \ arrangements are now under way for a more expensive set. 

& BROTHERS This Author’s National Edition was issued in response to the great popular 
= N See for an edition of Mark Twain at as lowa price as $1.00 per volume. 

w 


Every word and every picture in the most expensive set of Mark Twain’s 
rH HAR PER "WA Ay ‘ Writings is included in this popular-priced edition. 
“am ae vous N The set is in twenty-five volumes, each measuring 5x7 inches. They 
agian Te are carefully printed on excellent paper and bound in a handsome red 
ng. and enter my « \ crépe cloth, have titles in gold, decorative design on shelf back, a me- 
dallion of the great author on the cover, head-bands and title-pages in 
ee u two colors. 
- “Harper's M2gazine’ “The North American Review” is 
includes at this special seice: 
+ * A Set of Mark Twain is an Indispensable Monument in Every 
shee Library. If you do not wish to pay more than $1.00 per 
* volume for your set, order now, in the Harper way (see the 
coupon), for “tomorrow may be too late!” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N.Y. 
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MAGAZINE, $25.00, has been pa or wi 
thirty days will send you §23 As payment in f 








The North American Review ’’ may be substituted for 
“* Harper's Magazine."* 

















A Portfolio describing our Standard Sets will be sent upon request. 
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My Beauty Exercises 
Vill make you look Younger and more Beautiful than all 
e external treatments you might use for a lifetime. No 
issage, electricity, vibration, se ents, plasters, straps, 
Vv 


ng or surgery—J ust Nature’s ay. 
Results comesoon and are permanent. My Systemmakes 
idy, sallow skins clear, and the complexion as fresh as 
in girlhood; firms the flesh, and never fails to lift droop- 
g and sagging facial muscles, thereby obliterating result- 
t wrinkles. The too thin face and neck are rounded out 
d hollows filled in. Noone too old or too young to benefit. 
My System makes double chins disappear quickly and it 
eaves the flesh firm, after the superfluous fat is worked 


My “Beauty Exercises are supplemented by special work 
make the figure more shapely and youthful; instruc- 
ns to beautify the hair, eyebrows and eyelashes, hands, 
ils and feet. 

No matter how tired, five minutes of my Facial Exercise 

willfreshencomplexion and giveita mostexquisitec oloring. 

W rite today for my New Booklet on Facial Beauty Cul- 

», Body Culture and New Beauty Suggestions—F REE, 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. 111, 209 State St., Chicago 


The First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial Exercise 





IMAGINATION 
IN BUSINESS 


By Lorin F. Deland 


By imagination in business the author 
means the power to comprehend the instinct 
and prejudices of human nature, and to con- 
struct plans which can depend upon human 
nature itself to carry them to success. For 
example, here are two rival bootblacks on 
Saturday afternoon, one of them crying, 
“Shine your boots here!”’—the other, “Get 
your Sunday shine!” The same principle is 
traced going up in the scale, and many sig- 
nificant and amusing incidents are set forth 
in illustration of the way the public is in- 
duced to trade. Enterprise, thrift, industry, 
sagacity, all taken together, cannot take the 

place of imagination. 
16mo. 50 cents net 
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WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10to$100each. Constant demand. Devote all or spare 
time, Past experience, literary training, or Corre- 
spondence Course not required. Details Free. 





Atlas Publishing Company, 704 Atlas Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, 0. 
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Motherhood ~. 


demands the nearest possible 
attainment to physical perfection. 
It calls for strong, quiet nerves 
and that calm courage which 
comes of the knowledge that one 
is physically fit. Long before the 
eventful day, care should be taken 
to build up the mother’s health Ss 








and vitality to the highest point. 


Pabst Extract |° 


The Best Tonic Py 


>) “Brings the Roses to Your Cheeks” 
he) ud 
i mothers, is known the world over be- 


cause of its exceptional merit. It is both 
a food and a tonic, in palatable, liquid 
form, pleasant to the taste and easily di- 
gested. The rich, strength-giving food 
elements of barley malt combined in 
just the right proportions with the tonic 
(x 2 properties of choicest hops supply 
g 

‘ 


( 
{ 

¥ and as a strength builder for expectant 
if 


ea 
SAE 


xe ‘ 


LON GRE 





> just the nourishment needed to build 
up the mother’s strength and vitality. 


Order a Dozen from Your Druggist 


Insist Upon It Being‘‘Pabst’”” 


Free Booklet, “Health Darts,” 
tells all uses and benefits of 
Pabst Extract. Write 
for it. 


PABST 
EXTRACT 


— —— ge <a 
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CALIFORNIA 


Parties ur o the wonderful Panama-Pacific Inter- 


national 5 xposition at San I ] » and the Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition at San Diego Remarkable itineraries. 
Lun irious special train service without change from coast to 
coast and tours by way of the Panama Canal. Make your 
plans now 


SOUTH AMERICA 


{d light il and m wel tours. Departures January 
+ March 1915 will be a great America year 


ALSO EGYPT, JAP AN AND ROUND THE WORLD. 
Ask for book of tours in which you are interested. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Boston NewYork Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 








SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
HONOLULU — SAMOA— SOUTH SEAS 


The comfortable and pleasant route across the Pacific, w 
or summer, is via THE SY DNEY SHORT LINE (19 
to Sydney). Splendid 10,000 ton American steamers (I 
100 Al) sailing from San Francisco every two week 
Honolulu, and every 28 days for Sydney. 

Honolulu is the most attractive spot on entire world t 
Swimming, surf boating, etc., at Waikiki Beach “ beats t 
all.” The world’s greatest Kilauea, car 
reached by side trip. 


$110 HONOLULU | ronna‘rie SYDNEY $300 


CIAL TOUR so $325—Honolulu 
Ss tay Aust + i Vocland. Ie SH a,Tahiti,ete. 


living volcano, 


Various other tours, including Java, China, Japan, 
Round the World. 
Send for folder. 


OCEANIC S. S. CO., 673 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 








An enjoyable education be the 
traveler, 20 unlimited fiek iSi- 


ntevi jec o and Buenos Ayres. 
TOURS AROUND Soute AMERICA 
Over the Andes by rail gh the Panama Canal 
BUSK & GANIELS, GENERAL AGENTS 
308 Produce Exchange, N. Y., or Local Agents 








Peninsular & Oriental S. N. 
Co. Frequent Sailings, India, 
China, Philippines, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand. 
Winter Tours in India. 
Round World Tours. For full 
information apply 


CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State Street, New York York 


TEMPLEDWETUTOURSSE 


South America, Panama Canal, Alaska, 
San Francisco Exposition. Booklet ready. 


TEMPLE TOURS, 149 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 








| 








TOPHAM TOURS 


GRAND TOU R AROUND THE WORLD. Small Select parties 
class of t Tours to Europe, South Au a and the Orient he 


rd booklet M. TOPHAM TOURS, 205 S. Rebecca St. Pittsburgh Pa 


WEEK END BOXES—BON VOYAGE BASKETS 


=— 
Candy Shops and Tea Rooms 
Fifth Ave. at 36th St. and 291 Fifth Ave., New York 
Park Street, Boston — Newport, R. 1. — Greenacres: Hartsdale, N. ‘ 
Candy sold by leading dealers everywhere 


illustrate 





TWO YEARS IN THE 
FRENCH WEST INDIES 
By LAFCADIO HEARN 
Tropical in subject, and delightfully 
oetical in treatment. Mainly on the 
Ysland of Martinique. The descriptive por- 
tion is largely interwoven with legends, 

poems, music, and folk-lore. 
Illustrated. Post 8v0, $2.00. 
. HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK —- 
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Most delightful short sea 
trip out of any American 
port, affording week-end vaca- ¥ 
tions in Historical Virginia. § 
OLD POINT COMFORT, 


NORFOLK and RICHMOND 


Special 4-Day, All Water Tour 
888 miles of $ 00 Including all 
all water 18: expenses 
travel afloat and ashore. 
Every week day at 3 P. M. from Pier 25, 

N. R., New York. Send for 
illustrated pamphlet No. 37. 

W. L. Woodrow, Traf. Mer. 

J. J. Brown, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


_OLp DOMINION LINE 
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NORTH CAROLINA 












Center of Winter Out of Door Life in the 





Middle South 
FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS 52 COTTAGES 
CAROLINA opens informally Nov. 10. Formally Nov. 20 
HOLLY INN BERKSHIRE HARVARD 


Opens early in January 
Special Rates During December and January 


Three 18-hole golf courses and one 9-hole 
course. Splendid clay tennis courts. Frequent 
tournaments in all sports for desirable prizes. 


Shooting preserve, trap shooting, livery and 
saddle horses, model dairy. Good roads in 


General Office? 
a radius of fifty miles or more. PINEHURST, N. ©. 


or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner 


Send for Illustrated Booklet giving full information 
nt IIIT nny 


DLL Wi 


Boston, Mass. 














pameeictmme) | HOTEL CUMBERLAND 
ril OWA TA N NEW YORK 
\S STIN GTO \ Wy) C Broadway at 54th Street 


iH mnytt ———— 
— 
—_ 


Broadway cars from 
Grand 
Central Depot 


7th Ave. Cars from 

Penna. Station 

New and Fireproof 
Strictly First-Class 


it Rates Reasonable 
ove lookilind the Exe eroaes sion, | 

ecuti 
in easy access to all things” fai $2.50 With Bath 
coupled with the beautiful view . and up 


Potomac and adjacent eceneaan makes th 
Hotel Powhatan the most desirable and at- 
tractive hotel in Washington, 5h 


sos SuROPEaN PLAN. 
Rooms, detached bath, 


4 Send for Booklet 
Rooms, private betes eer Satin 


ago Sse "a H. P. STIMSON 


CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
geienage Pa a 


ae ys ee Only N. Y. Hotel Window-Screened Throughout 


10 Minutes Walk to 
40 Theatres 
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Nassau uc Bahamas 


A PARADISE of beautiful flowers and vegetation, where 
the average winter temperature is only 72°; charming social 


life; boating, golf, tennis, polo, motoring and ideal surf bathing; Seat 
of the English Colonial Government in the Bahamas. 


HAVANA—CUBA 


Interesting and restful because of the fascinating charms of tropical 
life and climate. Excellent hotels. 

Direct service from New York each Thursday and Saturday at noon. 
Luxurious twin screw steamers; 10,000 tons displacement; broad decks, 
spacious social halls, excellent cuisine. 

aoe two weeks cruise, enabling you to visit both these delightful 
places. 








Write for rates, reservations and illustrated descriptive matter. 
W A R D L I N Pier 14, East River 
NEW YORK 


We can also plan your itinerary to include Porto 
Rico, Mexico, Florida, Texas and other resorts of 


THE AMERICAN 
AG W etter 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 


BOSTON—192 Washington Street 
PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut Street 
WASHINGTON— 1306 F Street, N.W. 
NEW YORK-—290 Broadway 














The Prado, ‘Havana, Cuba. 
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The Delights of Getting Well 





When you are advised by friends or 
your Physician that you need to take 
“THE CURE” abroad, you do not at 
once begin to think about Sanatoriums 
or Hospitals or imagine that you are ‘‘in 
for’’ a disagreeable experience. On the 
contrary, you feel that carrying out 
such a suggestion means a really delight- 
ful episode. 


You begin to picture to yourself the 
pleasures of a most agreeable outing, 
and coupled with this mental picture 
are visions of comfortable, up-to-date 
Hotels, interesting, amusing surround- 
ings, unusual or celebrated people, agree- 
able out-of-door diversions; in fact, 
everything that goes to make a vaca- 
tion agreeable and pleasant. 


To take ‘“‘THE CURE” means all 
of this and more. It includes, as well, 
a System of Baths and Treatments, the 
Drinking of Medicinal Waters and Regu- 
lar, Systematic, Out-of-door Exercise; 
none of which interferes with the pleas- 
ures of your outing. In other words, 
‘You make a delight of getting well.” 


Do not imagine that because of con- 
ditions in Europe, you will find it im- 
possible to take ‘‘THE CURE” amid 
equally as pleasant surroundings and 
with equally as effective Treatment, 
directed by as thoroughly experienced 
professional counsel. 


There is just one place in America at 
which to really take ‘“‘THE CURE,” 
one place that combines all of the 
pleasurable features together with the 
Treatments and Medical Waters. That 
place is Old Point Comfort. Hotel 
Chamberlin is one of the great Hotels 
of America, every appliance of modern 
ingenuity is there to add to the com- 
fort and pleasure of your visit. The 


situation, midway between the Nort! 
and the South, makes it climatically th: 
best year-round Resort in America 
The unique surroundings, both by land 
and sea, give it the ‘‘something differ- 
ent’’ atmosphere, which will add to the 
interest of your stay. The Cuisine i 
celebrated the world over. Fort Mon- 
roe, with ‘“‘all the pomp and circum- 
stance of war,”’ is just at hand, with 
Drills, Band Concerts and Military 
Functions. Hampton Roads, the Home 
Port of our warships, is immediately be- 
fore The Chamberlin. 


Last, but by no means least, The 
Treatments and Baths at The Cham- 
berlin are beyond question the most 
scientifically administered in America. 
Our Medical Director is a man of wide 
experience, and every Treatment that 
is given at Aix, Vichy, Karlsbad, Nau- 
heim or Harrogate is duplicated here 
under the most favorable condition. 
The Chamberlin Saline Water, flow- 
ing from a depth of goo feet, is won- 
derfully effective in many complaints 
that have to do with the presence of 
uric acid. This water is highly Radio- 
Active, which adds to its medical prop- 
erties. 


To sum up—Hotel Chamberlin, Old 
Point Comfort, is really the one place 
in America to take ‘‘THE CURE.” 


I have several interesting books de- 
scriptive of the place and its equipment. 
These tell of our Methods, describing 
the various Treatments and enumerat- 
ing the Complaints we relieve. I have 
also published an account of many 
cases that have come to us for treat- 
ment and been ‘‘Cured.” 


I will gladly send all of these, on ap- 
plication. Address Geo. F. Adams, 
Box 102, Fortress Monroe, Virginia. 
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No Winter 
Weather Here! 


HE ATLANTIC AND GULF STATES OF THE SOUTH 
offer a choice of climates equalled by no other section of the 
world. The Land of the Sky in Western North Carolina has the 
brisk, dry, yet mild climate of a mountain region thousands of feet 


above the sea. 


Farther South there is the balmy air and atmosphere of June 
amid the verdure and foliage of the tropics. 


Thus the South deals lavishly with the 
winter vacationist — the golfer, the rider and 
driver, the motorist, the seeker after health 
as well as those who desire a brilliant social 
life. 

Scores of resorts—rich in history, scenic 
beauty and the modern appointments of living 
appreciated by the tourist—comprise this inex- 


haustible region of recreation, sport and health. 

There’s Asheville, in The Land of the Sky, 
Augusta, Aiken, Charleston, Camden, Colum- 
bia, Summerville, Savannah, Brunswick, and 
further South the numerous points on the 
Florida Peninsula, On the charming Gulf 
Coast there is Pass Christian, Biloxi, Gulf Port, 
Mobile and New Orleans—all delightful resorts, 


OUTHERN RAILWAY 


Premier Carrier of the South 


Excellent investment opportunities in farming, fruit-culture and manufacturing. 


Our illustrated South- 
ern travel literature 
is a true aid to the 
tourist. Sent upon ap- 
plication to any of our 
representatives or 
those of connecting 
lines 


New York 
Philadelphia 
828 Chestnut Street 

Boston 

332 Washington Street 
Washington 

705 Fifteenth St., N.W 
Chicago 

56 West Adams Street 
St.Louis 719 Olive Street 


264 Fifth Ave. 
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Announcing the 


The Latest European Specifications and “Peerless” Quality for $2 000 









Made in 4 and 6 Cylinder Models 


How This Car Compares with the 


(Six-Cylinder Models $250 Additional) 


The New Peerless 
“All-Purpose”’ Car 


The Model That is Displacing 
All Others in Europe! 


Average of 39 of the Leading European Models! 


39 European Models Average Wheel- 
Base 112.2 Inches—-Average Cylinder 
Capacity 2324 c. ¢. 


Peerless 4-Cylinder Model Wheel-Base 113 Inches— 
Cylinder Capacity 3615c.c. Wheel-Base Almost 
Identical but 56 per cent More Power. 


(The Wheel-Base of the 6-Cylinder Model is only 8 Inches Greater than the 4-Cylinder) 


In Europe an over-powered car 
is now avoided by experienced 
buyers. Europeans know it uses 
unnecessary fuel, creates tire ex- 
pense. Such heavy cars must 
necessarily have a long wheel- 
base. 


When a way was discovered of 


producing equal ease of riding on 
a shorter wheel-base, all Europe 





turned to the short wheel-base 
car! Note the specifications of 
39 of the leading cars of European 
make, listed on opposite page. 


The Peerless ‘‘ All-Purpose” Car 
is designed to interest experienced 
buyers familiar with and desiring all 
the improvements and comforts of a 
$5000 car for $2000. It is not a $1400 
car built to supplant a $1600 car. 
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Note These Unusual Features 


in This New ‘‘All-Purpose’’ Car!° 


Remarkable System of Spring Sus- 
pension on Chassis produces an ease 
of riding heretofore found only in the 
longest and heaviest cars made. 


$5000 Equipment !—such as tire 
pump, mohair top with cover, two- 
unit lighting and starting system, 
ammeter, dash light, speedometer, 
rear gasoline tank and tires, one-man 
top, divided front seats, full-carpeted 
floor, all regular Peerless quality. 


Style and Beauty Only Obtainable 
in Aluminum Bodies—as used in the 
Peerless ‘*48-Six’’ and all other makes 
of $5000 cars. The first car of its price 
in which this material is used. 


Spiral Bevel Rear Axle Gear—the 
same as used heretofore only in the 
highest priced cars sold in America, 
identical in design with the 1915 Peer- 
less ‘*48-Six.”’ 


Divided Front Seat—with full-car- 
peted floor from dash to rear seat, im- 
proving ventilation of front compart- 
ment, gives more room for driver's 
right arm, promotes sociability and 
convenience. 


New Peerless *2,000 


Extra Large Wide-Opening Doors— 
Three-Abreast Rear Seat—and many 
other comfort features found here- 
tofore only in $5000 cars— Actually 
duplicating in comfort the Peerless 
**48-Six.”’ 





39 of the Leading European Cars! 
Makers’ Horsepower Rating of Thirty-nine 
Leading European Light Cars 


ALBION....... kaa Scotland........ 15 H. P. 
ARGYLL....... Scotland..... 12-18 * 
BAGULEY.. England.... 15-20 
BENZ a2 Germany... 12-20 
BERLIET.. France..... 15 
BIANCHI.. RR 12-18 
BRASIER France..... 12 
CHARRON France..... ; 15 
CLEMENT England.... 12-16 
CROSSLEY England.... 15 
DARRACQ France...... ; 12 

DE DION... France........ 12 

DE LAGE , ee ; 14 

DE LAHAYE AS o06b0 12-16 
DELAUNAY BELLEVILLE France....... 17 
ENSIGN....... England ...... 18 
EE céches Italy eee 
F—N....... ‘ Belgium.........12-14 
HISPANO SUIZA »  PORMOCR. . 0000 . 15-25 
HOTCHKISS...... France....... ...12-16 
HUMBER........ Engiand......... 14 
oe EEE ~~ a 14-18 
oe) SS. — eee 
LANCIA..... eae 15 
LORRAINE DIETRICH. ...France...........12-16 
LEON BOLLEC én i. 14 
MARTINI...... Switzerland... 15 
MERCEDES Germany........12-15 “* 
METALLURGIQUE .. Belgium... 15-20 “ 
MINERVA..... .. Belgium..... 14 
NAPIER...... ... England... 15 
OPEL... : .. Germany... 8-30 “* 
PANHARD... France....... 
a France......... _— = 
RENAULT . | Pe ae 13-9 * 
ROCHET SCHNEIDER.....France....... _» * 
SINGER England........ — = 
SIZAIRE NAUDIN ; France....... 10-12 “ 
STRAKER SQUIRE.. England.... 15-20 “ 


The cylinder capacity of the Peerless “ All-Purpose" Four 
is 56 per cent above the average of these 39 European cars. 
The average of the 39 European wheel-bases is 112.2 inches. 


FOR DEALERS—If you are a progressive dealer and are located 
in a town where the Peerless is not now represented, write for 
the details of our plan of unusual co-operation on first car sales. 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CO., Cleveland 


(Licensed under The Kardo Company Patents ) 


Makers also of Peerless Trucks 
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‘Start your Berkey & Gay collection today” 








= 


This inlaid mark of 
honor identifies to you 
each Berkey & Gay 











Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


“Entertaining Your Guests”—a handsome booklet of novelty pieces, 











Many people start with one 
piece of Berkey & Gay 


Furniture 


“THE unobtrusiveness of good taste charac- 

terizes our productions. If you desire, 
you can begin with just one piece, and add 
others from time to time, confident that each 
piece you secure will add to the beauty of 
your home. 


It is the liveableness of Berkey & Gay Furniture 
that helps make it popular. Added to that is the 
hasideden that no single design is made in great 
quantities—there is a sense of exclusiveness in pos- 
sessing it. Yet the price is always within reason 
and within reach. 


q Acquaintance with the store handling Berkey & 
Gay Furniture in your locality is worth while. It is 
usually the best store in every city, anc! the Berkey 

Gay agency bespeaks a store prepared to show 
the best exampies of the furniture art. The fol- 
lowing firms exemplify Berkey & Gay representation: 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 
Paine Furniture Co., Boston 


Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis 
W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco 


The Sterling & Welch Co., Cleveland Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


or tan 
MEMOLA OF 


Factory, Executive Offices and Show Rooms 
196 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Eastern Office and Show Rooms 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York 


mailed free on request. 
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The widespread use of Ivory Soap among 
the members of the theatrical profession is sig- 
nificant. - Better than anything else, it shows 
how mild, pure and high grade Ivory Soap 
must be. For with the skin tender from the 
continual use of make-up, nothing but a soap 
of the highest quality and entirely free from all 
harsh ingredients can be tolerated. 


IVORY SOAP. . SER ..994% PURE 
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Boy 


Great Falls, Mont. 


For your baby use the 


Mellin's Food Method 
of Milk Modification 
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Absolutely Pure 


Made from 


Grape Cream of Tartar 
NO ALUM 


It’s Great Fun 
To Feel Well— 


To be healthy all the time. 


You Will make a fine start to- 
wards this when you quit coffee 
and drink 


POSTUM 


Coffee contains a harmful drug 
—caffeine. Postum is a healthful, 
nourishing food-drink. 

Postum cores in two forms: 
must be well-boiled. 


soluble — no boiling — 
made in the cup with hot water, instantly. 


Regular Postum 


Instant Postum 


Both kinds are delicious—cost per cup 
about the same—sold by Grocers. 


“There's a Reason” for Postum 
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Purity, Quality, Flavor 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Possesses All Three 


a 


It is absolutely 
pure, itis of high 
mquality, and its 
flavor is deli- 
cious. 






Guard against imita- 


tions. The genuine | 
has the trade-markon 
the package and is | 
made only by 3 
Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 4 
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Established 1780 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Keady/Action 


 Greater.force than the 


Cannons of War 


> 


Avoid substitutes. IMlustrated gift folder on request 


Sold Everywhere—At the Best Stores 
L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York 


San Francisco Chicago Boston Montreal London Paris Buenos Aires 


























